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(FIRST 
I. 


ALL the way down from Turin to Bologna 
there was snow; not, of course, the sort of 
snow we had left on the other side of the Alps, 
or the snow we remembered in America, but 
asnow picturesque, spectacular, and no colder 
or bleaker to the eye from the car- window than 
the cotton-woolly counterfeit which clothes a 
landscape of the theater. It covered the whole 
Lombard plain to the depth of several inches, 
and formed a very pretty decoration for the 
naked vines and the trees they festooned. A 
sky which remained thick and dun through- 
out the day contributed to the effect of winter, 
for which, indeed, the Genoese merchant in 
our carriage said it was now the season. 

But the snow grew thinner as the train 
drew southward, and about Bologna the 
ground showed through it in patches. Then 
the night came on, and when we reached 
Florence at nine o’clock we emerg#d into an 
atmosphere which, in comparison with the 
severity of the transalpine air, could only be 
called mildly reproachful. For a few days we 
rejoiced in its concessive softness with some 
such sense of escape as must come to one who 
has left moral obligation behind; and then 
our penalty began. If we walked half a mile 
away from our hotel, we despaired of getting 
back, and commonly had ourselves brought 
home by one of the kindly cab-drivers who 
had observed our exhaustion. It came finally 
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to our not going away from our hotel to such 
distances at all. We observed with a mild 
passivity the vigor of the other guests,who went 
and came from morning till night, and brought 
to the /able-d’héte minds full of the spoil of 
their day’s sight-seeing. We confessed that 
we had not, perhaps, been out that day, and 
we accounted for ourselves by saying that we 
had seen Florence before, a good many years 
ago, and that we were in no haste, for we were 
going to stay all winter. We tried to pass it off 
as well as we could, and a fortnight had gone 
by before we had darkened the doors of a 
church or a gallery. 

I suppose that all this lassitude was the 
effect of our sudden transition from the tonic 
air of the Swiss mountains; and I should be 
surprised if our experience of the rigors of a 
Florentine December were not considered li- 
belous by many whose experience was differ- 
ent. Nevertheless, I report it; for the reader 
may like to trace to it the languid lack of ab- 
solute opinion concerning Florence and her 
phenomena, and the total absence of final 
wisdom on any point, which I hope he will be 
able to detect throughout these pages. 


Ir was quite three weeks before I began 
to keep any record of impressions, and I can- 
not therefore fix the date at which I pushed 
my search for them beyond the limits of 
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the Piazza Santa Maria Novella, where we 
were lodged. It is better to own up at 
once to any sin which one is likely to be 
found out in, for then one gains at least the 
credit gf candor and courage; and I will con- 
fess here that I had come to Florence with 
the intention of writing about it. But I rather 
wonder now why I should have thought of 
writing of the whole city when one piazza in 
it was interesting enough to make a book 
about. It was in itself not one of the most 
interesting piazzas of Florence in the ordinary 
way. I do not know that anything very his- 
torical ever happened there; but that is by 
no means saying that there did not. There 
used, under the early Medici and the late 
grand dukes, to be chariot races in it, the 
goals of which are the two obelisks by 
John of Bologna, set upon the backs of the 
bronze turtles which the sympathetic observer 
will fancy gasping under their weight at cither 
end of the irregular space; and its wide floor 
is still unpaved, so that it is a sop of mud in 
rainy weather, and a whirl of dust in dry. 
At the end opposite the church is the terminus 
of the steam tramway running to Prato, and 
the small engine that drew the trains of two or 
three horse-cars linked together was perpetu- 
ally fretting and snuffling about the base of 
the obelisk there, as if that were a stump and 
the engine were a boy’s dog with intolerable 
conviction of a woodchuck under it. From 
time to time the conductor blew a small horn 
of a feeble, reedy note, like that of the horns 
which children find in their stockings on Christ- 
mas morning ; and then the poor little engine 
hitched itself to the train, and with an air of 
hopeless affliction snuffled away toward Prato, 
and left the woodchuck under the obelisk to 
escape. The impression of a woodchuck was 
confirmed by the digging round the obelisk 
which a gang of workmen kept up ail winter; 
they laid down water-pipes, and then dug 
them up again. But when the engine was 
gone we could give our minds to other sights 
in the piazza. 


III. 


One of these was the passage of troops, 
infantry or cavalry, who were always going 
to or from the great railway station behind 
the church, and who entered it with a gay 
blare of bugles, extinguished midway of the 
square, letting the measured tramp of feet 
or the irregular clack of hoofs make itself 
heard. This was always thrilling, and we 
could not get enough of the brave spectacle. 
We rejoiced in the parade of Italian military 
force with even more than native ardor, 
for we were not taxed to pay for it, and per- 





sonally the men were beautiful: not large or 
strong, but regular and refined of face, rank 
and file alike, in that democracy of good 
looks which one sees in no other land. ‘J hey 
marched with a lounging, swinging step, under 
a heavy burden of equipment, and with the 
sort of quiet patience to which the whole 
nation has been schooled in its advance 
out of slavish subjection to the van of 
civilization. 

They were not less charming when they 
came through off duty, the officers in their 
statuesque cloaks with the gleam of their 
swords beneath the folds, striding across the 
piazza in twos or threes, the common soldiers 
straggling loosely over its space with the air 
of peasants let loose amid the wonders of a 
city, and smoking their long, straw-stemmed 
Italian cigars, with their eyes all abroad. I do 
not think they kept up so active a courtship 
with the nursemaids as the soldiers in the Lon- 
don squares and parks, but there was a friend- 
liness in their relations with the populaticn 
everywhere that spoke them still citizens of a 
common country, and not alien to its life in any 
way. They had leisure just before Epiphany 
to take a great interest in the preparations the 
boys were making for the celebration of that 
feast, with a noise of long, slender trumpets of 
glass; and I remember the fine behavior of a 
corporal in a fatigue-cap, who happened along 
one day when an orange-vender and a group 
of urchins were trying a trumpet, and extort- 
ing from it only a few stertorous crumbs of 
sound. The corporal put it lightly to his lips, 
and blew a blast upon it that almost shivered 
our window-panes, and then walked off with 
the effect of one who would escape gratitude; 
the boys looked after him till he was quite 
out of sight with mute wonder, such as pur- 
sues the doer of a noble action. 

One evening an officer’s funeral passed 
through the piazza, with a pomp of military 
mourning; but that was no more effective 
than the merely civil funeral which we once 
saw just at twilight. The bearers were in white 
cowls and robes, and one went at the head 
of the bier with a large cross. The others 
carried torches, which sometimes they inverted, 
swinging event with a slow processional 
movement, and chanting monotonously, with 
the clear dark of the evening light, keen and 
beautiful, around them. 

At other times we heard the jangle of a 
small bell, and looking out we saw a priest 
of Santa Maria, with the Host in his hand 
and his taper-bearing retinue around him, 
going to administer the extreme unction to 
some passing soul in our neighborhood. Some 
of the spectators uncovered, but for the most 
part they seemed not to notice it, and the 
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solemnity had an effect of business which I 
should be at some loss to make the reader 
feel. But that is the effect which church cere- 
monial in Italy has always had to me. I do 
not say that the Italians are more indifferent 
to their religion than other people, but that, 
having kept up its shows, always much the 
same in the celebration of different faiths,— 
Etruscan, Hellenic, Hebraic,— so long, they 





member, they lifted their woe-begone coun- 
tenances and broke into a long disconsolate 
bray, expressive of a despair which has not 
yet found its way into poetry and is only 
vaguely suggested by some music of the mi- 
nor key. 

These donkeys, which usually stood under 
our hotel, were balanced in the picture by the 
line of cabs at the base of the tall buildings on 





AN ORANGE-VENDER. 


were more tired of them, and were willing to 
let it transact itself without their personal con- 
nivance when they could. 


Iv. 


Att the life of the piazza was alike novel to 
the young eyes which now saw it-for the first 
time from our windows, and lovely in ours, to 
which youth seemed to come back in its revis- 
ion. I should not know how to give a just sense 
of the value of a man who used to traverse 
the square with a wide wicker tray on his 
head, piled up with Chianti wine flasks that 
looked like a heap of great bubbles. I must 
trust him to the reader’s sympathy, together 
with the pensive donkeys abounding there, 
who acquired no sort of spiritual pride from 
the sense of splendid array, though their 
fringed and tasseled harness blazed with bur- 
nished brass. They appeared to be stationed 
in our piazza while their peasant-owners went 
about the city on their errands, and it may 
have been in an access of homesickness too 
acute for repression that, with a preliminary 
quivering of the tail and final mse of that 





the other side, whence their drivers watched our 
windows with hopes not unnaturally excited 
by our interest in them, which they might 
well have mistaken for a remote intention of 
choosing a cab. From time to time one of 
them left the rank, and took a turn in the 
square from pure effervescence of expectation, 
flashing his equipage upon our eyes, and 
snapping his whip in explosions that we heard 
even through the closed windows. They were 
of all degrees of splendor and squalor, both 
cabs and drivers, from the young fellow with 
false, floating blue eyes and fur-tr:mmed coat, 
who drove a shining cab fresh from the build- 
er’s hands, to the little man whose high hat 
was worn down almost to its structural paste- 
board, and whose vehicle limped over the 
stones with querulous complaints from its 
rheumatic joints. When we began to drive out, 
we resolved to have always the worldlier turn- 
out; but we got it only two or three times, 
falling finally and permanently —as no doubt 
we deserved, in punishment of our heartless 
vanity —to the wreck at the other extreme 
of the scale. There is no describing the zeal 
and vigilance by which this driver obtained 
and secured us to himself. For a while we 
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practiced devices for avoiding him, and did 
not scruple to wound his feelings; but we 
might as well have been kind, for it came to 
the same thing in the end. Once we had al- 
most escaped. Our little man’s horse had been 
feeding, and he had not fastened his bridle 
on when the ortiere called a carriage for us. 
He made a snatch at his horse’s bridle; it 
came off in his hand and hung dangling; an- 
other driver saw the situation and began to 
whip his horse across the square; our little 
man seized his horse by the forelock, and drag- 
* ging him along at the top of his speed, arrived 
at the hotel door a little the first. What 
could we do but laugh? Everybody in the 
piazza applauded, and I think it must have 
been this fact which confirmed our subjection. 
After that we pretended once that our little 
man had cheated us; but with respectful 
courage he contested the fact, and convinced 
us that we were wrong; he restored a gold 
pencil which he had found in his cab; and, 
though he never got it, he voluntarily promised 
to get a new coat, to do us the more honor 
when he drove us out to pay visits. 


Vv. 


HE was, like all of his calling with whom we 
had to do in Florence, amiable and faithful, and 
he showed that personal interest in us from the 
beginning which is instant with most of them, 
and which found pretty expression when I 
was sending home a child to the hotel from a 
distance at nightfall, I was persistent in get- 
ting the driver’s number, and he divined the 
cause of my anxiety. 

“Qh! rest easy!” he said, leaning down 
toward me from his perch. “I, too, am a 
father!” 

Possibly a Boston hackman might have gone 
so far as to tell me that he had young ones 
of his own, but he would have snubbed in 
reassuring me; and it is this union of grace 
with sympathy which, I think, forms the true 
expression of Italian civilization. It is not 
yet valued aright in the world; but the time 
must come when it will not be shouldered 
aside by physical and intellectual brutality. 
I -hope it may come so soon that the Italians 
will not have learned bad manners from the 
rest of us. As yet, they seem uncontaminated, 
and the orange-vender who crushes a plump 
grandmother up against the wall in some 
narrow street is as gayly polite in his apolo- 
gies, and she as graciously forgiving, as they 
could have been under any older régime. 

But probably the Italians could not change 
if they would. They may fancy changes in 
themselves and in one another, but the barba- 
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rian who returns to them after a long absence 
cannot see that they are personally different, 
for all their political transformations. Life, 
which has become to us like a book which 
we silently peruse in the closet, or at most read 
aloud with a few friends, is still a drama with 
them, to be more or less openly played. This 
is what strikes you at first, and strikes you 
at last: it is the most recognizable thing in 
Italy, and I was constantly pausing in my 
languid strolls, confronted by some dramatic 
episode so bewilderingly familiar that it 
seemed to me I must have already attempted 
to write about it. One day, on the narrow 
sidewalk beside the escutcheoned cloister- 
wall of the church, two young and handsome 
people stopped me while they put upon that 
public stage the pretty melodrama of their 
feelings. The bare-headed girl wore a dress 
of the red and black plaid of the Florentine 
laundresses, and the young fellow standing 
beside her had a cloak falling from his left 
shoulder. She was looking down and away 
from him, impatiently pulling with one hand 
at the fingers of another, and he was vividly 
gesticulating, while he explained or expostu- 
lated, with his eyes not upon her, but looking 
straight forward ; and they both stood as if, in 
a moment of opera, they were confronting an 
audience over the footlights. But they were 
both quite unconscious, and were merely 
obeying the histrionic instinct of their race. 
So was the school-boy in clerical robes, when, 
goaded by some taunt, pointless to the foreign 
bystander, he flung himself into an attitude 
of deadly scorn, and defied the tormenting 
gamins ; so were the vender of chestnut-paste 
and his customer, as they debated over the 
smoking viand the exact quantity and quality 
which a so/do ought to purchase, in view of the 
state of the chestnut market and the price de- 
manded elsewhere ; so was the little woman 
who deplored, in impassioned accents, the 
non-arrival of the fresh radishes we liked with 
our coffee, when I went a little too early for 
them to her stall; so was the fruiterer who 
called me back with an effect of heroic mag- 
nanimity to give me the change I had for- 
gotten, after beating him down from a franc 
to seventy centimes on a dozen of mandarin 
oranges. The sweetness of his air, tempering 
the severity of his self-righteousness in doing 
this, lingers with me yet, and makes me 
ashamed of having got the oranges at a just 
price. I wish he had cheated me. 

We, too, can be honest if we try, but the 
effort seems to sour most of us. We hurl our 
integrity in the teeth of the person whom we 
deal fairly with; but when the Italian makes 
up his mind to be just, it is in no ungracious 
spirit. It was their lovely ways, far more than 












































their monuments of history and art, that made 
return to the Florentines delightful. I would 
rather have had a perpetuity of the cameriere’s 
smile when he came up with our coffee in 
the morning than Donatello’s San Giorgio, if 
either were purchasable ; and 
the face of the old chamber- 
maid, Maria, full of motherly 
affection, was better than the 
facade of Santa Maria No- 
vella. 


vi. 


Ir is true that the church 
bore its age somewhat bet- 
ter; for though Maria must 
have been beautiful, too, in 
her youth, her complexion 
had not that luminous flush 
in which three hundred years 
have been painting the mar- 
ble front of the church. It is 
this light, or this color,— I hardly know which 
to call it, — that remains in my mind asthe most 
characteristic quality of Santa Maria Novella ; 
and I would like to have it go as far as possi- 
ble with the reader, for I know that the edifice 
would not otherwise present itself in my pages, 
however flatteringly entreated or severely cen- 
sured. I remember the bold mixture of the styles 
in its architecture, the lovely sculptures of its 
grand portals, the curious sun-dials high in its 
front; I remember the brand-new restoration 
of the screen of monuments on the right, with 
the arms of the noble patrons of the church 
carved below them, and the grass of the space 
inclosed showing green through the cloister- 
arches all winter long; I remember also 
the unemployed laborers crouching along its 
sunny base for the heat publicly dispensed in 
Italy on bright days — when it is not needed ; 
and they all gave me the same pleasure, equal 
in degree, if not inkind. While the languor of 
these first days was still heavy upon me, I crept 
into the church for a look at the Ghirlandajo 
frescoes behind the high altar, the Virgin of 
Cimabue, and the other objects which one is 
advised to see there, and had such modest 
satisfaction in them as may come to one who 
long ago, once for all, owned to himself that 
emotions to which others testified in the pres- 
ence of such things were beyond him. The 
old masters and their humble acquaintance 
met shyly, after so many years; these were 
the only terms on which I, at least, could 
preserve my self-respect ; and it was not till 
we had given ourselves time to overcome our 
mutual diffidence that the spirit in which their 
work was imagined stole into my heart and 
made me thoroughly glad of it again. Per- 
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haps the most that ever came to me was a 
sense of tender reverence, of gracious quaint- 
ness in them; but this was enough. In the 
meanwhile I did my duty in Santa Maria 
Novella. I looked conscientiously at all the 
pictures, in spite of a great deal of trouble I 
had in putting on my glasses to read my 
“ Walks in Florence” and taking them off to 
see the paintings; and I was careful to iden- 
tify the portraits of Poliziano and the other 
Florentine gentlemen and ladies in the fres- 
coes. I cannot say that I was immediately 
sensible of advantage in this achievement; 
but I experienced a present delight in the 
Spanish chapel at finding not only Petrarch 
and Laura, but Boccaccio and Fiammetta, in 
the groups enjoying the triumphs of the 
church militant. It will always remain a con- 
fusion in our thick Northern heads, this attri- 
bution of merit through mere belief to people 
whose lives cast so little luster on their creeds ; 
but the confusion is an agreeable one, and I 
enjoyed it as much as when it first overcame 
me in Italy. 


Vil. 


THE cicerone who helped me about these 
figures was a white-robed young monk, one 
of twelve who are still left at Santa Maria 
Novella to share the old cloisters now mainly 
occupied by the pupils of a military college 
and a children’s school. It was*noon, and 
the corridors and the court were full of boys 
at their noisy games, on whom the young 
father smiled patiently, lifting his gentle voice 
above their clamor to speak of the suppression 
of the convents. This was my first personal 
knowledge of the effect of that measure, and 
I now perceived the hardship which it must 
have involved, as I did not when I read of it, 
with my Pro- 
testant _satis- - 
faction, in the wer eee 
newspapers. ‘2 
The uncom- o<® 
fortable thing 
about any in- 
stitution which 
has survivedits 
usefulness is 
that it still em- 
bodies so much 
harmless life 
that must suf- 
fer in its des- 
truction. The 
monks and 
nuns had been 
a heavy bur- 
den no doubt, 
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for many ages, and at 
the best they cum- 
bered the ground ; but 
when it came toa ques- 
4..= tion of sweeping them 
* away, it meant sorrow 
and exile and dismay 
__ to thousands of gentle 
Be ; and blameless spirits 
+ like the brother here, 
who recounted one of 
many such histories so 
meekly, so unresentfully. He and his few 
fellows were kept there by the piety of certain 
faithful who, throughout Italy, still maintain 
a dwindling number of monks and nuns in 
their old cloisters wherever the convent hap- 
pened to be the private property of the order. 
I cannot say that they thus quite console the 
sentimentalist who would not have the con- 
vents reéstablished, even while suffering a 
pcgnen regret for their suppression ; but I 
now from myself that this sort of sentiment- 
alist is very difficult, and perhaps he ought 
not to be too seriously regarded. 
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Vill. 


THE sentimentalist is very abundant in 
Italy, and most commonly he is of our race 
and religion, though he is rather English than 
American. The Englishman, so chary of his 
sensibilities at home, abandons himself tothem 
abroad. At Rome he already regrets the good 
old days of the temporal power, when the 
streets were unsafe after nightfall and unclean 
the whole twenty-four hours, and there was 
no new quarter. At Venice he is bowed down 
under the restorations of the Ducal Palace 
and the church of St. Mark; and he has no 
language in which to speak of the little 
steamers on the Grand Canal, which the Vene- 
tians find so convenient. In Florence, from 
time to time, he has a panic prescience that 
they are going to tear down the Ponte Vec- 
chio. I de not know how he gets this, but he 
has it, and all the rest of us sentimentalists 
eagerly share it with him when he comes in 
to the “ad/e-d’héte luncheon, puts his Baedeker 
down by his plate, and before he has had a 
bite of anything calls out: “ Well, they are 
going to tear down the Ponte Vecchio!” 

The first time that this happened in our 
hotel, I was still under the influence of the 
climate; but I resolved to visit the Ponte 
Vecchio with no more delay, lest they should 
be going to tear it down that afternoon. It 
was not that I cared a great deal for the 
bridge itself, but my accumulating impressions 
of Florentine history had centered about it as 
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the point at which that history really began 
to be historic. I had formed the idea of a little 
dramatic opening for my sketches there, with 
Buondelmonte riding in from his villa to meet 
his bride, and all that spectral train of Ghibel- 
line and Guelphic tragedies behind them on the 
bridge ; and it appeared to me that this could 
not be managed if the bridge were going to be 
torndown. I trembled for my cavalcade, igno- 
miniously halted on the other side of the Arno, 
or obliged to go round and come in on some 
other bridge without regard to the fact ; and 
at some personal inconvenience I hurried off 
to the Ponte Vecchio. I could not see that 
the preparations for its destruction had begun, 
and I believe they are still threatened only in 
the imagination of sentimental Anglo-Saxons. 
The omnibuses were following each other 
over the bridge in the peaceful succession of 
so many horse-cars to Cambridge, and the 
ugly little jewelers’ booths glittered in their 
wonted security on either hand all the way 
across. The carriages, the carts, the foot-pas- 
sengers were swarming up and down from the 
thick turmoil 
of Por San 
Maria; and 
the bridge did 
not respond 
with the slight- 
est tremor to 
the heel clan- 
destinely 
stamped upon 
it for a final 
test of its sta- 


bility. 
But the 
alarm I had 


suffered was 
no doubt use- 
ful, for it was 
after this that 
I really began 
to be serious with my material, as I found it 
everywhere in the streets and the books, and 
located it from one to the other. Even if one 
has no literary designs upon the facts, that is 
incomparably the best way of dealing with 
the past. At home, in the closet, one may 
read history, but one can realize it, as if it were 
something personally experienced, only on the 
spot where it was lived. This seems to me the 
prime use of travel ; and to create the reader 
a partner in the enterprise and a sharer in its 
realization seems the sole excuse for books of 
travel, now when modern facilities have abol- 
ished hardship and danger and adventure, and 
nothing is more likely to happen to one in 
Florence than in Fitchburg. 

In this pursuit of the past, the inquirer will 
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often surprise himself in the possession of a 
genuine emotion ; at moments the illustrious 
or pathetic figures of other days will seem to 
walk before him unmocked by the grotesque 
and burlesquing shadows we all cast while in 
the flesh. I will not swear it, but it would 
take little to persuade me that I had vanishing 
glimpses of many of these figures in Florence. 
One of the advantages of this method is that 
you have your historical personages in a sort 
of picturesque contemporaneity with one an- 
other and with yourself, and you imbue them 
all with the sensibilities of our own time. Per- 
haps this is not an advantage, but it shows 
what may be done by the imaginative faculty ; 
and if we do not judge men by ourselves, 
how are we to judge them at all? 


1X. 


I TOOK some pains with my Florentines, 
first and last, I will confess it. I went quite 
back with them to the lilies that tilted all 
over the plain where they founded their city 
in the dawn of history, and that gave her that 
flowery name of hers. I came down with 
them from Fiesole to the first marts they held 
by the Arno for the convenience of the mer- 
chants who did not want to climb that long 
hill to the Etruscan citadel; and I built my 
wooden hut with the rest hard by the Ponte 
Vecchio, which was an old bridge a thousand 
years before Gaddi’s structure. I was with 
them all through that dim turmoil of wars, 
martyrdoms, pestilences, heroisms, and trea- 
sons for a thousand years, feeling their in- 
creasing purpose of municipal freedom and 
hatred of the one-man power (i/ governo d’un 
solo) alike under Romans, Huns, Longobards, 
Franks, and Germans, till in the eleventh 
century they marched up against their mother 
city, and destroyed Fiesole, leaving nothing 
standing but the fortress, the cathedral, and 
the Caffé Aurora, where the visitor lunches 
at this day, and has an incomparable view of 
Florence in the distance. When, in due time, 
the proud citizens began to go out from their 
gates and tumble their castles about the ears 
of the Germanic counts and barons in the 
surrounding country, they had my sympathy 
almost to the point of active codperation ; 
though I doubt now if we did well to let those 
hornets come into the town and build other 
nests within the walls, where they continued 
nearly as pestilent as ever. Still, so long as 
no one of them came to the top permanently, 
there was no danger of the one-man power 
we dreaded, and we could adjust our arts, 
our industries, our finances to the state of 
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street warfare, even if it lasted, as at one time, 
for forty years. I was as much opposed as 
Dante himself to the extension of the national 
limits, though I am not sure now that our 
troubles came from acquiring territory three 
miles away, beyond the Ema, and I could 
not trace the bitterness of partisan feeling 
even to the annexation of Prato, whither it 
took me a whole hour to go by the steam- 
tram. But when the factions were divided un- 
der the names of Guelph and Ghibelline, and 
subdivided again into Bianchi and Neri, I 
was always of the Guelph and the Bianchi 
party, for it seemed to me that these wished 
the best to the commonwealth, and preserved 
most actively the traditional fear and hate of 
the one-man power. I belicved heartily in the 
wars against Pisa and Siena, though after- 
ward, when I visited those cities, I took their 
part against the Florentines, perhaps because 
they were finally reduced by the Medici —a 
family I opposed from the very first, uniting 
with any faction or house that contested its 
rise. They never deceived me when they 
seemed to take the popular side, nor again 
when they voluptuously favored the letters 
and arts, inviting the city full of Greeks to 
teach them. I mourned all through the reign 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent over the subjec- 
tion of the people, never before brought un- 
der the one-man power, and flattered to their 
undoing by the splendors of the city and the 
state he created for him. When our disso- 
lute youth went singing his obscene songs 
through the moonlit streets, I shuddered 
with a good Piagnone’s abhorrence; and I 
heard one morning with a stern and solemn 
joy that the great Frate had refused absolu- 
tion to the dying despot who had refused 
freedom to Florence. Those were great days 
for one of my thinking, when Savonarola real- 
ized the old Florentine ideal of a free com- 
monwealth, with the Medici banished, the 
Pope defied, and Christ king; days incred- 
ibly dark and terrible, when the Frate paid 
for his good-will to us with his life, and suf- 
fered by the Republic which he had restored. 
Then the famous siege came, the siege of fif- 
teen months, when Papist and Lutheran united 
under one banner against us, and treason did 
what all the forces of the Empire had failed 
to effect. Yet Florence, the genius of the 
great democracy, never showed more glorious 
than in that supreme hour, just before she 
vanished forever, and the Medici bastard en- 
tered the city out of which Florence had died, 
to be its liege lord where no master had ever 
been openly confessed before. I could follow the 
Florentines intelligently through all till that ; 
but then, what suddenly became of that burn- 
ing desire of equality, that deadly jealousy of a 
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tyrant’s domination, that love of country sur- 
passing the love of life? It is hard to recon- 
cile ourselves to the belief that the right can 
be beaten; that the spirit of a generous and 
valiant people can be broken ; but this is what 
seems again and again to happen in history, 
though never so signally, 
so spectacularly, as in 
Florence when the Me- 
dici were restored. After 
that there were conspira- 
cies and attempts of in- 
dividuals to throw off the 
yoke; but in the great 
people,the prostrate body 
of the old democracy, not 
a throe of revolt. Had 
they outlived the passion of their youth for lib- 
erty, or were they sunk in despair before the 
odds arrayed against them ? I did not know 
what todo with the Florentines from this point; 
they mystified me, silently suffering under the 
Medici for two hundred years, and then sleep- 
ing under the Lorrainese for another century, 
to awake in our own time the most polite, 
the most agreeable of the Italians perhaps, 
but the most languid. They say of them- 
selves, “ We lack initiative”; and the foreigner 
most disposed to confess his ignorance can- 
not help having heard it said of them by other 
Italians that while the Turinese, Genoese, 
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and Milanese, and even the Venetians, excel 
them in industrial enterprise, they are less even 
than the Neapolitans in intellectual activity ; 
and that when the capital was removed to 
Rome they accepted adversity almost with in- 
difference, and resigned themselves to a sec- 


ond place in everything. I do not know 
whether this is true; there are some things 
against it, as that the Florentine schools are 
confessed!y the best in Italy, and that it would 
be hard anywhere in that country or another 
to match the group of scholars and writers 
who form the University of Florence. These 
are not all Florentines, but they live in Flor- 
ence, where almost any one would choose to 
live if he did not live in London, or Boston, 
or New York, or Helena, Montana T. There 
is no more comfortable city in the world, I 
fancy. American canned goods, including Bos- 
ton baked beans, are to be had at the princi- 
pal grocers’, and there is almost every shade 
of Protestant preaching, with Catholic ser- 
mons in English every Sunday. But you can- 
not paint comfort so as to interest the reader 
of a magazine paper. Even the lack of ini- 
tiative in a people who conceal their adver- 
sity under very good clothes, and have abol- 
ished beggary, cannot be made the subject 
of a graphic sketch; one must go to their 
past for that. 
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X. 


Yet if the reader had time, I would like to 
linger a little on our way down to the Via 
Borgo Santi Apostoli, where it branches off 
into the Middle Ages out of Via Tornabuoni, 
not far from Vieusseux’s Circulating Library. 
For Via Tornabuoni zs charming, and merits 
to be observed for the ensemble it offers of 
the contemporary Florentine expression, with 
its alluring shops, its confectioners and cafés, 
its florists and milliners, its dandies and tour- 
ists, and, ruggedly massing up out of their 
midst, the mighty bulk of its old Strozzi palace, 
medizval, somber, superb, tremendously im- 
pressive of the days when really a man’s house 
was his castle. Everywhere in Florence, the 
same sort of contrast presents itself in some 
degree ; but nowhere quite so dramatically as 
here, where it seems expressly contrived for the 
sensation of the traveler when he arrives at 
the American banker’s with his letter of credit 
the first morning, or comes to the British 
pharmacy for his box of quinine pills. It is 
eminently the street of the tourists, who are 
always haunting it on some errand. The 
best shops are here, and the most English is 
spoken; you hear our tongue spoken almost 
as commonly as Italian and much more loudly, 
both from the chest and through the nose, 
whether the one is advanced with British 
firmness to divide the groups of civil and 
military loiterers on the narrow pavement 
before the confectioner Giacosa’s, or the other 
is flattened with American curiosity against the 
panes of the jewelers’ windows. There is not 
here the glitter of mosaics which fatigues the 
eye on the Lungarno or in Via Borgognissanti, 
nor the white glare of new statuary — or stat- 
uettary,rather 
—which ren- 
ders other 
streets impas- 
sable; _ but 
there is a so- 
bered richness 
in the display, 
and a local 
character in 
the prices 
which will so- 
ber the pur 
chaser. 

Florence is 
not well pro- 
vided with 
spaces for the 
outdoor loun- 
ging which 
Italian leisure 


loves, and you A FLORENTINE FLOWER-GIRL. 
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must go to the Cascine for much Florentine 
fashion if you want it; but something of it is 
always rolling down through Via Tornabuoni 
in its carriage at the proper hour of the day, 
and something more is always standing before 
Giacosa’s, English-tailored, Italian-mannered, 
to bow, and smile, and comment. I was glad 
that the sort of swell whom I used to love in 
the Piazza at Venice abounded in the narrower 
limits of Via Tornabuoni. I was afraid he was 
dead; but he graced the curbstone there with 
the same lily-like disoccupation and the same 
sweetness of aspect which made the Procuratie 
Nuove like a parterre. He was not without his 
small dog or his cane held to his mouth; he was 
very, very patient and kind with the aged crone 
who plays the part of Florentine flower-girl in 
Via Tornabuoni, and whom I after saw aiming 
with uncertain eye a boutonniére of violets at 
his coat-lapel ; there was the same sort of calm, 
heavy-eyed beauty looking out at him from 
her ice or coffee through the vast pane of the 
confectioner’s window, that stared sphinx-like 
in her mystery from a cushioned corner of 
Florian’s ; and the officers went by with tink- 
ling spurs and sabers, and clicking boot-heels, 
differing in nothing but their Italian uniforms 
and complexions from the blonde Austrian 
military of those far-off days. I often won- 
dered who or what those beautiful swells might 
be, and now I rather wonder that I-did not 
ask some one who could tell me. But perhaps 
it was not important; perhaps it might even 
have impaired their value in the picture of a 
conscientious artist who can now leave them, 
without a qualm, to be imagined as rich and 
noble as the reader likes. Not all the fre- 
quenters of Doney’s famous café were both, 
if one could trust hearsay. Besides those who 
could afford to drink the first sprightly run- 
nings of his coffee-pot, it was said that there 
was a genteel class who, for the sake of being 
seen to read their newspapers there, paid for 
the second decantation from its grounds, 
which comprised what was left in the cups 
from the former. This might be true of a 
race which loves a goodly outside perhaps a 
little better than we do; but Doney’s is not 
the Doney’s of old days, nor its coffee so very 
good at first hand. Yet if that sort of self- 
sacrifice goes on in there, I do not object ; it 
continues the old Latin tradition of splendor 
and hunger which runs through so many pleas- 
ant books, and is as good in its way as a beggar 
at the gate of a palace. Itis a contrast; it flat- 
ters the reader who would be incapable of it ; 
and let us have it. It is one of the many con- 
trasts in Florence of which I spoke, and not 
all of which there is time to point out. But if 
you would have the full effect of the grimness 
and rudeness of the Strozzi Palace (drolly 


parodied, by the way, in a structure of the 
same street which is like a Strozzi Palace on the 
stage), look at that bank of flowers at one cor- 
ner of its base,—roses, carnations, jonquils, 
great Florentine anemones,— laying their 
delicate cheeks against the savage blocks of 
stone, rent and burst from their quarry, and 
set here with their native rudeness untamed 
by hammer or chisel. 


XI. 


THE human passions were wrought almost 
as primitive into the civic structure of Flor- 
ence, downin the thirteenth century, which you 
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will find with me at the bottom of the Borgo 
Santi Apostoli, if you like to come. There 
and thereabouts dwelt the Buondelmonti, the 
Amidei, the Uberti, the Lamberti, and other 
noble families, in fastnesses of stone and iron 
as formidable as the castles from which their 
ancestors were dislodged when the citizens 
went out into the country around Florence, 
and destroyed their strongholds and obliged 
them to come into the city ; and thence from 
their casements and towers they carried on 
their private wars as conveniently as ever, 
descending into the streets, and battling about 
among the peaceful industries of the vicinity 
for generations. It must have been inconven- 
ient for the industries, but so far as one can 
understand, they suffered it just as a Ken- 
tucky community now suffers the fighting out 
of a family feud in its streets, and philosophic- 
ally gets under shelter when the shooting be- 
gins. It does not seem to have been objected 
to some of these palaces that they had vaulted 
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passageways under their first stories, provided 
with trap-doors to let the besieged pour hot 
water down on the passers below ; these ave- 
nues were probably strictly private, and the 
citizens did not use them at times when family 
feeling ran high. In fact, there could have 
been but little coming and going about these 
houses for any who did not belong in them. 
A whole quarter, covering the space of several 
American city blocks, would be given up to 
the palaces of one family and its adherents, 
in a manner which one can hardly understand 
without seeing it. The Peruzzi, for example, 
inclosed a Roman amphitheater with their 
palaces, which still follow in structure the 
circle of the ancient edifice; and the Peruzzi 
were rather peaceable people, with less occa- 
sion for fighting-room than many other Flor- 
entine families—far less than the Buondel- 
monti, Uberti, Amidei, Lamberti, Gherardini, 
and others, whose domestic fortifications seem 
to have occupied all that region lying near 
the end of the Ponte Vecchio. They used to 
fight from their towers on three corners of 
Por San Maria above the heads of the people 
passing to and from the bridge, and must 
have occasioned a great deal of annoyance 
to the tourists of that day. Nevertheless, they 
seem to have dwelt in very tolerable enmity 
together till one day when a Florentine gen- 
tleman invited all the noble youth of the city 
to a banquet at his villa, where, for their 
greater entertainment, there was a buffoon 
playing his antics. This poor soul seems not 
to have been a person of better taste than 
some other humorists, and he thought it droll 
to snatch away the plate of Uberto degl’ In- 
fangati, who had come with Buondelmonte, 
at which Buondelmonte became furious, and 
resented the insult to his friend, probably in 
terms that disabled the politeness of those 
who laughed, for it is recorded that Oddo di 
Arrigo dei Fifanti, “a proud and resolute man,” 
became so incensed as to throw a plate and 
its contents into Uberto’s face. The tables 
were overturned, and Buondelmonte stabbed 
Oddo with a knife; at which point the party 
seems to have broken up, and Oddo returned 
to Florence from Campi, where the banquet 
was given, and called a family council to plot 
vengeance. But a temperate spirit prevailed 
in this senate, and it was decided that Buon- 
delmonte, instead of dying, should marry 
Oddo’s niece, Reparata degli Amidei, differ- 
ently described by history as a plain girl, and 
as one of the most beautiful and accomplished 
damsels of the city, of a very noble and con- 
sular family. Buondelmonte, a handsome and 
gallant cavalier, but a weak will, as appears 
from all that happened, agreed to this, and 
everything was happily arranged, till one day 
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when he was riding by the house of Forese 
Donati. Monna Gualdrada Donati was look- 
ing out of the window, and possibly expecting 
the young man. She called to him, and when 
he had alighted and come into the house she 
began to mock him. 

“Cheer up, young lover! Your wedding. 
day is coming, and you will soon be happy 
with your bride.” 7 

“You know very well,” said Buondelmonte, 
“that this marriage was a thing I could not 
get out of.” 

“Oh, indeed!” cried Monna Gualdrada. 
“ As if you did not care for a pretty wife!” 
And then it was, we may suppose, that she 
hinted those things she is said to have insin- 
uated against Reparata’s looks and her fitness 
otherwise for a gentleman like Buondelmonte. 
“If I had known you were in such haste 
to marry — but God’s will be done! We can- 
not have things as we like in this world!” 
And Machiavelli says that the thing Monna 
Gualdrada had set her heart on was Buon- 
delmonte’s marriage with her daughter, “ but 
either through carelessness, or because she 
thought it would do any time, she had not 
mentioned it to any one.” She added, prob- 
ably with an affected carelessness, that the 
Donati were of rather better lineage than the 
Amidei, though she did not know whether he 
would have thought her Beatrice as pretty as 
Reparata. And then suddenly she brought 
him face to face with the girl, radiantly beau- 
tiful, the most beautiful in Florence. “ This 
is the wife I was keeping for you,” said 
Monna Gualdrada; and she must have known 
her ground well, for she let the poor young 
man understand that her daughter had long 
been secretly in love with him. Malespini 
tells us that Buondelmonte was tempted by a 
diabolical spirit to break faith at this sight ; 
the devil accounted for a great many things 
then to which we should not now, perhaps, 
assign so black an origin. “ And I would very 
willingly marry her,” he faltered, “if I were 
not bound by that solemn promise to the 
Amidei”; and Monna Gualdrada now plied 
the weak soul with such arguments and rea- 
sons, in such wise as women can use them, 
that he yielded, and giving his hand to Bea- 
trice, he did not rest till they were married. 
Then the Amidei, the Uberti, the Lamberti, 
and the Fifanti, and others who were out- 
raged in their cousinship or friendship by this 
treachery and insult to Reparata, assembled 
in the church of Santa Maria sopra Porta to 
take counsel again for vengeance. Some 
were of opinion that Buondelmonte should 
be cudgeled, and thus publicly put to shame ; 
others that he should be wounded and dis- 
figured in the face; but Mosca Lamberti 
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rose and said: “There is no need of all 
these words. If you strike him or disfigure 
him, get your graves ready to hide in. Cosa 
fatta capo ha!” With which saying he advised 
them to make an end of Buondelmonte alto- 
gether. His words had the acceptance that 
they would now have in a Kentucky family 
council, and they agreed to kill Buondel- 
monte when he should come to fetch home 
his bride. On Easter morning, in the year 
1215, they were waiting for him in the house 
of the Amidei, at the foot of the Ponte Vec- 
chio; and when they saw him come riding, 
richly dressed in white, on a white palfrey, 
over the bridge, and “ fancying,” says Ma- 
chiavelli, “ that such a wrong as breaking an 
engagement could be so easily forgotten,” 
they sallied out to the statue of Mars which 
used to be there. As Buondelmonte reached 
the group,—it must have been, for all his 
courage, with a face as white as his mantle,— 
Schiatta degli Uberti struck him on the head 
with a stick, so that-he dropped stunned from 
his palfrey. Then Oddo di Arrigo, whom he 
had stabbed, and Mosca Lamberti, who had 
pronounced his sentence, and Lambertaccio 
Amidei, “and one of the Gangolandi,” ran 
and cut his throat. 

There arose a terrible tumult in the city, 
and the girl whose fatal beauty had wrought 
this horror, governing herself against her 
woman’s weakness with supernatural strength, 
mounted the funeral car beside herlover’s body, 
and taking his head into her lap, with his blood 
soaking her bridal robes, was drawn through 
the city everywhere, crying for vengeance. 

From that hour, they tell us, the factions that 
had long tormented Florence took new names, 
and those who had sided with the Buondel- 
monti and the Donati for the Pope against 
the Emperor became Guelphs, while the parti- 
sans of the Amidei and the Empire became 
Ghibellines, and began that succession of re- 
ciprocal banishments which kept a good fourth 
of the citizens in exile for three hundred years. 


XI. 


Wuat impresses one in this and the other 
old Florentine stories is the circumstantial 
minuteness with which they are told, and 
their report has an air of simple truth very 
different from the literary factitiousness to 
which one is tempted in following them. 
After six centuries the passions are as living, 
the characters as distinct, as if the thing hap- 
pened yesterday. Each of the persons stands 
out a very man or woman, in that clear, strong 
light of the early day through which they 
move. From the first the Florentines were 
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able to hit each other off with an accuracy 
which comes of the southern habit of living 
much together in public, and one cannot 
question these lineaments. Buondelmonte, 
Mosca Lamberti, Monna Gualdrada, and 
even that “one of the Gangolandi,” how 
they possess the imagination! Their palaces 
still rise there in the grim, narrow streets, and 
seem no older in that fine Florentine air than 
houses of fifty years ago elsewhere. They 
were long since set apart, of course, to other 
uses. The chief palace of the Buondelmonti 
is occupied by an insurance company; there 
is a little shop for the sale of fruit and vege- 
tables niched into the grand Gothic portal of 
the tower, and one is pushed in among the 
pears and endives by the carts which take up 
the whole street from wall to wall in passing. 
The Lamberti palace was confiscated by the 
Guelph party, and was long used by the Art 
of Silk for its guild meetings. Nowitis a fire- 
engine house, where a polite young lieutenant 
left his architectural drawings to show us 
some frescoes of Giotto lately uncovered there 
over an old doorway. Over a portal outside 
the arms of the guild were beautifully carved 
by Donatello, as you may still see; and ina 
lofty angle of the palace the exquisite loggia 
of the family shows its columns and balustrade 
against the blue sky. 

I say blue sky for the sake of the color, and 
because that is expected of one in mentioning 
the Florentine sky ; but, as a matter of fact, I 
do not believe it was blue half a dozen days 
during the winter of ’82-’83. The prevailing 
weather was gray, and down in the passages 
about the bases of these medizval structures 
the sun never struck, and the point of the 
medizeval nose must always have been very 
cold from the end of November till the begin- 
ning of April. 

The tradition of an older life continues into 
the present everywhere; only in Italy it isa 
little more evident, and one realizes in the 
discomfort of the poor, who have succeeded 
to these dark and humid streets, the discom- 
fort of the rich who once inhabited them, and 
whose cast-off manners have been left there. 
Monna Gualdrada would not now call out to 
Buondelmonte riding under her window, and 
make him come in and see her beautiful 
daughter ; but a woman of the class which now 
peoples the old Donati houses might do it. 

I walked through the Borgo Santi Apostoli 
for the last time late in March, and wandered 
round in the winter, still lingering in that won- 
derful old nest of palaces, before I came out 
into the cheerful bustle of Por San Maria, the 
street which projects the glitter of its jewelers” 
shops quite across the Ponte Vecchio. One 
of these, on the left corner, just before you 
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reach the bridge, is said to occupy the site 
of the loggia of the Amidei; and if you are 
young and strong, you may still see them 
waiting there for Buondelmonte. But my eyes 
are not very good any more, and I saw only 
the amiable modern Florentine crowd, swollen 
by a vast number of English and American 
tourists, who at this season begin to come up 
from Rome. There are a good many anti- 
quarian and bric-d-brac shops in Por San 
Maria; but the towers from which the vanished 
families used to fight have been torn down, 
so that there is comparatively little danger 
from a chance bolt there. 


XIII. 


One of the furious Ghibelline houses of 
this quarter were the Gherardini, who are 
said to have become the Fitzgeralds of Ire- 
land, whither they went in their exile, and 
where they enjoyed their fighting privileges 
long after those of their friends and ac- 
quaintances remaining in Florence had been 
cut off. The city annals would no doubt tell 
us what end the Amidei and the Lamberti 
made ; from the Uberti came the great Fari- 
nata, who, in exile with the other Ghibellines, 
refused with magnificent disdain to join them 
in the destruction of Florence. But the his- 
tory df the Buondelmonti has become part 
of the history of the world. One branch of 
the family migrated from Tuscany to Cor- 
sica, where they changed their name to Buo- 
naparte, and from them came the great Na- 
poleon. As to that “one of the Gangolandi,” 
he teases me into vain conjecture, lurking 
in the covert of his family name, an elusive 
personality which I wish some poet would 
divine for us. The Donati afterward made 
a marriage which brought them into as 
lasting remembrance as the Buondelmonti; 
and one visits their palaces for the sake of 
Dante rather than Napoleon. They inclose, 
with the Alighieri house in which the poet 
was born, the little Piazza Donati, which you 
reach by going up the Corso to the Borgo 
degli Albizzi, and over against them on that 
street the house of the Portinari stood, where 
Beatrice lived, and where it must have been 
that she first appeared to the rapt boy who 
was to be the world’s Dante, “clothed in a 
most noble color, a modest and becoming 
crimson, garlanded and adorned in such wise 
as befitted her very youthful age.” The pal- 
ace of the Salviati—in which Cosmo I. was 
born, and in which his father, Giovanni delle 
Bande, taught the child courage by fijnging 
him from an upper window into the arms of 
a servitor below —has long occupied the 
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site of the older edifice ; and the Piazza Do- 
nati, whatever dignity it may once have had, 
is now nothing better than a shabby court. 
The back windows of the tall houses sur- 
rounding it look into it when not looking 
into one another, and see there a butcher’s 
shop, a smithy, a wagon-maker’s, and an inn for 
peasants with stabling. On a day when | 
was there, a wash stretched fluttering across 
the rear of Dante’s house, and the banner of 
a green vine trailed from a loftier balcony. 
From one of the Donati casements an old 
woman in a purple knit jacket was watching 
a man repainting an omnibus in front of the 
wagon shop ; a great number of canaries sang 
in cages all round the piazza; a wrinkled 
peasant with a faded green cotton umbrella 
under his arm gave the place an effect of rus- 
tic sojourn ; and a diligence that two playful 
stable-boys were long in hitching up drove 
jingling out, with its horses in brass-studded 
head-stalls, past where I stood under the fine 
old arches of the gateway. I had nothing to 
object to all this, nor do I suppose that this 
last state of his old neighborhood much 
vexes the poet now. It was eminently pic- 
turesque, with a sort of simple cheerfulness 
of aspect, the walls of the houses in the little 
piazza being of different shades of buff, with 
window-shutters in light green opening back 
upon them from those casements where the 
shrieking canaries hung. The place had that 
tone which characterizes so many city per- 
spectives in Italy, and especially Florence— 
which makes the long stretch of Via Borgo- 
gnissanti so smiling, and bathes the sweep of 
Lungarno in a sunny glow wholly independ- 
ent of the state of the weather. As you stroll 
along one of these light-yellow avenues you 
say to yourself, “ Ah, ‘Ais is Florence!” And 
then suddenly you plunge into the gray- 
brown gloom of such a street as the Borgo 
degli Albizzi, with lofty palaces climbing in 
vain toward the sun, and frowning upon the 
street below with fronts of stone, rude or 
sculptured, but always stern and cold; and 
then that, too, seems the only Florence. They 
are in fact equally Florentine; but I suppose 
one expresses the stormy yet poetic life of the 
old commonwealth, and the other the serene, 
sunny commonplace of the Lorrainese régime. 

I was not sorry to find this the tone of 
Piazza Donati, into which I had eddied from 
the austerity of Borgo degli Albizzi. It really 
belongs to a much remoter period than the 
older-looking street—to the Florence that 
lingers architecturally yet in certain narrow 
avenues to the Mercato Vecchio, where the 
vista is broken by innumerable pent-roofs, 
balconies, and cornices; and a throng of oper- 
atic figures in slouch hats and short, cloaks 


















































are so very improbably bent on any realistic 
business, that they seem to he masquerading 
there in the mysterious fumes of the cook- 
shops. Yet I should be loath, for no very 
tangible reason, to have Piazza Donati like 
one of these avenues or in any wise different 
from what it is; certainly I should not like to 
have the back of Dante’s house smartened up 
like the front, which looks into the Piazza San 
Martino. I do not complain that the restora- 
tion is bad; it is even very good, for all that I 
know ; but the unrestored back is better, and I 
have a general feeling that the past ought to be 
allowed totumble downin peace, though I have 
nodoubt that whenever this happened I should 
be one of the first to cry out against the bar- 
barous indifference that suffered it. I dare 
say that in a few hundred years, when the fact 
of the restoration is forgotten, the nineteenth 
century medizvalism of Dante’s house will 
be acceptable to the most fastidious tourist. 
I tried to get into the house, which is open to 
the public at certain hours on certain days, but 
Ialwayscame at ten on Saturday, when I ought 
to have come at two on Monday, or the like; 
and so at last I had to content myself with 
the interior of the little church of San Martino, 
where Dante was married, half a’stone’s cast 
from where he was born. The church was 
closed, and I asked a cobbler, who had brought 
his work to the threshold of his shop hard by, 
for the sake of the light, where the sacristan 
lived. He answered me unintelligibly, with- 
out leaving off for a moment his furious ham- 
mering at the shoe in his lap. He must have 
been asked that question a great many times, 
and I do not know that I should have taken 
any more trouble in his place; but a woman 
in a fruit-stall next door had pity on me, 
knowing doubtless that I was interested in 
San Martino on account of the wedding, and 
sent me to No.1. But No.1 was a house so 
improbably genteel that I had not the courage 
to ring; and I asked the grocer alongside for 
a better direction. He did not know how to 
give it, but he sent me to the local apothecary, 
who in turn sent me to another number. Here 
another shoemaker, friendlier or idler than the 
first, left off gossiping with some friends of 
his, and showed me the right door at last in 
the rear of the church. My pull at the bell 
shot the sacristan’s head out of the fourth- 
story window in the old way that always de- 
lighted me, and I perceived even at that dis- 
tance that he was a man perpetually fired with 
zeal for his church by the curiosity of stran- 
gers. I could certainly see the church, yes; 
he would come down instantly and open it 
from the inside if I would do him the grace 
to close his own door from the outside. I com- 
plied willingly, and in another moment I stood 
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within the little temple, where, upon the whole, 
for the sake of the emotion that divine genius, 
majestic sorrow, and immortal fame can accu- 
mulate within one’s average commonplaceness, 
it is as well to stand as any other spot on earth. 
It is a very little place, with one-third of the 
space divided from the rest by an iron-tipped 
wooden screen. Behind this is the simple altar, 
and here Dante Alighieri and Gemma Donati 
were married. In whatever state the walls 
were then, they are now plainly whitewashed, 
though in one of the lunettes forming a sort 
of freze half round the top was a fresco said 
to represent the espousals of the poet. The 
church was continually visited, the sacristan 
told me, by all sorts of foreigners, English, 
French, Germans, Spaniards, even Americans, 
but especially Russians, the most impassioned 
of all for it. One of this nation, one Russian 
eminent even among his impassioned race, 
spent several hours in looking at that picture, 
taking his stand at the foot of the stairs by 
which the sacristan descended from his lodg- 
ing into the church. He showed me the very 
spot; I do not know why, unless he took me 
for another Russian, and thought my pride 
in a compatriot so impassioned might have 
some effect upon the fee I was to give him. 
He was a credulous sacristan, and I cannot 
find any evidence in Miss Horner's faithful 
and trusty “ Walks in Florence” that there is 
a fresco in that church representing the es- 
pousals of Dante. The paintings in the lunettes 
are by a pupil of Masoccio’s, and deal with 
the good works of the twelve Good Men of 
San Martino, who, ever since 1441, have had 
charge of a fund for the relief of such shame- 
faced poor as were unwilling to ask alms. 
Prince Strozzi and other patricians of Flor- 
ence are at present among these Good Men, 
so the sacristan said; and there is an iron 
contribution-box at the church door, with an 
inscription promising any giverindulgence, suc- 
cessively guaranteed by four popes, of twen- 
ty-four hundred years ; which seemed really to 
make it worth one’s while. 


XIV. 


In visiting these scenes, one cannot but 
wonder at the small compass in which the 
chief facts of Dante’s young life, suitably to 
the home-keeping character of the time and 
race, occurred. There he was born, there he 
was bred, and there he was married to 
Gemma Donati after Beatrice Portinari died. 
Beatrice’s father lived just across the way from 
the Donati houses, and the Donati houses 
adjoined the house where Dante grew up 
with his widowed mother. He saw Beatrice 
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in her father’s house, and he must often have 
been in the house of Manetto de’ Donati as a 


child. As a youth he no doubt made love to- 


Gemma at her casement ; and here they must 
have dwelt after they were married, and she 
began to lead him a restless and unhappy 
life, being a fretful and foolish woman, by 
the accounts. One realizes all this there with 
a distinctness which the clearness of the Ital- 
jan atmosphere permits. In that air events 
do not seem to age any more than edifices; 
a life, like a structure, of six hundred years 
ago seems of yesterday, and one feels toward 
the Donati as if that troublesome family were 
one’s own contemporaries. The evil they 
brought on Dante was not domestic only, 
but they and their party were the cause of his 
exile and his barbarous sentence in the pro- 
cess of the evil times which brought the 
Bianchi and Neri to Florence. There is in 
history hardly anything so fantastically mali- 
cious, so tortuous, so perverse, as the series 
of chances that ended in his banishment. 
Nothing could apparently have been more 
remote from him, to all human perception, 
than that quarrel of a Pistoja family, in which 
the children of Messer Cancelliere’s first 
wife, Bianca, called themselves Bianchi, and 
the children of the second called themselves 
Neri, simply for contrary-mindedness’ sake. 
But let us follow it, and see how it reaches 
the poet and finally delivers him over to a 
life of exile and misery. One of these Can- 
cellieri of Pistoja falls into a quarrel with an- 
other and wounds him with his sword. They 
are both boys, or hardly more, and the father 
of the one who struck the blow bids him go 
to his kinsmen and beg their forgiveness. 
But when he comes to them the father of the 
wounded youth takes him out to the stable, 
and striking off the offending hand on a block 
there, flings it into his face. “Go back to 
your father and tell him that hurts are healed 
with iron, not with words.” The news of this 
cruel deed throws all Pistoja into an incompre- 
hensible medizval frenzy. The citizens arm 
and divide themselves into Bianchi and Neri; 
the streets become battle-fields. Finally some 
cooler heads ask Florence to interfere. Flor- 
ence is always glad to get a finger into the 
affairs of her neighbors, and to quiet Pistoja 
she calls the worst of the Bianchi and Neri 
to her. Her own factions take promptly to 
the new names ; the Guelphs have long ruled 
the city; the Ghibellines have been a whole 
generation in exile. But the Neri take up the 
old Ghibelline réle of invoking foreign inter- 
vention, with Corso Donati at their head — 
a brave man, but hot, proud, and lawless. 
Dante is of the Bianchi party, which is that 
of the liberals and patriots, and in this qual- 


ity he goes to Rome to plead with the Pope 
to use his good offices for the peace and free- 
dom of Florence. In his absence he is ban- 
ished for two years and heavily fined; then 
he is banished for life, and will be burned if he 
comes back. His party comes into power, but 
thesentenceis neverrepealed, and in the despair 
of an exile Dante, too, invokes the stranger’s 
help. He becomes Nero; he dies Ghibelline. 

I walked up from the other Donati houses 
through the Via Borgo degli Albizzi to the 
Piazza San Pier Maggiore to look at the 
truncated tower of Corso Donati, in which he 
made his last stand against the people when 
summoned by their Podesta to answer for all 
histreasons and seditions. He fortified the ad- 
joining houses, and embattled the whole neigh- 
borhood, galling his besiegers in the streets 
below with showers of stones and arrows. 
They set fire to his fortress, and then he es- 
caped through the city wall into the open 
country, but was hunted down and taken by 
his enemies. On the way back to Florence 
he flung himself from his horse, that they 
might not have the pleasure of triumphing 
with him through the streets, and the soldier 
in charge of him was surprised into running 
him through with his lance, as Corso intended. 
This is the story that some tell ; but others say 
that his horse ran away, dragging him over the 
road by his foot, which caughtin his stirrup, and 
the guard killed him, seeing him already hurt to 
death. Dante favors the latter version of his 
end, andsees him in hell, torn along at the heels 
of a ‘beast, whose flight is toward “ the valley 
where never mercy is.” The poet had once 
been the friend as well as brother-in-law of 
Corso, but had turned against him when Corso’s 
lust of power threatened the liberties of Flor- 
ence. Youmust see this little space of the city 
to understand how intensely narrow and local 
the great poet was in his hates and loves, and 
how considerably he has populated hell and 
purgatory with his old neighbors and acquaint- 
ance. Among those whom he puts in Para- 
dise was that sister of Corso’s, the poor Pic- 
carda, whose story is one of the most pathetic 
and pious legends of that terrible old Flor- 
ence. The vain and worldly life which she 
saw around her had turned her thoughts 
toward heaven, and she took the veil in the 
convent of Santa Chiara. Her brother was 
then at Bologna, but he repaired straightway 
to Florence with certain of his followers, 
forced the convent, and dragging his sister 
forth amid the cries and prayers of the nuns, 
gave her to wife to Rosellino della Tosa, a 
gentleman to whom he had promised her. 
She, in the bridal garments with which he had 
replaced her nun’s robes, fell on her knees, 
and implored the succor of her Heavenly 
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Spouse and suddenly her beautiful body was 
covered with a loathsome leprosy, and in a 
few days she died inviolate. Some will have 
it that she merely fell into a slow infirmity, 
and so pined away. Corso Donati was the 
brother of Dante’s wife, and without ascrib- 
ing to Gemma more of his quality than Pic- 
carda’s, one may readily perceive that the poet 
had not married into a comfortable family. 

In the stump of the old tower which I had 
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Our of the heat and toil and dust of trades, 
Far from the sound of cities and of seas, 
I journeyed lonely, and alone I sought 
The valley of the ages and the place 

Of the wind-braided waters. 

I was one, 
A pilgrim, whose blind steps led thitherward 
Into the shadow and forgetfulness 

That bless secluded streams and sheltering 
vales: 

Fleeing the blare of traffic, in the track 
Of autumn solitudes I followed where 
The leaves were falling to the littered ground, 
And every leaf was ripened to the fall. 
Once earlier had I sought the same retreat, 
Haunted of listless steps and careless eyes; 
Green was the mantle of the leafy hill, 
Swollen the stream along the spongy bank ; 
The meadow was a lake where swelling knolls 
Lifted their grassy islands to the sun. 

But autumn is the lovelier, the best; 

And here at last I cast me at my length 
In the mid-valley, where the stream expands 
* 
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come to see, I found a poulterer’s shop, 
bloody and evil-smelling, and two frowsy 
girls picking chickens. In the wall there is a 
tablet signed by the Messer Capitani of the 
Guelph Party, forbidding any huckster to sell 
his wares in that square under pain of a certain 
fine. The place now naturally abounds in 
them. The Messer Capitani are all dead, with 
their party, and the hucksters are no longer 
afraid. 
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Lake- wise, and lilies lift their broad green palms 
Against the sunshine, and the skaters slide 
Upon the water, and the beetles dive 
Into their shady gardens; while ashore 
The glossy water-thrush trips close upon 
And courtesies at the margin as she wets 
All of her slender body in the pool. 
And here a myriad creatures built and toiled 
At their incessant masonry. 
I heard 
The meadows drinking in the wet; the sod 
Supping the generous sunshine; now forgot 
The sea-tides burdened with careering fleets, 
The land-tides pouring o’er the thundering 
pave, 

And the tumultuous clangor of the bells 
In smoke-wreathed steeple and tower. 

Sweeter I found 
In solitude the deep and tranquil stream 
Of autumn, broken on her golden fields 
By zephyr hissing through the hedge, the sigh 
Of airy waterfalls, as in the wood 
The plaintive robin’s tender tremolo. 
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Look up, my heart, unto the heights! look up 
Beyond the frosty hills, through torrent and 
wood, 
On to the wind-swept highland, with its bed 
Ofdiamond-powdered snow ; my good steed cast 
The solid snow-seals from his heavy hoofs, 
Till all the sparkling plain was struck across 
With stained and dingy crescents. 
So we toiled; 
Now through the clustering groves’ white- 
cushioned boughs, 
And now through openings, and anon between 
The tall unbending columns that impale 
The architectural forests. 
There no lack 
Of the imploring cries that startle us— 
The jay-bird’s shrill alarm, and many notes 
Untraceable to any tongue whatever, 
Heaven-born and brief. 
Sometimes we faintly heard 
The wee ground-squirrel’s whistle sharp and 
clear ; 
Sometimes the drum of pheasant ; or the boom 
Of the woodpecker raining rapid blows 
Upon his hollow tree. 
Anon we sank 
Into the awful cafions, where the brook 
Hissed between icy fangs that cased the shore, 
Slim, lank, and pallid blue. 
There we beheld 
The flower-like track of the coyédte, near 
The fairy tracery where the squirrel skipped 
Graceful and shy; yet farther on we saw 
The small divided hollows where the doe 
Dropped her light foot and lifted it away; 
And then the print of some designing fox 
Or dog’s more honest paw; the solid bowls 


That held the swaying oxen’s spreading hoof; 
And suddenly, in awe, the bear’s broad palm 
With almost human impress. 
Journeying 
Under the sky’s blue vacancy, I saw 
How Nature prints and publishes abroad 
Her marvelous gospels. 
Here the wind-burnt bark, 
Like satin glossed and quilted; scattered twigs 
In mystic hieroglyphics; the gaunt shrubs 
That seem to point to something wise and 
grave ; 
The leafless stalks that rise so desolate 
Out of their slender shafts within the drift; 
Under the dripping gables of the fir 
The slow drops softly sink their silent wells 
Into the passive snow; and over all 
Swept the brown needles of the withering 
pine. 

Thither, my comrade, would I fly with thee, 
Out of the maelstrom, the metropolis, 
Where the pale sea-mist storms the citadels 
With ghastly avalanches. 

The hot plains, 
Dimmed with a dingy veil of floating dust, 
The brazen foot-hills, the perennial heights, 
And the green girdle of the spicy wood 
We thread with gathering rapture. 

Still we climb! 
The season and the summit passed alike, 
High on the glacial slopes we plant our feet 
Beneath the gray crags insurmountable ; 
Care, like a burden, falling from our hearts; 
Joy, like the wings of morning, spiriting 
Our souls in ecstasy to outer worlds 
Where the moon sails among the silver peaks 
On the four winds of Heaven! 


Charles Warren Stoddard. 
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A piscussion of any art or artist readily 
enough might begin with a chapter on Fash- 
ion. Of this I ask no livelier illustration than 
the experience of a poet whose time-honored 
method is just now fresh in favor, as if he 
were at matins instead of even-song. It is 
somewhat strange that the Greeks —at least 
those late Athenians who spent their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing —should have left vacant the seat 
in their hemicycle to which their gay inher- 
itors have directed that puissant goddess, La 
Mode. The dullest know that ito her are sa- 
cred, as the school-books say, not only dress 
and manners, but styles of furniture, decora- 


tion, and all that caters to the lust of the eye 
and the pride of life. But the adept perceive 
that fashion often decides our taste in litera- 
ture, our bent of study, and even of religious 
thought; how much it has to do with the 
spirit, no less than the outcome, of human 
effort. Progress comes by experiment, and 
this from ennui—ennui that leads to voy- 
ages, wars, revolutions, and plainly to change 
in the arts of expression; that cries out to the 
imagination, and is the nurse of the invention 
whereof we term necessity the mother. The 
best of modes is not above challenge. No 
stroke can always hold the trophy. Pretty 
much the same instinct that makes a woman 


































































accept the later, perhaps the uglier, style of 
dress, secures a trial, even a vogue, to some 
new method in art or letters. Few demur 
jonger than Taglioni’s sister, who stared at a 
bonnet, the last new thing from Paris, then 
laughed outright and said, “ How very ridic- 
ulous you look, my dear... . . Can you 
get me one like it?” In fact, we must have 
discovery, and that by licensing the fashions 
of successive times, most of them defective, 
many retrogressive, a few on the path to higher 
use and beauty. These few may return again 
and again; they go out of sight, but on an 
elliptic orbit. Contemporary judgment is least 
of all judicial. The young forestall novelty 
itself. The old mistrust or look backward 
with a sense of loss. It is hard for either to 
apply tests that are above each fashion, yet 
derived from all. I suppose that in vicious, 
and in barren, periods of our English song, 
men’s faculties were much the same as ever; 
that a sense of beauty was on the alert. There 
is an exhortation to critical humility when 
some despised style of a past century suddenly 
appears fit and attractive ; when, from caprice 
or wholesome instinct, we pick up the round- 
bowed spectacles of our forebears and see 
things as they saw them. Their art, dress, 
accent, quaintly rebuke us; their dainty spirit 
lives again, and we adopt, as lightly as we 
formerly contemned, a fashion which we avow 
that atelast we rightly interpret. 

It is wholly natural, then, that a poet like 
Dr. Holmes should have been in vogue and 
out of vogue; one who easily can afford to 
regard either position with tranquillity, but 
at times, it may be, thought somewhat too 
antiquated by wits of the new dispensation. At 
this moment,— the favorite both of Time, to 
whom thanks for touching him so gently, and 
of a tide that again bears him forward,— he 
is warmly appreciated by verse-makers of the 
latest mode. As a scientific homilist, his pop- 
ular gauge has been less subject to fluctua- 
tions. Science has but one fashion—to lose 
nothing once gained ; and Holmes’s pluck and 
foresight kept him ahead till his neighbors 
caught up and justified him. His verse, how- 
ever, puts us on terms with a man of certain 
tastes and breeding; it is the result of quali- 
ties which may or may not be fashionable at 
a given date. Just now they connect him 
with the army of occupation,—a veteran, it 
is true, but, despite his ribbons and crosses, 
assuredly not “ retired.” 

The distinction between his poetry and 
that of the new makers of society-verse is 
that his is a survival, theirs the attempted 
revival, of something that has gone before. 
He wears the seal of “that past Georgian 
day” by direct inheritance, not from the old 
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time in England, but from that time in Eng- 
land’s lettered colonies, whose inner sections 
still preserve the hereditary language and 
customs as they are scarcely to be found 
elsewhere. His work is as emblematic of 
the past as are the stairways and hand- 
carvings in various houses of Cambridge, 
Portsmouth, and Norwich. Some of our 
modern verse is a symptom of the present 
renaissance,— which itself delights in going 
beyond its models. More spindles, more arti- 
fice, more furbelows and elaborate graces. 
Its originals were an imitation, as we find 
them in the villas of Pope and Walpole, in 
Hogarth’s toilet-party, in architecture, gar- 
dening, costume, furniture, manners. Here 
were negro pages, gewgaws, silks and por- 
celain from China (as now from Japan) — 
a mixture of British, Gallic, and Oriental 
fashions and decorations. Now we are work- 
ing in much the same spirit, and even more 
resolutely, with novelties added from regions 
then unfamiliar, but reviving in both life and 
literature the manner of that day. A new 
liking for the Georgian heroics and octosyl- 
labics is queerly blended with our practice 
in the latest French forms,— themselves a 
revival of a far more ancient minstrelsy. 
Such things when first produced, the genuine 
expression of their time, may yield a less 
conscious pleasure, but are of more worth; 
they have the savor of honest purpose, which 
their imitation lacks. Among living old-style 
poets, Dr. Holmes, the least complex and 
various, seems most nearly to the manner 
born ; his work, as I say, being a survival, 
and not an experiment. It is freshened, how- 
ever, by the animation which, haplessly for 
compilers of provincial literature, was wanting 
in the good Old Colony days. The maker 
wears the ancestral garb, and is a poet in 
spite of it. His verses have the courtesy and 
wit, without the pedagogy, of the knee-buckle 
time, and a flavor that is really their own. 
There are other eighteenth-century survivors, 
whose sponsors are formality and dullness ; 
but Holmes has the modern vivacity, and 
adjusts without effort even the most hack- 
neyed measures to a new occasion. Through- 
out the changes of fifty years he has practiced 
the method familiar to his youth, thinking it 
fit and natural, and one to which he would 
do well to cling. The conservative persist- 
ency of his muse is as notable in matter as 
in manner. On the whole, so far as we can 
classify him, he is at the head of his class, 
and in other respects a class by himself. 
Though the most direct and obvious of the 
Cambridge group, the least given to subtil- 
ties, he is our typical university poet ; the min- 
strel of the college that bred him, and within 
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whose liberties he has taught, jested, sung, 
and toasted, from boyhood to what in com- 
mon folk would be old age. Alma Mater has 
been more to him than to Lowell or Long- 
fellow,— has occupied a surprising portion of 
his range ; if we go back to Frere and Canning, 
even to Gray, for his like, there is no real 
prototype, and yet, as a university poet, he 
curiously illustrates his own theories of natu- 
ral descent. Behind him figure many Har- 
vard rhymesters,— scholars and divines, who, 
like the Wartons at Oxford, wrote verse 
whether poets or not, English and Latin nud//o 
discrimine, and few indeed were our early 
verse-makers that were not college men. 
Holmes would be Holmes, if Norton and 
Urian Oakes,—to say nothing of their Tenth 
Muse, Mistress Bradstreet, whose Augustan 
features, if some Smybert only had preserved 
them for us, assuredly should distinguish the 
entrance to the Harvard Annex,—if these 
worthies, even if Byles and Green, had not 
flourished before him; but he is the lawful 
heir to their fervor, wit, and authority, and 
not until he came into his estate could Har- 
vard boast a natural songster as her laureate. 
Two centuries of acclimation, and some ex- 
perience of liberty, probably were needed to 
germinate the fancy that riots in his meas- 
wres. Before his day, moreover, the sons of 
the Puritans hardly were ripe for the doctrine 
‘that there is a time to laugh, that humor is 
‘quite as helpful a constituent of life as gravity 
or gloom. Provincial-wise, they at first had 
‘to receive this in its cruder form, and relished 
lheartily the broad fun of Holmes’s youthful 
werse. Their mirth-maker soon perceived that 
both fun and feeling are heightened when 
combined. The poet of “ The Last Leaf” was 
among the first to teach his countrymen that 
pathos is an equal part of true humor; that 
sorrow is lightened by jest, and jest redeemed 
from coarseness by emotion, under most con- 
ditions of this our evanescent human life. 


Wuart one does easily is apt to be his forte, 
though years may pass before he finds this 
out. Holmes’s early pieces, mostly college- 
verse, were better of their kind than those of 
a better kind written in youth by some of his 
contemporaries. The humbler the type, the 
sooner the development. The young poet 
had the aid of a suitable habitat; life at Har- 
vard was the precise thing to bring out his 
talent. There was nothing of the hermit- 
thrush in him; his temper was not of the 
withdrawing and reflective kind, nor mood- 
ily introspective,—it throve on fellowship, 
and he looked to his mates for an audience 
as readily as they to him for a toast-master. 
He seems to have escaped the poetic measles 
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altogether; if not, he hid his disorder with 
rare good sense, for his verse nowhere shows 
that he felt himself “ among men, but not of 
them”; on the contrary, he fairly might 
plume himself on reversing the Childe’s 
boast, and declare “ I have loved the world, 
and the world me.” The thing we first note 
is his elastic, buoyant nature, displayed from 
youth to age with cheery frankness,—so that 
we instinctively search through his Dutch 
and. Puritan ancestries to see where came in 
the strain that made this Yankee Frenchman 
of so likable a type. Health begets relish, and 
Holmes has never lacked for zest,—zest that 
gives one the sensations best worth living 
for, if happiness be the true aim of life. He 
relished from the first, as keenly <s an actor 
or orator or a clever woman, appreciation 
within sight and sound. There is an un- 
written Plaudite at the end of every poem, 
almost of every stanza. He has taken his 
reward as he went along, even before print- 
ing his songs; and if he should fail of the 
birds in the bush, certainly has held to every 
one in hand. It is given to few to capture 
both the present and the future,—to Holmes, 
perhaps, more nearly than to most of his 
craft, yet he would be the last to doubt that 
he stands on lower ground than those to 
whom poetry, for its own sake, has been a 
passion and belief. In his early work the 
mirth so often outweighed the sentiment as 
to lessen the promise and the self-prediction 
of his being a poet indeed. Some of one’s 
heart-blood must spill for this, and, while 
many of his youthful stanzas are serious and 
eloquent, those which approach the feeling 
of true poetry are in celebration of com- 
panionship and good cheer, so that he seems 
like a down-east Omar or Hafiz, exemplify- 
ing what our gracious Emerson was wont to 
preach, that there is honest wisdom in song 
and joy. 

If the Rev. Abiel Holmes had serious 
thoughts of finding his boy so animated by 
the father’s “ Life of Dr. Stiles” as to be set 
upon entering the ministry, they must have 
faded out as he read the graceless rhymes, 
the comic and satiric verse, which the viva- 
cious youth furnished to “The Collegian.” 
His metrical escapades also boded ill, as in 
Lowell’s case, for a long allegiance to the 
law,— which, it seems, he read after gradva- 
tion. Noone can long remain a good lawyer 
and a fertile man of letters. The medical 
profession, however, has teemed with poets 
and scholars; for its practice makes literary 
effort a delightful change, an avocation, 
rather than a fatiguing addition to scriptural 
labor for daily bread. Holmes is a shining 
instance of one who has done solid work as 























































a teacher and practitioner, in spite of his suc- 
cess in literature. As a versifier, he started 
with the advantage of hitting the public by 
buffo-pieces, and with the disadvantage of 
being expected to make his after-hits in the 
same manner,—to write for popular amuse- 
ment in the major rather than the minor key. 
His verses, with the measured drum-beat of 
their natural rhythm, were easily understood ; 
he bothered his audience with no accidental 
effects, no philandering after the finer lyrical 
distinctions. It is not hard to surmise what 
“standard” poets had been found on his 
father’s book-shelves. Eloquence was a fea- 
ture of his lyrics,—such as broke out in the 
line, “ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down!” 
and the simple force of “Old Ironsides” is 
indeed worth noting as it culminates in the 
last stanza. The making of verse that is seized 
upon by school-day spokesmen barely out- 
lived the influence of Croly, of Drake and 
Halleck, of Pierpont with his “Stand! the 
ground’s your own, my braves!” and Holmes 
himself would scarcely write in this way now. 
Yet one who sees, looming up by the Ports- 
mouth docks, a fine old hulk to which these 
lines secured half a century of preservation 
will find them coming again to mind. “The 
Meeting of the Dryads,” another early poem, 
is marked by so much grace that it seems 
as if the youth who wrote its quatrains 
might in time have added a companion- 
piece to “The Talking Oak.” The things 
which he turned off with purely comic aim 
were neatly finished, and the merriment of 
a new writer, who dared not be “as funny” 
as he could, did quite as much for him as 
his poems of a higher class. The fashion of 
the latter, however, we see returning again. 
There is the pathetic silhouette of the old 
man, who so 

“ Shakes his feeble head, 


That it seems as if he said, 
‘ They are gone.’ ” 


This equals the best recent knee-buckle 
verse, and excels most of it in simplicity. It 
taught a lesson to Locker and Saxe, and more 
than one among younger favorites look up to 
Holmes affectionately, conscious that the 
author of “The Last Leaf,” “My Aunt,” 
“The Dilemma,” and of later trifles still more 
refined, like “ Dorothy Q.,” is the Nestor of 
their light-armed holiday encampment. 

A poet so full of zest is wont to live his life, 
rather than to scorn delights in service of the 
thankless muse. Dr. Holmes’s easy-going 
method, and a sensible estimate of his own 
powers, have defined the limits of his zeal. 
His poetry was and is, like his humor, the 
overflow of a nervous, original, decidedly 
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intellectual nature ; of a sparkling life, no less, 
in which he gathered the full worth of hey- 
day experiences. See that glimpse of Paris, a 
student’s penciled sketch, with Clemence trip- 
ping down the Rue de Seine. It is but a bit, 
yet through its atmosphere we make out a 
poet who cared as much for the sweets of the 
poetic life as for the work that was its product. 
He had through it all a Puritan sense of duty, 
and the worldly wisdom that goes with a due 
perception of values, and he never lost sight 
of his practical career. His profession, after 
all, was what he took most seriously. Ac- 
cepting, then, with hearty thanks, his care- 
dispelling rhyme and reason, pleased often by 
the fancies which he tenders in lieu of imagi- 
nation and power,— we go through the collec- 
tion of his verse, and see that it has amounted 
to a great deal in the course of a bustling fifty 
years. These numerous pieces divide them- 
selves, as to form, into two classes,—lyrics 
and poetic essays in solid couplet-verse ; as to 
purpose, into the lighter songs that may be 
sung, and the nobler numbers, part lyrical, 
part the poems, both gay and sober, delivered 
at frequent intervals during h*s pleasant career. 
He is asong-writerof the natural kind, through 
his taste for the open vowel-sounds, and for 
measures that set themselves to tune. Lyrics 
of high grade, whose verbal and rhythmical 
design is of itself sufficient for the spiritual 
ear, are not those which are best adapted to 
the musician’s needs. Some of Holmes’s bal- 
lads are still better than his songs. Lines in 
“ The Pilgrim’s Vision” have a native flavor: 


“Come hither, God-be-Glorified, 
And sit upon my knee; 

Behold the dream unfolding 
Whereof I spake to thee, 

By the winter’s hearth in Leyden, 
And on the stormy sea.” 


Even his ballads are raciest when brimmed 
with the element that most attracts their 
author, that of festive good-fellowship. He 
gives us a brave picture of Miles Standish, 
the little captain, stirring a posset with his 
sword : 

“He poured the fiery Hollands in,—the man that 
never feared,— 

He took a long and solemn draught, and wiped his 
yellow beard ; 

And one by one the musketeers—the men that 
fought and prayed— 

All drank as ’twere their mother’s milk, and not a 
man afraid,” 


Yet if the poet’s artistic conscience had 
been sterner, the last two stanzas of this ballad 
“On Lending a Punch-bowl” would not 
have been spared to weaken its proper close. 

In his favorite department Holmes always 
has been an easy winner, gaining in quality 
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as fast as the standard of such work has ad- 
vanced. In fact, he has advanced the stand- 
ard by his own growth in brain-power and 
wisdom. There was a time when half our 
public men wrote poems for recitation,— when 
every set oration was paired with a plat- 
form-poem. The Phi Beta Kappa Society was 
answerable for many labored pentameters of 
Everett, Winthrop, Sprague, and other versi- 
fiers, born or made,— equally so the number- 
less corporations of the federative Saxon race 
in our aspiring municipalities. Of all these ora- 
tors in rhyme, Holmes, by natural selection, 
survives to our day,—and how aptly he 
flourishes withal! From his start as class- 
poet, and his step to the front with “ Poetry, 
a Metrical Essay,” the intervals have not 
been long between his rhymed addresses of 
the standard platform length : at first named, 
hike the books of Herodotus, after the Muses, 
—* Urania,” “Terpsichore,” and so on,—a 
practice shrewdly abandoned, seeing that the 
Graces, the Fates, and all the daughters of 
Nereus hardly would suffice to christen the 
long succession of the Doctor’s metrical dis- 
quisitions, greater or less, that ceases not 
even with ourday. In the years that followed 
his graduation, while practicing in Boston and 
afterward a lecturer at Dartmouth, he was 
summoned, nothing loath, whenever a dinner- 
song or witty ballad was needed at home, 
and calls from transpontine and barbaric re- 
gions came fast upon him as his popularity 
grew. Here are some forty printed poems, 
which cheered that lucky class of ’29, and 
how many others went before and after them 
we know not. Among college-poets the para- 
gon,—and surely this the ideal civic bard, 
who at the outset boasted of his town, 


“ Her threefold hill shall be 
The home of art, the nurse of liberty,” 


and who has celebrated her every effort, in 
eace or war, to make good the boast. He 
Is an essential part of Boston, like the crier 
who becomes so identified with a court that 
it seems as if Justice must change her quar- 
ters when he is gone. The Boston of Holmes, 
distinct as his own personality, certainly must 
go with him. Much will become new, when 
old things pass away with the generation of 
a wit who made a jest that his State House 
was the hub of the solar system, and in his 
heart believed it. The time is ended when 
we can be so local; this civic faith was 
born before the age of steam, and cannot 
outlast, save as a tradition, the advent of 
electric motors and octuple-sheets. Towns 
must lose their individuality, even as men,— 
who yearly differ less from one another. Yet 


the provincialism of Boston has been its 
charm, and its citizens, striving to be cosmo- 
politan, in time may repent the effacement 
of their birth-mark. 

I have referred to the standing of Dr, 
Holmes as a life-long expert in the art of 
writing those natty lyrics, satires, and jeux 
d’esprit, which it has become the usage to 
designate as society-verse. Ten years ago, 
when discussing this “ patrician” industry, | 
scarcely foresaw how actively it soon would 
be pursued. Its minor devotees certainly 
have a place in the Parnassian court; but, if 
content with this petted service, must rank 
among the squires and pages, and not as 
lords of high degree. To indulge in a con- 
ceit,—and no change of metaphor is too 
fanciful with respect to the poetry of con- 
ceits and graces,—much of our modish verse 
is only the souffiée and syllabub of a banquet 
from which strength-giving meats and blooded 
wine are absent. Taken as the verse which 
a drawling society affects to patronize, it 
figures even with the olives and radishes 
scattered along the meal, wherefrom arro- 
gance and beauty languidly pick trifles while 
their thoughts are on something else,—or 
with the comfits at the end, lipped and fin- 
gered by sated guests, or taken home as a 
souvenir and for the nursery. And yet so- 
ciety-verse, meaning that which catches the 
secret of that day or this, may be—as poets 
old and new have shown us— picturesque, 
even dramatic, and rise to a high degree of 
humor and of sage or tender thought. The 
consecutive poems of one whose fancy plays 
about life as he sees it, may be a feast com- 
plete and epicurean, having solid dishes and 
fantastic, all justly savored, cooked with dis- 
cretion, flanked with honest wine, and whose 
cates and dainties, even, are not designed to 
cloy. Taken as a whole, Holmes’s poetry has 
regaled us somewhat after this fashion. His 
pieces light and wise— “Contentment,” the 
“Epilogue to the Breakfast-table Series,” 
“ At the Pantomime,” “A Familiar Letter,” 
etc. — are always enjoyable. One or two are 
exquisite in treatment of the past. “ Dorothy 
Q.,” that sprightly capture of a portrait’s 
maiden soul, has given, like “ The Last Leaf,” 
lessons to admiring pupils of our time. For 
sheer humor, “ The One-hoss Shay” and 
“ Parson Turell’s Legacy” are memorable,— 
extravagances, but full of character, almost 
as purely Yankee as “Tam O’Shanter” is 
purely Scotch. In various whimsicalities, 
Holmes sets the key for Harte and others to 
follow. “The First Fan,” read at a bric-d- 
brac festival in 1877, proves him an adept 
in the latest mode. There is also a conceit 
of showing the youngsters a trick or two, in 
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the story “ How the Old Horse Won the 
Bet,” told to the class of ’71 by the minstrel 
of the class of '29, and pointed with the 
moral that “A horse caz trot, for all he’s old.” 

Good and bright as these things are, some 
of his graver work excels them. Where most 
in earnest he is most imaginative; this, of 
course, is where he is most interested, and 
this again, in moods the results of his scien- 
tific bent and experience. Here he shows 
himself akin to those who have both lightness 
and strength. Thackeray’s reverential mood, 
that was so beautiful, is matched by the feel- 
ing which Holmes, having the familiarity with 
Nature that breeds contempt in graver men, 
exhibits in his thoughts upon “The Living 
Temple.” The stanzas thus named, in meas- 
ure and reverent effect, are not unworthy to 
be read with Addison’s lofty paraphrase of 
the Nineteenth Psalm. Humility in presence 
of recognized law is the spirit of the flings at 
cant and half-truth in his rhymed essays. 
There are charity and tenderness in “The 
Voiceless,” “ Avis,” “Iris,” and “ The Silent 
Melody.” Another little poem, “ Under the 
Violets,” reveals the lover of Collins. But 
“ The Living Temple” and “ The Chambered 
Nautilus” doubtless show us their writer’s 
finest qualities, and are not soon to be for- 
gotten. There is a group of his “ Vignettes,” 
in recollection of Wordsworth, Moore, Keats, 
and Shelley, whose cadence is due to that 
gift of sympathetic vibration which poets seem 
to possess. These pieces are as good as any 
to furnish examples of the sudden fancies 
peculiar to Holmes’s genius, whose glint, if 
not imagination, is like that of the sparks 
struck off from it. One from the stanzas on 
Wordsworth : 


“This is my bark,—a peny’ s ship; 
Beneath a child it roll 

Fear not,— one body makes it dip, 
But not a thousand souls.” 


And this from the Shelley poem, which has 
an eloquent movement throughout : 


“But Love still prayed, with agonizing wail, 
‘One, one last look, ye heaving waters, yield!’ 
Till Ocean, clashing in his jointed mail, 
Raised the pale burden on his level shield.” 


The things which, after all, sharply distinguish 
Holmes from other poets, and constitute the 
bulk of his work, are the lyrics and metrical 
essays composed for special audiences or occa- 
sions. Starting without much creative ambition, 
and as a bard of mirth and sentiment, it is plain 
that he was subject to faults which an easy 
standard entails. His aptitude for writing, 
with entire correctness, in familiar measures, 
has been such that nothing but an equal men- 


tal aptness could make up for the frequent 
padding, the inevitably thin passages, of his 
longer efforts, and for the conceits to which, 
like Moore and Hood, he has been tempted 
to sacrifice the spirit of many a graceful poem. 
To this day there is no telling whither a fancy, 
once caught and mounted, will bear this lively 
rider. Poetry at times has seemed his diver- 
sion, rather than a high endeavor; yet per- 
haps this very seeming is essential to the 
frolic and careless temper of society-verse. 
The charm that is instant, the triumph of the 
passing hour,—these are captured by song 
that often is transitory as the night which 
listens to it. In Holmes we have an attractive 
voice devoted to a secondary order of expres- 
sion. Yet many of his notes survive, and are 
worthy of a rehearing. A true faculty is 
requisite to insure this result, and it is but just 
to say that with his own growth his brilliant 
occasional pieces strengthened in thought, 
wit, and feeling. 

With respect to his style, there is no one 
more free from structural whims and vagaries. 
He has an ear for the “ classical” forms of 
English verse, the academie measures which 
still bid fair to hold their own — those con- 
firmed by Pope and Goldsmith, and here in 
vogue long after German dreams, Italian 
languors, and the French rataplan had their 
effect upon the poets of our motherland across 
the sea. His way of thought, like his style, 
is straightforward and sententious; both are 
the reverse of what is called transcendental. 
When he has sustained work to do, and 
braces himself for a great occasion, nothing 
will suit but the rhymed pentameter; his 
heaviest roadster, sixteen hands high, for a 
long journey. It has served him well, is his 
by use and possession, and he sturdily will 
trust it to the end: 


“ Friends of the Muse, to you of right belong 
The first staid footsteps of my square-toed song; 
Full well I know the strong Gon line 

Has lost its fashion since “1 made it mine; 

But there are tricks old singers will not learn, 
And this grave measure still must serve my turn. 


Nor let the rhymester of the hour deride 

The straight-backed measure with its stately stride; 
It gave the mighty voice of Dryden scope ; 

It sheathed the steel-bright epigrams of Pope; 
In Goldsmith’s verse it is a sweeter strain; 
Byron and Campbell wore its clanking chain ; 

I smile to listen while the critic’s scorn 

Flouts the proud purple kings have nobly worn; 
Bid each new rhymer try his dainty skill 

And mould his seven phrases as he will; 

We thank the artist for his neat device,— 

The shape is pleasing, though the stuff is ice.” 


He compares it, as contrasted with later 
modes, to “the slashed doublet of the cava- 
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lier,”—— the costume that would be chosen by 
Velasquez or Van Dyke., Now, the heroic 
measure is stately, but if picturesqueness is to 
be the test, few will back his opinion that in 
this measure, as written by Pope’s adherents, 
“ Unfading still the better type endures.” In 
the course of English song, the rhymed pen- 
tameter has included more distinct styles than 
even blank-verse, and quite as plainly takes 
on the stamp of its molder. For the man, 
after all, makes or mars it; it lends itself with 
fatal readiness to merely didactic uses, and 
hence has been the patient slave of dullards. 
As written by Chaucer, it was picturesque, full 
of music and color,—the interfluent, luxuri- 
ous pentameter couplet, revived by Hunt and 
Keats, and variously utilized for metrical 
narrative by successive nineteenth-century 
poets. Still, the “straight-backed,” heroic 
measure of Queen Anne's time, say what we 
will, must be a natural and generic English 
form, that could so maintain itself to our own 
day. Recall Pope’s measure in “The Dun- 
ciad,” and again, in “The Rape of the 
Lock,”—that elegant mock-epic which yet 
stands at the head of all poetry a-la-mode. 
How it delights a class that still read Byron 
and Campbell and Scott, the learned body 
of jurists and other professional men, sensible 
and humane, who care little for the poetry of 
beauty alone. I observe that lawyers, veteran 
judges, merry and discreet, enjoy the verse 
of Holmes. It was asked concerning Landor, 
“Shall not the wise have their poets as well 
as the witless?” and shall we begrudge the 
wigged and gowned their rations of wit and 
epigram and lettered jest? Not the form, but 
the informing spirit, is the essential thing, and 
this many, who are on the watch for American 
originality, fail to comprehend. An apt taster 
knows which wine has the novel flavor, though 
the vintages look alike to the eyes. 

The mechanism of Holmes’s briefer occa- 
sional poems is fully as trite and simple. 
Whether this may be from choice or limitation, 
he has accumulated a unique series of pieces, 
vivacious as those of Tom Moore, but with the 
brain of New England in them, and notions 
and instances without end. How sure their 
author’s sense of the fitness of things, his gift of 
adaptability to the occasion,—to how many 
occasions, and what different things! He out- 
rivals Kossuth, the adroit orator who landed in 
a new world, master of its language, and had 
forensic arguments for the bar, grace and 
poetry for women, statistics for merchants, 
and an assortment of local allusions for the 
respective towns and villages in which he 
pleaded his cause. A phantasmagory of the 
songs, odes, and rhymed addresses, of so 
many years; collegiate and civic glories; 
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tributes to princes, embassies, generals, heroes ; 
welcomes to novelists and poets; eulogies 
of the dead; verse inaugural and dedicatory ; 
stanzas read at literary breakfasts, New Eng- 
land dinners, municipal and bucolic feasts; 
odes natal, nuptial, and mortuary; metrical 
delectations offered to his brothers of the 
medical craft—to which he is so loyal— 
bristling with scorn of quackery and challenge 
to opposing systems,—not only equal to all 
occasions, but growing better with their in- 
crease. The half of his early collections is 
made up from efforts of this sort, and they 
constitute nine-tenths of his verse during the 
last thirty years. Now, what has carried 
Holmes so bravely through all this, if not a 
kind of special masterhood, an individuality, 
humor, touch, that we shall not see again? 
Thus we come, in fine, to be sensible of the 
distinctive gift of this poet. The achievement 
for which he must be noted is, that in a field 
the most arduous and least attractive he 
should bear himself with such zest and fitness 
as to be numbered among poets, and should 
do honor to an office which they chiefly dread 
or mistrust, and which is little calculated to 
excite their inspiration. 


HAVING in mind the case of our Autocrat, 
one is moved to traverse the ancient maxim, 
and exclaim, “Count no man unhappy till 
his dying day.” There are few instances 
where a writer, suddenly, and after the age 
when fame is won “or never,” compels the 
public to readjust its estimate of his powers. 
Holmes was not idle as a rhymester from 
1836 to 1857; but his chief labor was given 
to medical practice and instruction, and it 
was fair to suppose that his literary capacity 
had been gauged. Possibly his near friends 
had no just idea of his versatile talent until 
he put forth the most taking serial in prose 
that ever established the prestige of a new 
magazine. At forty-eight he began a new ca- 
reer, as if it were granted him to live life 
over, with the wisdom of middle-age in his 
favor at the start. Coming, in a sense, like 
an author’s first book, “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-table” naturally was twice as clever 
as any “ first book ” of the period. It appears 
that this work was planned in his youth : but 
we owe to his maturity the experience, drol- 
lery, proverbial humor, and suggestion that 
flow at ease through its pages. Little is too 
high or too low for the comment of this 
down-east philosopher. A kind of atten- 
uated Franklin, he views things and folks 
with the less robustness, but with keener dis- 
tinction and insight. His pertinent maxims 
are so frequent that it seems, as was said 
of Emerson, as if he had jotted them down 
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from time to time and here first brought them 
to application; they are apothegms of com- 
mon life and action, often of mental experi- 
ence, strung together by a device so original 
as to make the work quite a novelty in liter- 
ature. The Autocrat holds an intellectual 
tourney at a boarding-house table; there 
jousts against humbug and stupidity, gives 
light touches of knowledge, sentiment, illus- 
tration, coins here and there a phrase des- 
tined to be long current, nor forgets the 
poetic duty of providing a little idyl of human 
love and interest. Here, also, we find his 
best lyrical pieces,—on the side of beauty, 
“The Chambered Nautilus” and “ The Liv- 
ing Temple”; on that of mirth, “The One- 
Hoss Shay ” and its companion-piece. How 
alert his fancy! A tree blows down in his 
woods ; he counts the rings — there are hun- 
dreds of them. “ This is Shakspere’s. The tree 
was seven inches in diameter when he was 
born, ten inches when he died. A little less 
than ten inches when Milton was born ; sev- 
enteen when he died. Here is the span 
of Napoleon’s career. . [haveseen many 


wooden preachers, never one likethis.” Again, 
of letters from callow aspirants: “I have two 
letters on file ; one is a pattern of adulation, the 
other of impertinence. My reply tothe first, con- 
taining the best advice 1 could give, conveyed in 


courteous language, had brought out the sec- 
ond. There wassomesportin this, but Dullness 
isnot commonly a game fish, and only sulks after 
he is struck.” In fine, the Autocrat, if not pro- 
found, is always acute,— the liveliest of monol- 
ogists, and altogether too game to be taken at 
a disadvantage within his own territory. 

Two later books, completing the Autocrat 
series, follow in a similar vein, their scene 
the same boarding-house, their slight plots 
varied by new personages and by-play, the 
conductor of the Yankee symposia the same 
Autocrat, through the aid of a Professor and 
a Poet successively. The best comment on 
these works is made by their sagacious au- 
thor, who likens them to the wine of grapes 
that are squeezed in the press after the first 
juice that runs of itself from the heart of the 
fruit has been drawn off. In this lies a recog- 
nition of the effect of a market that comes to 
an author somewhat late in his life. It is too 
much to expect that one who makes a won- 
derfully fresh start at fifty should run better 
and better, as if in the progressive and not 
the decadent course of life, which latter 
our author himself reckons from a much ear- 
lier stage. And a paying American market 
for purely literary work began with the foun- 
dation of the “Atlantic.” Poe’s will had been 
too weak to wait for it; Hawthorne had 
striven for years; others had struggled and 
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gone down. A lucrative demand for Holmes’s 
prose was too grateful not to be utilized ; be- 
sides, the income of the magazine required 
his efforts. I have laid stress upon the need 
of a market to promote literary activity, but 
it is worth while to note how far. At certain 
times and in special cases, too ready a sale 
tends to lower the grade of ideal work. This 
may even now be observed. On the one 
hand, new writers certainly are brought out 
by the competition between our thriving pub- 
lishers of books and periodicals ; on the other, 
those who prove themselves capable, and are 
found available by the caterers, are drawn 
into a system of over-methodical production 
at stated intervals. The stint is furnished reg- 
ularly ; each year or half-year the new novel 
is thrown off, cleverly adapted to the popular 
taste. Ideal effort is deadened ; the natural 
bent of a poetic mind is subordinated to la- 
bor that is best paid. The hope, patience, 
aspiration that should produce a masterpiece 
are cast aside. If there be a general advance 
it is monotonous, and at the expense of in- 
dividual genius. My deduction is that mat- 
ter supplied regularly for a persistent market, 
though of a high order of journey-work, is 
not improperly designated by that name. 
“The Professor” is written somewhat in 
the manner of Sterne, yet without much art- 
ifice. The story of Iris is an interwoven thread 
of gold. The poems in this book are inferior 
to those of the Autocrat, but its author here 
and there shows a gift of drawing real char- 
acters; the episode of the Little Gentleman 
is itself a poem,—its close very touching, 
though imitated from the death-scene in Tris- 
tram Shandy. “The Poet at the Breakfast- 
table,” written some years after, is of a more 
serious cast than its predecessors, chiefly de- 
voted to Holmes’s peculiar mental specula- 
tions and his fluent gossip on books and learn- 
ing. He makes his rare old pundit a liberal 
thinker, clearly of the notion that a high schol- 
arship leads to broader.views. I do not think 
he would banish Greek from a college curric- 
ulum; but if he should, the Old Master would 
cry out upon him. Between the second and 
third works of this series, his two novels had 
appeared,— curious examples of what a clever 
observer can do by way of fiction in the after- 
noon of life, As conceptions, these were def- 
inite and original, as much so as Hawthorne’s ; 
but that great romancer would have presented 
in a far more dramatic and imaginative fashion 
an Elsie Venner, tainted with the ophidian 
madness that so vexed her human soul,—a 
Myrtle Hazard, inheriting the trace of Indian 
savagery at war with her higher organization. 
The somewhat crude handling of these tales 
betrays the fact that the author was not trained 
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by practice in the novelist’s art. But they 
have the merit of coming down to fact with 
an exhibition of common, often vulgar, every- 
day life in the country towns of Massachusetts. 
This, and realistic drawings of sundry provin- 
cial types, Holmes produces in a manner di- 
rectly on the way to the subsequent evolution 
of more finished works, like Howells’s “A 
Modern Instance” and “The Undiscovered 
Country.” Meanwhile he verifies his birth- 
right by adapting these narratives to the debate 
on inherited tendency, limited responsibility, 
and freedom of the will. On the whole, the 
novels and the Autocrat volumes were indig- 
enous works, in plot and style behind the deft 
creations of our day, but with their writer’s 
acumen everywhere conspicuous. If their 
science and suggestion now seem trite, it must 
be owned that the case was opposite when 
they were written, and that ideas now familiar 
were set afloat in this way. Little of our recent 
literature is so fresh, relatively to our period, 
as these books were in consideration of their 
own. As Holmes’s humor had relaxed the 
grimness of a Puritan constituency, so his 
prose satire did much to liberalize their clerical 
system. This was not without some wrath and 
objurgation on the part of the more rigid 
clergy and laity alike, and at times worked to 
the disadvantage of the satirist and his pub- 
lishers. The situation now seems far away and 
amusing: equally so, the queer audacity of 
his off-hand pronunciamentos upon the grav- 
est themes. He was responsible, I fear, for a 
very airy settlement of distracting social prob- 
lems, to his own satisfaction and that of a gen- 
eration of half-informed readers; for getting 
ready sanction to his postulate of a Brahmin 
caste, and leading many a Gifted Hopkins to 
set up for its representative. Yet his dialogues 
and stories are in every way the expression of 
a stimulating personage, their author,—a frank 
display of the Autocrat himself. If one would 
learn how to be his own Boswell, these five 
books are naive examples of a successful 
American method. 

Holmes’s mental fiber, sturdier with use, 
shows to advantage in a few poems, speeches, 
and prose essays of his later years. These 
illustrate the benefits to an author of having, 
in Quaker diction, a concern upon him; each, 
like the speech “On the Inevitable Crisis,” 
is the outflow of personal conviction, or, like 
“Homeopathy vs. Allopathy,” “The Physi- 
ology of Versification,” etc., the discussion of 
a topic in which he takes a special interest. 
Jonathan Edwards he had epitomized in 
verse : 

“The salamander of divines. 


A deep, strong nature, pure and undefiled; 
Faith, strong as his who stabbed his sleeping child.” 


The notable prose essay on Edwards ex- 
cites a wish that he oftener had found occa- 
sion to indulge his talent for analytic charac- 
terization. He has few superiors in discernment 
of a man’s individuality, however distinct that 
individuality may be from his own. Emerson, 
for example, was a thinker and poet whose 
chartered disciples scarcely would have se- 
lected Holmes as likely to proffer a sympa- 
thetic or even objective transcript of him. 
Yet, when the time came, Holmes was equal 
to the effort. He presented with singular 
clearness, and with an epigrammatic genius at 
white heat, if not the esoteric view of the 
Concord Plotinus, at least what could enable 
an audience to get at the mold of that serene 
teacher and make some fortunate surmise of 
the spirit that ennobled it. I do not recall a 
more faithful and graphic ouside portrait. 
True, it was done by an artist who applies 
the actual eye, used for corporal vision, to the 
elusive side of things, and who thinks little 
too immaterial for the test of reason and 
science,— who looks, we might say, at unex- 
plored tracts by sunlight rather than starlight. 
But it sets Emerson before us in both his 
noonday and sundown moods; in his char- 
acter as a town-dweller, and also as when “he 
looked upon this earth very much as a visitor 
from another planet would look on it.” With 
no waste words, the poet’s walk, talk, bearing, 
and intellect, are illustrated by a series of 
images, and in a style so vehicular as to de- 
serve unusual praise. Writing before the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Holmes’s full treatise on the 
theme, we read this Boston address and sus- 
pect that in understanding of the Emerso- 
nian cult he is not behind its votaries. His 
acceptance of it may be another thing, de- 
pending, like his religion, upon the cast of 
his own nature. 

Many were surprised to find Mr. Arnold 
rating Emerson, as a writer, below Montaigne. 
The latter, however rare and various, de- 
pended largely in his essays on citations from 
the ancients,—in fact, from writers of every 
grade and period; while of Emerson’s infre- 
quent borrowing it may be said that his para- 
phrase often is worth more than the original, 
and that otherwise each of his fruitful sen- 
tences contains some epigram, or striking 
thought, illuminated by a flash of insight and 
power. Holmes, among our poets, is another 
original writer, but his prose is a setting for 
brilliants of a different kind; his shrewd say- 
ings are bright with native metaphor; he is a 
proverb-maker, some of whose words are not 
without wings. When he ranges along the 
line of his tastes and studies, we find him 
honestly bred. Plato and the Stagirite, the 
Elzevir classics, the English essayists, the 
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fathers’ of the healing art, must be in sight on 
his shelves, even though 


“The damp offspring of the modern press 
Flaunts on his table with its pictured p ey 


But his proper study is man, the regard of 

ple and movements close at hand. Some- 
what distrustful of the “inner light,” he stands 
squarely upon observation, experience, induc- 
tion; yet at times is so volatile a theorist that 
one asks how much of his saying is conviction, 
and how much mirth or whim. His profession 
has put him on the alert for natural tendency, 
in the belief that fortune goes by inheritance. 
Crime and virtue are physically foreordained. 
He takes unkindly to sentimental attempts at 
reform. His temper and training so largely 
affect his writings that the latter scarcely can 
be criticised from the merely literary point of 
view. Holmes’s conservatism, then, goes well 
enough with a poet of the old régime, and 
with the maker of light satires and well-bred 
verse. In these the utterance of a radical 
would be as out of keeping as Brown of Osa- 
watomie in a court-suit. There is no call for 
diatribes on his lack of sympathy with the 
Abolitionists, with the transcendentalists, with 
new schools of medicine and art. What has 
this to do with the service of our gallant and 
amiable jongleur ? He sticks to his own like 
the wearer of “ The Entailed Hat.” Innova- 
tion savors ill to his nostril; yet we feel that 
if brought face to face with a case of wrong 
or suffering, his action would be prompted by 
a warm heart and as swift as any enthusiast 
could desire. When the Civil War broke out, 
this conservative poet, who had taken little 
part in the agitation that preceded it, shared 
in every way the spirit and duties of the time. 
None of our poets wrote more stirring war 
lyrics during the conflict, none has been more 
national so far as loyalty, in the Websterian 
sense, to our country and her emblems is con- 
cerned. He always has displayed the simple 
instinctive patriotism of the American minute- 
man. He may or may not side with his neigh- 
bors, but he is for the nation; purely repub- 
lican, if scarcely democratic. His pride is not 
of English, but of long American descent. 
The roundheads of the old country were the 
cavaliers of the new,—a band of untitled 
worthies moving off to found clans of their 
own. “Other things being equal,” the doc- 
tor does prefer “a man of family.” He goes 
“for the man with a gallery of family portraits 
against the one with a twenty-five cent da- 
guerreotype,” unless he finds “that the latter is 
the better of the two.” Better, he thinks, ac- 
cept asphyxia than a mésa//iance, that lasts fifty 
years to begin with, and then passes down the 





line of descent. Even our “ chryso-aristoc- 
racy” he thinks is bettered by the process 
which secures to those “who can afford the 
extreme luxury of beauty” the finest speci- 
mens of “the young females of each succes- 
sive season.” Thus far our sacerdotal cele- 
brant of genealogies and family-trees. It is 
likely that he takes more interest than his 
compeers in the roc. Mass. Hist. Soc. But 
he represents his section within these limits 
as strictly as the poet of the library, the poet 
of the new and radical upper class, the fervent 
poet of liberty and exaltation,—or even as 
Emerson, that provincial citizen of the world 
at large. Our Eastern group of poets is 
unique ; we shall have no other of one caste 
and section so distinct in its separate per- 
sonages. The Puritan strain in Holmes’s 
blood was kept pure in the secluded province 
of Connecticut, where the stern Calvinism of 
the migration yet holds sway. He stands for 
the ancestral feeling as squarely as he refutes 
the old belief; and it is well enough that such 
a poet should be the minstrel of established 
feasts, and loyal to his class, rather than the 
avatar of new classes and conditions. He is 
of Cambridge and Beacon Hill, and in point 
of style, usage, social life, will maintain his 
ground with rhyme and banter,—small swords 
allowed the Ruperts of to-day. Otherwise he 
gives his judgment free scope, and no super- 
stition trammels the logic of his inquisitive 
mind. It has required some independence for 
a man of letters, the friend of Lowell and 
Emerson, to be a Tory, and for a trimontane 
poet to be a progressive and speculative 
thinker. 

There is an unconscious sense of the artis- 
tic in the self-differentiation of social life. It or- 
ganizes a stage performance ; each one makes 
himself auxiliary to the whole by some dra- 
matic instinct that loyally accepts the part 
allotted. Holmes has filled that of hereditary 
chamberlain, the staff never leaving his hand, 
and has performed its functions with uncom- 
mon ardor and distinction. It would not be 
strange if those who often have seen at their 
ceremonies this “fellow of infinite jest, of 
most excellent fancy,” appreciate less than 
others the strength of his ripest years. The 
younger men who gathered to pay him their 
tributes on his seventieth birthday felt that if 
he did not sing at his own féte his thought 
might well be : 


—“ You are kind; may your tribe be increased, 
But ai this I can give you such odds if I will!” 


He did sing, and the mingled gayety and 
tenderness of the song made it, as was fitting, 
one of his sweetest. The occasion itself mel- 
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lowed his voice, and a mere fancy has not 
often played more lightly around the edge of 
feeling than when he said: 


“As on the gauzy wings of fancy flying 
From some far orb I track our watery sphere, 
Home of the struggling, suffering, doubting, dying, 
The silvered globule seems a glistening tear.” 


Five more years have been added to the 
youth of his old age, and in them, if not so 
prolific as once, he has given us some of his 
neatest work in verse and prose. These ef- 
forts have not died with the occasions that 
called them out. Their beauty, it is true, 
took on increase by the manner in which the 
author suited his action to his word, The 
youth, who has heard this last of the recita- 
tionists deliver one of his poems, will recall 
in future years the fire and spirit of a vet- 
eran whose heart was in his work, who reads 
a stanza with the poetic inflection that no el- 
ocutionist can equal, who with it gives you 
so much of himself — the sparkling eye, the 
twinkling by-play of the mouth, the nervous 
frame on tip-toe in chase of imagery un- 
leashed and coursing. . Such a poet lifts the 
glow and fancy of the moment into the re- 
gion of art, but of the art which must be 
enacted to bring out its full effect, and in 
which. no actor save the artist himself can 
satisfactorily essay the single réle. 


Ir the. question is asked, Would the verse 
of Doctor Holmes be held in so much favor if 
he had not confirmed his reputation by prose 
replete with poetic humor and analogy? the 
fairest answer may be in the negative. To- 
gether, his writings surely owe their main suc- 
cess to an approximate exhibition of the author 
himself. Where the man is even more lively 
than his work, the public takes kindly to the 
one and the other. The jester is privileged 
even in the court of art and letters ; yet if 
one could apply to Holmes — the jester, hom- 
ilist, and man of feeling — his own process, 
we should have analysis indeed. Were the 
theme assigned to himself, we should have an 
inimitably honest setting forth of his merits 
and foibles, from this keen anatomist of mind 
and body, this smile-begetter, this purveyor 
to so many feasts. As a New Englander he 
long ago was awarded the highest sectional 
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praise,—that of being, among all his tribe, 
the cutest. His cleverness and versatility be- 
wilder outside judges. Is he a genius? By 
all means. And in what degree? His prose, 
for the most part, is peculiarly original. His 
serious poetry scarcely has been the serious 
work of his life; but in his specialty, verse 
suited to the frolic or pathos of occasions, he 
has given us much of the best-delivered in his 
own time, and has excelled all others in deliy- 
ery. Both his strength and weakness lie in 
his genial temper and his brisk, speculative 
habit of mind. For, though almost the only 
modern poet who has infused enough spirit 
into table and rostrum verse to make it 
worth recording, his poetry has appealed to 
the present rather than the future ; and, again, 
he has too curious and analytic a brain for 
purely artistic work. Of Holmes as a satirist, 
which it is not unusual to call him, I have 
said but little. His metrical satires are of the 
amiable sort that debars him from kinsman- 
ship with the Juvenals of old, or the Popes 
and Churchills of more recent times. There 
is more real satire in one of Hosea Biglow’s 
lyrics than in all our laughing philosopher’s 
irony, rhymed and unrhymed. Yet he is a 
keen observer of the follies and chances which 
satire makes its food. Give him personages, 
reminiscences, manners, to touch upon, and 
he is quite at home. He may not reproduce 
these imaginatively, in their stronger combi- 
nations; but the Autocrat makes no un- 
seemly boast when he says: “It was in 
teaching of Life that we came together. I 
thought I knew something about that, that I 
could speak or write about it to some purpose.” 
Let us consider, then, that if Holmes had died 
young, we should have missed a choice 
example of the New England fiber which 
strengthens while it lasts; that he has lived 
to round a personality that will be traditional 
for at least the time granted to’one or two 
less characteristic worthies of revolutionary 
days; that — “’twas all he wished ””— a few 
of his lyrics already belong to our select an- 
thology, and one or two of his books must 
be counted as factors in what twentieth-cen- 
tury chroniclers will term (and here is matter 
for reflection) the development of “ early” 
American literature. 





Edmund C. Stedman. 











VoL. XXIX.—50. 


CANADA AS A WINTER RESORT. 


WHEN the sarcastic Voltaire sneered at the 
New France which was lost to Louis XV. 
through the frivolous influence of a Pompa- 
dour and the ignorant indifference of the 
French court, he thought to gratify the 
vanity of his monarch by congratulating him 
upon getting rid of “those 1500 leagues of 
snow.” This seems to have been the text 
which some modern tourists have taken 
for their descriptions of Canada; and it 
would be very amusing to collect such writ- 
ings of early travelers, and to read them 
in January in Winnipeg, Toronto, Kingston, 
Montreal, Quebec, or Halifax, in face of the 
populations of these cities enjoying the gay 
delights of the snow in complete uncon- 
sciousness of the misery of their existefice. 
Surely, then, the wind is tempered to the 
shorn Canadian lambs. Butno! The more it 
blows and the more it snows, the better 
“Canucks” seem to like it. 

It is only within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury that intelligent Europeans have really 
become ashamed of the Old World ignorance 
of America, which associated most of the 
continent, but especially the north, with eter- 
nal ice. How many supposed that polar bears 
and buffaloes were easily found about the sub- 
urbs of New York and Montreal! But how 
could an Englishman who has been brought 
up upon the damp and delusive pictures 
drawn by Spenser, Shakspere, Thomson, 
and a host of others, and who once every 
year passes through the long purgatory of a 
London winter,—how could he have any 
true conception of the charm and cheer to be 
got out of the dry snow, the bracing air, and 
the clear skies of the same season in Canada ? 
How could any mortal who defines snow as 
“a wet, sticky substance, seven inches of 
which make one inch of water”; whose asso- 
ciations with it are full of slush in which he is 
more likely to drown than to drive ; who lives 
where fogs, sleet, east winds, and suicidal blues 
are said to have made the English tempera- 
ment what it is,—how could any soul, born 
and bred in such climatic conditions, be able 
to picture what a genuine Canadian winter 
means? Fancy what a difference it would 
have made to the literature of the world had 
the English poets had such a winter to write 
about. But Canada should yet produce the 
true poet of winter, for the true poetry of 
winter is here. 

It would be folly to deny that winter has 










































no dark side; but has not the balmiest sum- 
mer, with its malaria and its many ills, a dark 
side too ? 

We do not pretend to say that Canada as 
a winter resort is suitable for every delicate 
invalid, but we do say that it is becoming 
popular, because the most beneficial for many 
invalids suffering from lung and throat <is- 
eases, for the whole train of nervous diseases _ 
brought on by overwork or overworry; and 
that it is possible to enjoy every hour here in 
a hundred ways in the open air of the coldest 
days, and to get far more benefit than even 
mountain or sea-shore in summer can bestow. 
You have only to test it to prove it. But you 
must not come in patent-leathers and light 
underclothing to enjoy the open air. It would 
be as absurd to go to the sea-side in July 
muffled to the eyes in woolens and bear-skin. 

The historian who hopes to do justice to 
the development and idiosyncrasies of the 
Canadian people will find it impossible to 
ignore the molding influences of the winter. 
It is a peculiar fact that in a country contain- 
ing three million and a half square miles, 
occupied by immense lakes and great prairies, 
there are fewer varieties of this particular sea- 
son than in smaller countries of Europe cor- 
responding in latitude. Excepting in strips 
along the ocean and lake coasts, the Canadian 
winter is strangely alike in its dry and bracing 
character ; and, in fact, the same may be said 
of the climates of the other seasons. We have 
no fever-breedirig miasmatic region from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and our winter is not 
the fickle fraud of New York and Illinois. 
Minnesota, Manitoba, and Quebec are much 
alike. Manitoba has the paradise of climates, 
summer and winter, and we shall soon see the 
invalid resorting there for restoration, instead 
of to Colorado or Florida. Every country and 
climate has drawbacks and disappointments. 
I can remember winters when we had heavy 
rain in Montreal; but these are very excep- 
tional. The characteristic winter begins in 
December, has everything in good order for 
Christmas celebrations, is dry, clear, stimulat- 
ing, except during the three days of the Jan- 
uary thaw, and goes out in March, sometimes 
lion-like, often lamb-like. There is no part ot 
the country in which it resembles the trac 
tional dampand unpleasant season of England. 
Slight frosts, wet, windy days “to one thing 
constant never,” warm changes,— it is thi 
which cuts to the marrow. There are more 


























































chilblains in New York than in all 
Canada. The winter diseases of Eng- 
land have hardly any existence in 
Canada from December to March. 
f you imagine for a moment that 
we are anxious to change the Cana- 
dian for any London or New York 
winter, I would commend you to 
drop in upon us almost any time 
from Christmas to March, and be in 
at the death of your own delusion. 
The “ Winter Carnival” of Montreal 
has killed the superstition that our 
winter is inhospitable. Those who 
traduced it now come in thousands 
to enjoy it. To those who dreaded 
cold weather the season is something 
of a revelation. The atmosphere com- 
pels them to exertion, and exertion 
brings health. 

Nothing is truer than that the win- 
ter has an invigorating influence upon 
mankind. The Canadians are har- 
dier and healthier than their cousins 
over the border, mainly because of 
this and of their indulgence in open- 
air exercises. Dr. Hurlburt, of Ot- 
tawa, who has given special attention 
to the subject of climates, shows very 
clearly, in his contrasts of the Old 
World with the New, that the regions 
of the Old which lie in latitudes and 
positions similar to the greater part 
of the United States, are inferior for 
the abode of man to those which 
correspond with Canada. He argues 
that our latitude is not only that 
in which the most valuable and abundant 
cereals and grasses are found, in which the 
ox, sheep, and horse find the most favorable 
conditions to health, but that in which man 
attains the greatest energy of body and 
mind; that from which have sprung the 
conquering races, and the races that best 
rule the rest of the world. In an interest- 
ing study of the regions of the Old and New 
Worlds lying in the same latitudes, he looks 
to a period when the population of five 
millions will become fifty millions, with the 
opening and development of the Dominion. 
He shows the value of frost as nature’s own 
plowman in pulverizing the soil ; the value of 
snow as a protector and a fertilizer; the im- 
portance to the farmer and lumberman of a 
season in which trees are more easily felled 
and drawn than in summer, land more easily 
cleared, produce more easily brought to mar- 
ket, and a great deal of work better done than 
could be done at any other time. It is well, 
too, that the land as well as the farmer should 
have arest. To every picture there is a reverse 
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DRIVING IN THE STREETS OF MONTREAL. 


side ; but the reverse side is not the true side. 
Snow-blockades and drifts have their summer 
counterparts in mud and floods ; but mud and 
floods are no true picture of summer. An in- 
valid cannot enjoy a bracing air like a healthy 
man. There are people all the time dying “ of 
the weather.” Their bones are as sensitive to 
coming changes as a barometer. As I said be- 
fore, it is by no means every delicate person 
who should make Canada his winter resort ; but 
it is well known that our winters have cured 
chronic cases for which Colorado and Florida 
were alone supposed to be beneficial. Every 
winter numbers resort to Montreal, Quebec, 
Halifax, and Winnipeg for no other reason than 
that for which they once went to tropical cli- 
mates. I know of patients who were regularly 
sent to Bermuda and the West Indies, and oth- 
ers to such winter climates as Nice, without 
more than temporary benefit, who were com- 
pletely cured by the outdoor life of our Mon- 
treal and Quebec winters. Two years ago we 
had an exceptionally severe winter in Mani- 
toba. Its severity and peculiarities were pre- 
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cisely the same in Dakota and Minnesota. 


I was en route from Brandon to Winnipeg, a 


distance of one hundred and eighty miles by 
rail, and was caught in a snow-blockade 











which lasted eight days, and kept us in a 
situation not likely again to occur. The storm 
was so severe that relief-trains could not leave 
Winnipeg, and a couple of us who had the 
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long snow-shoes used on the prairies tramped to 
and from farm-houses a couple of milés distant 





















































for provisions for the passengers. The snow- 
plows were of no use, and in a desperate 
attempt to cut a way through the 
drifts, the engine jumped the track 
and came to grief. The train was 
pulled back from the débris by 

an engine in the rear, and the 
next morning we found our- 
selves separated from the 
wreck by deep drifts, some of 
them fifteen feet high. Night 
after night passed ; the coal 
and wood ran short ; two 
of the cars were aband- 
oned by the passengers, 
and, to economize fuel, 
we were crowded into 
the two remaining cars. 
The sleeping accom- 
modation improvised 
was very amusing. 
Fancy roosting two 
in a single seat, 
with your knees 
doubled up to 
your chin ; or ly- 
ing like sardines, 
four in a double 
seat; or propped 
on top of the back 
of the seats, which 
were turned up 
and brought to- 
gether so as to 
form a sort of dou- 
bledeck. Shovel- 
ers had _ been 
working day and 
night, but there 
were too few of 
them; and at last 
the = passengers 
went to work, and 
from g A. M. until 

5 P.M. pitched the snow with 
might and main, and suc- 
ceeded in clearing the 
track. In order to pass the 
obstacle of the wrecked 
engine, we raised old rails, got ties 

and laid a new side-track on the 

hard snow, and our cars were safely shoved 
forward. Shovelers from Winnipeg had suc- 
ceeded, with the snow-plow, in reaching us, 
and we were soon on our way. The effect of 
this exposure upon the health of many of the 
passengers was remarkably good. One clergy- 
man who had come out from England for 
some affection of the throat, was determined 





























TOBOGGANING AT NIGHT. 


to do his share of the shoveling. He had 
very thin moccasins on his feet, and during 
the day, as there was a warm wind, they were 
wet through. He never expected to see 
England again, but that one day’s work cured 
him effectually. Other persons suffering from 
throat and lung affections have not since been 
troubled. One would suppose the conditions 
were just those to provoke illness, but the 
very reverse was the case. 
It is curious to observe the difference be- 
tween the snow-fall in Manitoba and Quebec. 
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OLD INDIAN MAKING SNOW-SHOES, 


In a heavy storm in Quebec, it falls lightly 
in large, fleecy flakes, and makes heavy tracks 
for snow-shoeing and sleighing. In Mani- 
toba, as in Minnesota, it falls in crystals of a 
closer character, and packs so much finer and 
tighter that a square foot of it, after a dry 
storm, weighs nearly double that of Quebec 
snow. Thisdensity partly explains why, though 
only eighteen inchesin depth, it remains solong 
on the ground. One can walk without snow- 
shoes on the top of high drifts immediately 
after a storm, and can travel very easily on 
the prairies on snow-shoes. In drifts the 
wooden shovel is of little use, owing to the 
compactness of the snow ; and on the railway 
track snow-plows that would cut through a 
hundred yards in Quebec or Vermont will 
stick in Manitoba at thirty, as if they had 
run into a sand-bank. The Northern Pacific 
Railway, like the Canadian Pacific, has had 
the same difficulties to contend with ; but they 
are not insurmountable, and the North-west 
snow, after all, is nothing to compare to that 
of Quebec. The study we have made, in Que- 
bec especially, is one to convert Voltaire’s 
“1500 leagues of snow” into a source of 


health and pleasure. I venture to 
- assert the superiority of our Cana- 
dian climate, from Nova Scotia to 
the Rockies, and the hardier char- 
acter and habits of the people, as 
displayed in their love of outdoor 
diversions, and the English fondness 
of hard work in these enjoyments. 
It may be that we devote too much 
attention to them; Americans do not 
devote enough. Athletic Rome did 
not decline when her sports were 
absorbing, but when they became 
brutal. Greece flourished most when 
her sports were most popular. You 
cannot trace all through our winter 
one taint of the vulgar or brutal in 
our enjoyments; they are as pure 
as the snow. You cannot find char- 
ity at any other season so generous. 
The poor suffer in every country and 
climate, but I believe they suffer less 
in Canada in winter than anywhere 
at any othertime. There is a criminal 
pauperism with which no country 
can deal. The curse of drink brings 
its long train of evils, and it is no won- 
der if, in a Canadian winter, Jack 
Frost should have no mercy upon a 
class who have no pity for themselves. 
The Province of Quebec, the an 
cient center of military, political, 
and ecclesiastical power under the 
French régime, must bear the palm 
of transforming winter into a’ na- 
tional season of healthy enjoyment; and 
Montreal is the metropolis of the Snow King, 
as itis of commerce. You can have delightful 
days and weeks in Toronto, where ice-boat- 
ing is brought to perfection, and the splendid 
bay is alive with the skaters and the winter 
sailors ; or in curling or skating rink, or with 
the “Toronto Snow-shoe Club,” when they 
meet at the Guns in Queen’s Park for a 
tramp to Carleton, you may get a good com- 
pany, and, at any rate, thorough pleasure. 
Kingston has its grand bay, its glorious 
toboggan slides on Fort Henry, its magnificent 
scope for sham-fights on the ice, its skating, 
curling, snow-shoeing, and its splendid roads. 
Winnipeg has its ambitious leaps into any- 
thing and everything which older cities pos- 
sess. Halifax has its pleasant society, its 
garrison of British red-coats,—the only sight 
of them to be seen on the continent,— its lively 
winter brimful of everything the season in 
Canada is famed for. Quebec, ever glorious, 
kissing the skies up at its old citadel, is just the 
same rare old city, with its delightful mixture 
of ancient and modern, French and English ; 
its vivacious ponies and its happy-go-lucky 
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cariole drivers ; its How shall I hope to describe what has 
rinks and its rol- been done to make Canada as a winter 
licking; its songs resort better known to all the world? The 
and its supersti- first snow-fall is an intoxicant. Boys go snow- 
tions; its tobog- mad. Montreal has a temporary insanity. 
gan hill at Mont- The houses are prepared for the visit of King 
morenci, which North Wind, and Canadians are the only peo- 
nature has erect- ple in the world who know how to keep warm 
ed every year outdoors as well as indoors. The streets arc 
since the Falls gay with life and laughter, and everybody 
seems determined to make the most of 
the great carnival. Business goes to the 
1z dogs. There is a mighty march of 
= PAY he tourists and towns-people crunch- 
por” ing over the crisp snow, and a 
constant jingle of sleigh-bells. 
If you go to any of the to- 
boggan slides, you 
will witness a sight 
that thrills the on- 
looker as well 

as thetobog- 
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ganist. The natural 
hills were formerly 
the only resort ; but 
some one introduced 
the Russian idea of 
erecting a high wood- 
oan en structure,up one side 
the most charming brotherhood that CARNIVAL. of which you drag your 
ever shook hands over the past. Were it toboggan, and down the 
not for what Mr. Robert McGibbon and his other side of which you fly like a rocket. 
committee invented for Montreal. we mean __ These artificial slides are the more popular, 
the “Winter Carnival,”—-Quebec would be as they are easier of ascent, and can be made 
the Mecca for tourists in winter. Indeed, they so as to avoid cahots, or bumps. 
cannot complete their visit ifthey do not run Within the last few years a score of 
down to Quebec for a day or two. regular toboggan clubs have been organized. 


first rolled over the 
cliffs; its hills and 
hollows, and its historic 
surroundings; its agree- 
able French-English society, 
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Everybody has gone crazy on the subject, 
and men, women, and children revel in the 
dashing flight. The hills are lit by torches 
stuck in the snow on each side of the track, 
and huge bonfires are kept burning, around 
which gather picturesque groups. Perhaps 
of all sports of the carnival this is the most 
generally enjoyed by visitors. Some of the 


slides are very steep 
and look dangerous, and the sensa 
tion of rushing down the hill on the 
thin strip of basswood is one never 
to be forgotten. 
“‘ How did you like it?” asked a 
Canadian girl of an American 
visitor, whom she had steered 
down the steepest slide. 
“ Oh! I wouldn’t have miss- 
ed it for a hundred dollars!” 
“You'll try it again, won't 
you P” 
“ Not for a thousand dollars!” 
Perhaps, to some whose breath seems to 
be whisked from their bodies, this is the first 
reflection, but the fondness grows by practice, 
and now we read of these artificial slides in 
Boston, at Staten Island, and as far west as 
Detroit. Our tobogganing clubs have put a 
new spirit into the sport, and made it even 
more than ever one in which ladies can join. 
In curling matters the Montreal Club, 
formed in 1807, leads a long array of en- 
thusiastic successors, and the bonspiels attract 
hundreds of Scotchmen and their descend- 
ants from the principal cities of Canada and 
the United States. The associations of the 
Canadian branch of the Royal Caledonia 
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Curling Club 

of Scotland 

mingle the names 

of the leading com- 

mercial and professional 

men of our cities, as well % 

as the officers of every one 

of Her Majesty’s regiments 

stationed in Montreal, Quebec, “ “Wn. 

Halifax, and Kingston, since 1807. 

The first time a French-Canadian Aaditant * it to his friends: 

saw the game played at Quebec, he thought “I saw to-day a gang of Scotchmen throw- 
it was a sport of lunatics, and thus described ing on the ice large iron balls, shaped like 


Vot. XXIX.—51. 
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THE HEAD OF A SLIDE. 


bomb-shells, after which they yelled Soop / 
Soop / laughing like fools, and I really think 
they were fools.” But no one but a curler 
knows the keen delight in this famous Scot- 
tish sport. 

There may be fleeter skaters than we can 
show in Canada, but nowhere in the world 
can you see such pictures of life and character 
on the ice, such brilliant tableaus, such melody 
and merriment, as at the fancy dress carni- 
vals in our Victoria and other rinks. We have 
too much snow for general outdoor skating, 
but this is not neglected. The rinks, however, 
are charming resorts; and one of the most 
exquisite parts of the carnival are the even- 
ings to be enjoyed there. Then you may see 
in the turn-out of the Tandem Club, with 
four-in-hand, unicorn or random, tandem, 
pairs, and single, and in that of the famed 
Montreal Fox Hunt, what Montreal has to 
show in the way of fine horses. The Ice 
Palace, ever beautiful, like a realization of a 
fairy-land dream, never palls upon the visitor. 
It is a constant and changing wonder of ice ; a 
new revelation in crystal ; “a thing of beauty” 
that, however, does “ pass into nothingness” 
with the suns of spring. 

But of all winter characteristics of Canada, 
snow-shoeing reigns supreme. It is the true 
national revel of robust “Canucks,” who love 
the snow, however deep, and the storm, how- 
ever stiff. In the short days and long nights, 
when the big log burns and glows on the 
broad fireplace, when the music of the wind 
whistles through chimney and crevice, and 
the snow-flakes are whizzing in mad race, the 
manly snow-shoer hungers for the tramp on 
snow-shoes as the berserker longed for the 
sea. A few years ago I had only to tell of 
the existence of the Montreal, the Emerald, 


and the St. George’s clubs; 
but the first, the alma mater 
of snow-shoeing, has of late 
years given birth to an ex- 
tensive family from Halifax 
to Souris in Manitoba. From 
Mr. Becket’s “ Record” for 
1883-84, I find that we have 
added “ Le Canadien ” and 
“Le Trappeur,” the first 
French-Canadian clubs in 
Montreal; the Maple Leaf, 
the Argyle, the Athletic, the 
Custom House Club, the 
Wholesale Clothiers, the 
Prince of Wales, the Sixty- 
third Battalion Club, the St. 
Charles, St. Martin’s, Wolse- 
ley, Alpine, Vandalia, Vic- 
toria, etc., etc.; while To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Quebec, St. 
Hyacinthe, Winnipeg, Brandon, Souris, and 
Portage la Prairie all sent representatives to 
the carnival. When our American cousin was 
last under my care, as described in “ Canadian 
Sports ” in this magazine for August, 1877, I 
escorted him through the vicissitudes of snow- 
shoeing with the old “ Montreal.” “ Ever- 
green Hughes” helped him out of many a 
drift. Alas! “Evergreen” is dead. Grant's 
dog “ Monday” is dead, too, but he has 
a lively successor named “ Keemo.” Our 
prophet “ Vennor” is dead, too; but the 
“Tuque Bleue” lives on and thrives, and looks 
now upon its numerous progeny with paternal 
eye. Let me show you its third-born,— for the 
Emerald was its first——an active colonizing 
club, whose members to-day, including its 
Manitoba and St. Paul (Minnesota) branches, 
constitute the largest club in the Dominion. 

I wonder if any of our Canadian saints of 
yore ever tramped through the forest on the 
Indian snow-shoe. How they would shake in 
their shoes could they rise from their graves, 
and on some Saturday afternoon meet hun- 
dreds of muscular Canadian Christians, ycleped 
“Saints of St. George,” running wild in 
blanket-coat and tuque over the Mount 
Royal from whose summit Jacques Cartier 
gazed on the St. Lawrence, they intent on no 
better mission than the development of their 
muscle. And yet to all but the esthetic hu- 
man poodle, who contemns a sport that would 
split his stays, are they not worthy of the 
guerdon of praise ? 

In the Province of Quebec we have nearly 
all the saints in the calendar, from St. Adolphe 
to St. Zotique, and not a whit the better are 
we; for the old ecclesiastical idea of giving a 
village a good name to encourage its morality 
is about as successful an experiment as nam- 
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ing a babe Hercules to insure 
its strength. Many a saint- 
christened spot is notorious for 
its impiety ; and Hercules, alas! 
has he not often died of teeth- 
ing, and instead of strangling 
even a new-born kitten in his 
crib, has he not often succumbed 
to convulsions in his nurse’s 
lap? But our St. George, though 
he had long been immortalized 
in Canadian town and bay, 
has now descended from his 
noble steed to the snow-shoe. 
His good horse has gone off to 
look for grass, and from fight- 
ing dragons our saint now faces 
snow-storms. From patron of 
chivalry he has become one of 
the tutelary saints of the snow- 
shoe. Whether or not George 
of Cappadocia was _ identical 
with the saint of the Eastern 
Church, whether or not there 
was such a person at all, and 
the very dragon has to be de- 
stroyed along with other illu- 
sions, if you egme to Montreal 
in winter, twice a week you 
may join the muster of his 
modern knighthood, and, in 
lieu of fiery steed and spear, 
rig yourself in the Tyrian 
purple-and-white of the “St. 
George’s Snow-shoe Club,” and 
meet your worst foe in the shape 
of a stiff storm or a high rail fence. 

In my former article in this magazine, 
mentioned above, I gave a description of the 
manufacture and uses of the shoe, and the 
adventures of an American cousin in our 
Canadian sports. The reader will perhaps 
remember the pluck of the fellow in the vicissi- 
tudes of lacrosse, snow-shoeing, and tobog- 
ganing, and how, after parting company with 
his toboggan at a tree, he made for home 
with sprained hand and blackened eye, yet 
fully determined to come back and try his 
luck another winter. At that time the St. 
George’s Club was only in its swaddling 
blanket as an offshoot of the time-honored 
“ Montreal.” But, owing likely to the perver- 
sity of human nature, which in a province of 
so many solemn dead saints insists upon at 
least one that is athletic and living, the St. 
George has won the heart of young Montreal, 
and has strengthened the sport by its manly 
rivalry. And if you were to spend a winter with 
us and follow the daily life of our athletes, you 
would not find it difficult to divine the reason 
why they are as a rule our successful business 
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RACE BETWEEN A WHITE MAN AND AN INDIAN, 


and professional men ; for, however much the 
winter pastimes may be carried to extremes, 
they never tend to enervate or destroy. There 
is something in these indigenous Canadian 
sports that repels dissipation ; and if it is true 
that the morals of a people are influenced by 
the character of their pastimes, why should 
not philosophers as well as athletes do all they 
can to promote those that have proved thei 
superiority in this respect ? 

And why, too, should not our American 
cousin organize snow-shoe as well as lacrosse 
clubs? From Maine to California lacrosse 
is now flourishing; and surely there is no 
monopoly of snow in Canada to prevent the 
existence of American snow-shoe clubs. 
Sleigh-riding is a chill rival to it. Every 
pore of one’s skin enjoys a tramp, while every 
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A BRUSH AT THE HURDLE. 


pore shivers in a drive. Will you let me tempt 
you to meet us at McGill College gate sharp 
at three o’clock, Saturday afternoon? The 
day is cold and clear, and the crisp snow like 
fine sand is not too deep. And there, again, 
is our cousin from over the border, feeling 
perfectly at home on his shoes, and able to 
enjoy the memory of his own old mishaps, as 
well as the misfortunes of the novice. He has 
honorably won his spurs. 

We have crossed Mount Royal every Tues- 
day night during the season, and startled prim 
propriety by the traditional frolic at Céte des 
Neiges. 

Our Saturday afternoons have found us at 
the old and favorite rendezvous of St. Lau- 
rent, St. Vincent de Paul, Sault au Recollet, 
Bord a Plouffe, Longue Point, etc.; but La- 
chine — our tramp to-day —has long been a 
historic spot in the annals of the oar and the 


snow-shoe. There it was that Champlain 
thought the river above led to China, so he 
named the place Lachine. There it was, in 
the days of snow-shoeing yore, that the 
fathers of the Montreal Club wakened the 
villagers with their lusty songs after a long 
tramp. It is always a popular walk across 
country in the face of the sun. The saints are 
out to-day in force. The purple of the club 
is worn in stockings and mitts, and joined with 
white in the tuque. The white blanket-coat 
and capote are trimmed with purple or scarlet; 
and a pretty effect is given to the costume by 
the scarlet sash. A scarlet cross of St. George 
is worn on the left breast. Captain Henshaw, 
the president of the club, takes the lead. We 
start and fall into any sort of disorder until 
we reach the top of the hill of Céte St. An- 
toine, whence we have a fine view of the 
frozen St. Lawrence, in the far distance, and 
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THE “ WHIPPER-IN” OF THE LADIES’ SNOW-SHOE CLUB. 


the Green Mountains of Vermont. Where the 
cross-roads meet, we strap on our shoes, and 
in Indian file follow our leader at a steady, 
swinging pace. The “ whipper-in” takes the 
rear to give the novice or the lazy a lift, but not 
even Brother Jonathan needs his help to-day. 
The snow covered the fences last year, but 
this winter we have about forty to get over 
before we reach Lachine, and in some spots 





the cabbages stick up their ugly stalks, frozen 
stiff, to twist a shoe or stub a toe. “ Number 
off!” shouts our leader. “ No. 1,” “ No, 2,” 
and soon until the whipper-in sings out, “ No. 
50! Allup!” The pace increases, and, except- 
ing an occasional nip at one’s ears, Jack Frost 
is soon forgotten as the fellows warm to the 
work. Here and there a saint may drop out 
of the line to tie a loose strap. A pretty pic- 
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SUPPER AT THE CLUB-HOUSE. 


ture it is as the snow-shoers turn down into a 
gully, some slipping, some recovering from a 
threatened upset by a feat of balancing, and 
then, still in Indian file, getting over the fence, 
every man in his own peculiar way. Some 
take it at a leap, others climb it cautiously ; 
some roll over sideways in a lump, pitching 
feet and snow-shoes before them ; some are too 
slowly careful, and, catching a shoe in the top 
rail, measure their full length in the snow. 
There is no stopping here, for we are far from 
road and railroad out in the open country, 
with several miles of field before us and 
twenty fences in the way. Most of the farmers, 
with fellow-feeling, have left a few rails down, 
so that there is no obstruction ; but a tramp 
is as tame without a tumble as without a fence, 
so here goes for your five-feet-ten! Never 
was there charger could take a high fence 
like a snow-shoer. St. George himself would 
have been unhorsed, and his steed would 
have stuck hopelessly at the first leap, or 
would have broken his own and his rider’s 
neck, unless, like Pegasus, he could have 
been ridden through the air. The very dragon 
would never in the world have wriggled out 
of such a drift, but would have been found 
in a week, stiff as an icicle, ready for bottling. 
But the saints are independent of the deepest 
drifts. Neither animal nor engine can follow 
them. As an old Montreal Club song goes: 





“Men may talk of steam and railroads, 
But too well our comrades know 
We can beat the fastest engines 
In a night tramp on the snow. 
They may puff, sir, they may blow, sir, 
They may whistle, they may scream,— 
Gently dipping, lightly tipping 
Snow-shoes leave behind the steam!” 
You can judge a snow-shoer by his grit at 
the fences. If he is fat or fagged, he will 
crawl between the rails, or coolly take them 
down if he can. If he is lusty and in trim, he 
puts both hands on the top rail and over he 
goes with a vault. Now the fields are level, 
and we have got into the swing which comes 
with practice, and one feels as if he could 
almost fly. Mercury’s winged shoes must 
have given origin to the snow-shoe. Hilloa! 
There as we cross a drift stands the young 
wife of a farmer at a well, as if she were some 
sort of a Venus in wooden sadofs that had just 
emerged from the water. “Oh! mademoi- 
selle, je meurs de soif/” boldly gasps No. 1. 
And, of course, they are all as thirsty as No. 
1, but he speaks French, and Venus seems 
to enjoy it. Evidently he is paying her more 
than the ordinary compliments of the season, 
for she toddles off in her sadots for home, 
while the fellows start off at a run to catch 
up to the file ahead, who had no soul for 
beauty and no taste for well-water. 
We cross the railway track a mile or two 








































































from our rendezvous. A loco- 
motive shoots past us with a 
train of cars. We cross a stone 
fence and over a long field, 
where we meet an Aaditant 
holding his horse’s head until 
the saints pass; for the nag, 
though ‘used to the engine’s 
screech, is scared at the yell of 
the saints on snow-shoes. The 
highway is blocked, and a road 
marked with cedar-trees has 
been made through the fields. 
“Whoa! whoa!” shout the 
saints, and the more they roar 
the more the horse rears; but 
the little box-sleigh is too square 
to upset, and the Aadifant has 
a tight grip. The saints are 
soon out of sight over a bank, 
and the farmer goes on his 
peaceful way. 

And now we are in sight of 
Mrs. Hanna’s hospitable home 
for all the votaries of all sorts 
of sport and athletics. The lazy 
fellows who have driven out 
by the road are there at the 
gate to see the “ Tally-ho,” 
as the leader gives the word, 
and a general rush for the 
house is made. The icicles 
are hanging in pendants from 
whisker and mustache, and 
even from eyelashes, as from 
the eaves of a house; and 
from top to toe the saints are 
covered with snow. Shoes are 
unstrapped or kicked out of 
their fastening, icicles pulled or thawed 
off, snow whisped off stockings and moc- 
casins, blanket-coats and tuques pitched 
off, and piled up with the shoes in corners, 
and preparation made for dinner; for ap- 
petites are ravenous, and there is no mid- 
night terror to be extracted from anything 
such stomachs can digest. Add the sweet sauce 
of hunger to appetizing hot joints, and you 
may fancy how very unlike Carthusian monks 
are these unorthodox saints. Here one may 
learn, perhaps, how the “jolly old monks of 
old” ate, like good muscular Christians, with 
cheerful chat and humor. By and by the 
tables are cleared, and the “tramps” lie 
around in happy disorder on the floor, a few 
on the sofa, and some on chairs, while the 
pet dogs of the club run around among their 
legs. Now the new saint is rushed upon, 
seized, and “ canonized” or “ bounced.” This 
is done by as many members as can get a 
grip of the man from his head to his heels. 
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A SNOW-SHOE CONCERT. 


The Montreal Club elevate their man to 
the ceiling, but the St. George’s originated a 
new sensation, less likely to leave its mark on 
the house or the member. The victim is 
lifted bodily from the floor, and requested to 
“stiffen out.” Two ranks of snow-shoers, 
facing each other, form down the whole length 
of the room, and the new man is held by 
about a dozen members at the top of the 
files. With a “One, two, three!” he is 
then jerked with full force down the ranks, 
and is caught in the arms of the lower files, 
who in turn shy him back again. He is then 
restored to his perpendicular, qualified to 
enter the sacred number of the saints. Visit- 
ors are always treated to this mark of club 
esteem; and as it is an excellent tonic and 
never hurts anybody, it is, as a rule, taken 
more cheerfully than other prescriptions for a 
disordered liver. 

It isreally a picturesque sight to see the saints 
in purple jerseys and blanket knickerbockers 
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SNOW-SHOEING 


lounge about the room, and take their turn in 
the impromptu frolic of the evening. “A 
song!” calls some one. A member sits down 
at the piano. The singers lean against it in 
careless attitude, and in an off-hand, easy way 
give us whatever they like, and we all join 
vigorously in the chorus. “Jones’s song!” 
Jones doesn’t feel in the humor, and will not 
face the music. He is much too cozy there 
on the floor, with his pet pipe in his mouth 
and a favorite dog in his arms; but a couple 
of volunteers delicately induce him by taking 
him by the back of the neck, or hauling him 
out by his heels. “ And so he plays his part.” 
“ Brown’s song!” Loud applause as this 
broth of a boy steps forward and gives us his 
own inimitable “ Irish Coterie,” accompanied 
with a peculiarly amusing dance. No peace 
for a popular singer, so he is encored, and 
has us all in roars of laughter with his stump 
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BY TORCHLIGHT. 
















speech spoken with the Aadifant French a 
cent, and translated into very broken English. 
Two visitors put their heads in at the door. 
“ Bounce them!” is the cry, and the saints 
rush upon them and put them through the 
parallel movement. “A song! A song!” 
And as one happens to be a pure and un- 
adulterated Scotchman, we have a rousing 
Highland air, and then he and his Irish 
friend join in a dance made up of a High 
land fling and an Irish jig. A strange dog, 
not of the Order of St. George, shows his nose, 
and our pets resent the intrusion by a united 
assault. The saint at the piano strikes up a 
quadrille, and the snow-shoer’s original is per- 
formed by several sets. In fact, the dancing 
of all kinds is one of the unique features, and 
every one puts his own individuality into it; 
some smoking as they dance; some with thei 
tuques on their heads. 














RAIN IN THE NIGHT. 


Now and then they come down in a 
heap upon the loungers on the floor, and an 
unrecognizable tangle of bodies struggle un- 
der and over one another in a rough-and- 
tumble, which excites nobody but the dogs. 
“ Robinson’s song!” An undecided look, and 
out he comes by the heels, and gives us a 
splendid German air and recitation. Then 
“the Lachine contingent” have their turn, 
and contribute their quota. Then a waltz, 
more songs, and finally the saints stand up as 
if the weight of the empire were on their 
shoulders, and sing the national anthem of 
“God Save the Queen”; and Brother Jon- 
athan, hat off, joins in the chorus from the 
bottom of his heart. The frolic is over; 
blanket-coats and shoes are put on again. 
With a hearty cheer for Mrs. Hanna, we are 
off again, over the same fields and fences. 
The moon has risen, and the sky is a 
splendid blue. About eleven o’clock home is 
reached, the saints pull off their rigs and say 
their prayers, and tumble into delicious bed, 
feeling that in the afternoon’s sport they have 
realized in a measure the wish that Endymion 
asked of Jupiter— always to be young, and 
to sleep as much as he would. For of all spe- 
cifics for sleep, commend me to such a tramp 
with such good company; and if there are 
busy and bothered brains that feel like the 
French financier when he lamented that there 
was no slumber to be sold in any market, 
let them follow the snow-shoers for one week, 
and they can save money and secure sleep. 

But think not, O growler, that these weekly 
tramps are the chief and only end of the 
club. For many a year the old “ Montreal ” 
contributed its musical talent for the benefit 
of languishing charities, hospitals, and country 
churches. A new departure was made by the 
St. George’s in the shape of a drama entitled 
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“ A Winter’s Night,” written by a member of 
the club, Mr. F. Colson, and introducing 
pictures of life and character on snow-shoes 
as well as the club songs. The piece was per- 
formed in public for the benefit of the General 
Hospital, and was the great success of the 
dramatic season. 

During the month of St. Valentine, the 
saints hold their annual races. The season 
of lacrosse was capital training for those who 
intended to run on this occasion. The weekly 
musters give the members a pretty fair idea 
of their own mettle. A Saturday afternoon is 
chosen, and the beauty and fashion of the city 
rally to encourage the favorite sport. The 
aces generally open the day with a two- 
mile race. The best time made by an Indian 
was by Karonawie, an Iroquois, who ran the 
two miles in eleven minutes and seven seconds 
on an eight-ounce pair of racing snow-shoes. 
The good average time is twelve minutes. 
Half-mile, quarter, flatand hurdle one hundred 
yards, half-mile in full club dress, and boys’ races 
occupy an afternoon. The prizes are present- 
ed to the winners at the annual club dinner in 
the evening. A dinner is as notable a way of 
closing or commemorating any event in Can- 
ada as it is in England; and the remark of 
Douglas Jerrold, that if the world was con- 
vulsed by an earthquake, a number of English- 
men would be sure to find a corner to lay a 
table-cloth, is as applicable here as across the 
ocean. When the few days’ slush of early 
spring has come, and the green is peeping out 
through the thin white covering, the snow- 
shoer hangs his shoes in the shape of a St. 
Andrew’s cross on the wall of his bedroom, 
beside his foils and his boxing-gloves and a 
quaint collection of old and modern pipes and 
pane, hoping that when next winter arrives 

e may be here to see, 


W. George Beers. 





RAIN IN THE 


I str by myself; 

I hear the rain patter; 
And down in the embers 
The fire-light is dead. 

I sit by myself: 

I heed not the matter; 
My soul but remembers 
The tears that are fled. 


Vor. XXIX.— 52. 


NIGHT. 


I sit by myself: 

The dream and the sorrow 
Together are ended, 
Together are dead. 

I sit by myself: 

I wait for the morrow; 
Where sunlight is blended 
With tears that are fled. 


Samuel Willoughby Duffield. 
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Author of “ Portrait of a Lady,” “ Daisy Miller,” “ Lady Barberina,” etc. 


I. 


“ OLIvE will come down in about ten min- 
utes; she told me to tell you that. About 
ten; that is exactly like Olive. Neither five 
nor fifteen, and yet not ten exactly, but either 
nine or eleven. She didn’t tell me to say she 
was glad to see you, because she doesn’t 
know whether she is or not, and she wouldn’t 
for the world expose herself to telling a fib. 
She is very honest, is Olive Chancellor; she 
is full of rectitude. Nobody tells fibs in Bos- 
ton; I don’t know what to make of them all. 
Well, I am very glad to see you, at any rate.” 

These words were spoken with much volu- 
bility by a fair, plump, smiling woman who 
entered a narrow drawing-room in which a 
visitor, kept waiting for a few moments, was 
already absorbed in a book. The gentleman 
had not even needed to sit down to become 
interested ; apparently he had taken up the 
volume from a table as soon as he came in, 
and standing there, after a single glance round 
the apartment, had lost himself in its pages. 
He threw it down at the approach of Mrs. 
Luna, laughed, shook hands with her, and 
said in answer to her last remark, “ You imply 
that you do tell fibs. Perhaps that is one.” 

“ Oh, no; there is nothing wonderful in my 
being glad to see you,” Mrs. Luna rejoined, 
“when I tell you that I have been three long 
weeks in this unprevaricating city.” 

“ That has an unflattering sound for me,” 
said the young man. “I pretend not to pre- 
varicate.” 

“Dear me, what’s the good of being a 
Southerner?” the lady asked. “ Olive told 
me to tell you she hoped you will stay to 
dinner. And if she said it, she does really 
hope it. She is willing to risk that.” 

“Just as I am?” the visitor inquired, pre- 
senting himself with rather a workaday aspect. 

Mrs. Luna glanced at him from head to 
foot, and. gave a little smiling sigh, as if he 
had been a long sum in addition. And, indeed, 
he was very long, Basil Ransom, and he even 
looked a little hard and discouraging, like a 
column of figures, in spite of the friendly face 
which he bent upon his hostess’s deputy, and 
which, in its thinness, had a deep dry line, a 
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sort of premature wrinkle, on either side of 
the mouth. He was tall and lean, and dressed 
throughout in black ; his shirt-collar was low 
and wide, and the triangle of linen, a little 
crumpled, exhibited by the opening of his 
waistcoat, was adorned by a pin containing a 
small red stone. In spite of this decoration 
the young man looked r—as poor asa 
young man could look who had such a fine 
head and such magnificent eyes. Those of 
Basil Ransom were dark, deep, and glowing; 
his head had a character of elevation which 
fairly added to his stature; it was a head to 
be seen above the level of a crowd, on some 
judicial bench or political platform, or even 
on a bronze medal. His forehead was high 
and broad, and his thick black hair, perfectly 
straight and glossy, and without any division, 
rolled back from it in a leonine manner. 
These things, the eyes especially, with their 
smoldering fire, might have indicated that 
he was to be a great American statesman ; or, 
on the other hand, they might simply have 
proved that he came from Carolina or Ala- 
bama. He came, in fact, from Mississippi, 
and he spoke very perceptibly with the accent 
of that country. It is not in my power to 
reproduce by any combination of characters 
this charming dialect ; but the initiated reader 
will have no difficulty in evoking the sound, 
which is to be associated in the present in- 
stance with nothing vulgar or vain. This 
lean, pale, sallow, shabby, striking young 
man, with his superior head, his sedentary 
shoulders, his expression of bright grimness 
and hard enthusiasm, his provincial, distin- 
guished appearance, is, as a representative 
of his sex, the most important personage in 
my narrative ; he played a very active part in 
the events I have undertaken in some degree 
to explain. And yet the reader who likes a 
complete image, who desires to read with the 
senses as well as with the reason, is entreated 
not to forget that he prolonged his consonants 
and swallowed his vowels, that he was guilty 
of elisions and interpolations which were 
equally unexpected, and that his discourse 
was pervaded by something sultry and vast, 
something almost African in its rich, basking 
tone, something that suggested the teeming 
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expanse of the cotton-field. Mrs. Luna looked 
up at all this, but saw only a part of it ; other- 
wise she would not have replied in a banter- 
ing manner, in answer to his inquiry: “ Are 
you ever different from this?” Mrs. Luna 
was familiar—intolerably familiar. 

Basil Ransom colored a little. Then he said: 
“Oh, yes; when I dine out I usually carry a 
six-shooter and a bowie-knife.” And he took 
up his hat vaguely—a soft black hat with a 
low crown and an immense straight brim. 
Mrs. Luna wanted to know what he was doing. 
She made him sit down ; she assured him that 
her sister quite expected him, would feel as 
sorry as she could ever feel for anything — for 
she was a kind of fatalist, anyhow—if he 
didn’t stay to dinner. It was an immense pity 
—she herself was going out; in Boston you 
must jump at invitations. Olive, too, was go- 
ing somewhere after dinner, but he mustn’t 
mind that ; perhaps he would like to go with 
her. It wasn’t a party — Olive didn’t go to 
parties; it was one of those weird meetings 
that she was so fond of. 

“ What kind of meetings do you refer to ? 
You speak as if it were a rendezvous of witches 
on the Brocken.” 

“ Well, so it is; they are all witches and 
wizards, mediums, and spirit-rappers, and 
radicals.” 

Basil Ransom stared; the yellow light in 
his brown eyes deepened. “ Do you mean to 
say your sister’s a radical ?” 

“A radical? She’s a female Jacobin— 
she’s a nihilist. Whatever is, is wrong, and 
all that sort of thing. If you are going to dine 
with her, you had better know it.” 

“ Oh, murder!” murmured the young man 
vaguely, sinking back-in his chair with his 
arms folded. He looked at Mrs. Luna with 
intelligent incredulity. She was sufficiently 
pretty. Her hair was in clusters of curls, like 
bunches of grapes; her tight bodice seemed 
to crack with her vivacity ; and from beneath 
the stiff little plaits of her petticoat a small 
fat foot protruded, resting upon a stilted heel. 
She was attractive and impertinent, especially 
the latter. He seemed to think it was a great 
pity, what she had told him; but he lost himself 
in this consideration, or, at any rate, said noth- 
ing for some time, while his eyes wandered 
over Mrs. Luna, and he probably wondered 
what body of doctrine she represented, little 
as she might partake of the nature of her sis- 
ter. Many things were strange to Basil Ran- 
som. Boston, especially, was strewn with 
surprises, and he was a man who liked to un- 
derstand. Mrs. Luna was drawing on her 
gloves. Ransom had never seen any that 
were so long ; they reminded him of stockings, 
and he wondered how she managed without 


garters above the elbow. “ Well, I suppose I 
might have known that,” he continued, at last. 

“You might have known what?” 

“ Well, that Miss Chancellor would be all 
that you say. She was brought up in the city 
of reform.” 

“ Oh, it isn’t the city ; it’s just Olive Chan- 
cellor. She would reform the solar system if 
she could get hold of it. She'll reform you if 
you don’t look out. That's the way I found 
her when I returned from Europe.” 

“ Have you been in Europe?” Ransom 
asked. 

“ Mercy, yes! Haven’t you?” 

“ No, I haven’t been anywhere. Has your 
sister ?” 

“Yes; but she staid only an hour or two. 
She hates it; she wouldlike to abolish it. Didn’t 
you know I had been to Europe?” Mrs. Luna 
went on, in the slightly aggrieved tone of a 
woman who discovers the limits of her repu- 
tation. 

Ransom reflected he might answer her that 
until five minutes ago he didn’t even know 
she existed ; but he remembered that this was 
not the way in which a Southern gentleman 
spoke to ladies, and he contented himself with 
saying that he must condone his Boeotian ig- 
norance (he was fond of an elegant phrase) ; 
that he lived in a part of the country where 
they didn’t think much about Europe, and 
that he had always supposed she was domi- 
ciled in New York. This last remark he made 
at a venture, for he had, naturally, not de- 
voted any supposition whatever to Mrs. Luna. 
His dishonesty, however, only exposed him 
the more. 

“ If you thought I lived in New York, why 
in the world didn’t you come and see me?” 
the lady inquired. 

“Well, you see, I don’t go out much, ex- 
cept to the courts.” 

“ Do you mean the law-courts ? Every one 
has got some profession over here! Are you 
very ambitious? You look as if you were.” 

“ Yes, very,” Basil Ransom replied, with a 
smile and the curious feminine softness with 
which Southern gentlemen enunciate that 
adverb. 

Mrs. Luna explained that she had been 
living in Europe for several years,— ever since 
her husband died,—but had come home a 
month before, come home with her little boy, 
the only thing she had in the world, and was 
paying a visit to her sister, who, of course, 
was the nearest thing after the child. “ But it 
isn’t the same,” she said. “Olive and I dis- 

so much.” 

“Whilst you and your little boy don’t,” 
the young man remarked. 

“Oh, no, I never differ from Newton!” 
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And Mrs. Luna added that now she was back 
she didn’t know what she should do. That 
was the worst of coming back ; it was like be- 
ing born again, at one’s age— one had to 
begin life afresh. One didn’t even know what 
one had come back for. There were people 
that wanted one to spend the winter in Bos- 
ton; but she couldn’t stand that — she knew, 
at least, what she had not come back for. 
Perhaps she should take a house in Washing- 
ton. Did he ever hear of that little place ? 
They had invented it while she was away. 
Besides, Olive didn’t want her in Boston, and 
didn’t go through the form ofsaying so. That 
was one comfort with Olive; she never went 
through any forms. 

Basil Ransom had got up just as Mrs. 
Luna made this last declaration ; for a young 
lady had glided into the room, who stopped 
short as it fell upon her ears. She stood there 
looking, consciously and rather seriously, at 
Mr. Ransom; a smile of exceeding faintness 
played about her lips — it was just perceptible 
enough to light up the native gravity of her 
face. It might have been likened to a thin 


ray of moonlight resting upon the wall of a. 


prison. 

“If that were true,” she said, “ I shouldn't 
tell you that I am very sorry to have kept 
you waiting.” 

Her voice was low and agreeable,—a cul- 
tivated voice,—and she extended a slender 
white hand to her visitor, who remarked with 
some solemnity (he felt a certain guilt of par- 
ticipation in Mrs. Luna’s indiscretion) that 
he was intensely happy to make her acquaint- 
ance. He observed that Miss Chancellor’s 
hand was at once cold and limp; she merely 
placed it in his, without exerting the smallest 
pressure. Mrs. Luna explained to her sister 
that her freedom of speech was caused by his 

. being a relation —though, indeed, he didn’t 
seem to know much about them. She didn’t 
believe he had ever heard of her, Mrs. Luna, 
though he pretended, with his Southern chiv- 
alry, that he had. She must be off to her din- 
ner now, she saw the carriage was there, and 
in her absence Olive might give any version 
of her she chose. 

“T have told him you are a radical, and 
you may tell him, if you like, that I am a 
painted Jezebel. Try to reform him; a person 
from Mississippi is sure to be all wrong. I 
shall be back very late; we are going to a 
theater party; that’s why we dine so early. 
Good-bye, Mr. Ransom,” Mrs. Luna con- 
tinued, gathering up the feathery white shawl 
which added to the volume of her fairness. 
“TI hope you are going to stay a little, so 
that you may judge us for yourself. I should 
like you to see Newton, too; he is a noble 
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little nature, and I want some advice about 
him. You only stay to-morrow? Why, what's 
the use of that? Well, mind you come and 
see me in New York; I shall be sure to be 
part of the winter there. I shall send you a 
card; I won’t let you off. Don’t come out; my 
sister has the first claim. Olive, why don’t you 
take him to your female convention?” Mrs, 
Luna’s familiarity extended even to her sister; 
she remarked*to Miss Chancellor that she 
looked asif she were gotup forasea-voyage. “| 
am glad I haven’t opinions that prevent my 
dressing in the evening!” she declared from 
the doorway. “The amount of thought they 
give to their clothing, the people who are 
afraid of looking frivolous!” 


II. 


WHETHER much or little consideration had 
been directed to the result, Miss Chancellor 
certainly would not have incurred this re- 
proach. She was habited in a plain dark 
dress, without any ornaments, and her smooth, 
colorless hair was confined as carefully as that 
of her sister was encouraged to stray. She 
had instantly seated herself, and while Mrs. 
Luna talked she kept her eyes on the ground, 
glancing even less toward Basil Ransom than 
toward that woman of many words. The 
young man was therefore free to look at her; a 
contemplation which showed him that she 
was agitated and trying to conceal it. He 
wondered why she was agitated, not foresee- 
ing that he was destined to discover, later, 
that her nature was like a skiff in a stormy 
sea. Even after her sister had passed out of 
the room, she sat there with her eyes turned 
away, as if there had been a spell upon her 
which forbade her to raise them. Miss Olive 
Chancellor, it may be confided to the reader, 
to whom in the course of our history I shall be 
under the necessity of imparting much occult 
information, was subject to fits of tragic shy- 
ness, during which she was unable to meet 
even her own eyes in the mirror. One of 
these fits had suddenly seized her now, with- 
out any obvious cause, though, indeed, Mrs. 
Luna had made it worse by becdming in- 
stantly so personal. There was nothing in the 
world so personal as Mrs. Luna; her sister 
could have hated her for it if she had not for- 
bidden herself this emotion as directed to 
individuals. It will be seen that she, at least, 
did not wish to be personal. Basil Ransom 
was a young man of first-rate intelligence, 
but conscious of the narrow range, as yet, of 
his experience. He was on his guard against 
generalizations which might be hasty; but he 
had arrived at two or three that were of value 
to a gentleman lately admitted to the New 





































































York bar and looking out for clients. One of 
them was to the effect that the simplest divis- 
jon it is possible to make of the human race 
is into the people who take things hard and 
the people who take them easy. He per- 
ceived very quickly that Miss Chancellor be- 
longed to the former class. This was written 
so intensely in her delicate face that he felt 
an unformulated pity for her before they had 
exchanged twenty words. He himself, by 
nature, took things easy; if he had put on 
the screw of late, it was after reflection, and 
because a great many circumstances pressed 
him. But this pale girl, with her light-green 
eyes, her pointed features, and nervous man- 
ner, was visibly morbid; it was as plain as 
day that she was morbid. Poor Ransom an- 
nounced this fact to himself as if he had made 
a great discovery; but in reality he had never 
been so “ Boeotian” as at that moment. It 
proved nothing of any importance, with re- 
gard to Miss Chancellor, to say that she was 
morbid ; any sufficient account of her would 
lie very much to the rear of that. Why was 
she morbid, and why was her morbidness 
typical? Ransom might have exulted if he 
had gone back far enough to explain that 
mystery. The women he had hitherto known 
had been mainly of his own mild clime, and 
it was not often they exhibited the tendency 
he detected (and cursorily deplored) in Mrs. 
Luna’s sister, That was the way he. liked 
them —not to think too much, not to feel 
any responsibility for the government of the 
world, such as he was sure Miss Chancellor 
felt. If they would only be private and have 
no feeling but for that, and leave publicity to 
the sex of tougher hide! Ransom was pleased 
with the vision of that remedy; it must be re- 
peated that he was very provincial. 

These considerations were not present to 
him as definitely as I have written them here ; 
they were summed up in the vague compas- 
sion which his cousin’s figure excited in his 
mind, and which was yet accompanied with a 
sensible reluctance to know her better, obvi- 
ous as it was that with such a face as that she 
must be remarkable. He was sorry for her, 
but he saw in a flash that no one could help 
her: that was what made hertragic. He had 
not, seeking his fortune, come away from the 
blighted South, which weighed upon his heart, 
to look out for tragedies; at least he didn’t 
want them outside of his office in Pine street. 
He broke the silence ensuing upon Mrs. 
Luna’s departure by one of the courteous 
speeches which blighted regions may still pro- 
duce, and presently found himself talking com- 
fortably enough with his hostess. Though he 
had said to himself that no one could help 
her, the effect of his tone was to dispel her 
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shyness; it was her great advantage (for the 
career she had proposed to herself) that in 
certain conditions she was liable suddenly to 
become bold. She was reassured at finding 
that her visitor was peculiar; the way he 
spoke told her that it was no wonder he had 
fought on the Southern side. She had never 
yetencountered a personage so exotic, and she 
always felt more at her ease in the presence 
of anything strange. It was the usual things 
of life that filled her with silent rage; which 
was natural enough, inasmuch as, to her vis- 
ion, almost everything that was usual was in- 
iquitous. She had no difficulty in asking him 
now whether he would not stay to dinner — 
she hoped Adeline had given him her mes- 
sage. It had been when she was upstairs 
with Adeline, as his card was brought up, a 
sudden and very abnormal inspiration to offer 
him this (for her) really ultimate favor; noth- 
ing could be further from her common habit 
than to entertain alone, at any repast, a gen- 
tleman she had never seen. 

It was the same sort of impulse that had 
moved her to write to Basil Ransom, in the 
spring, after hearing accidentally that he had 
come to the North and intended, in New York, 
to practice his profession. It was her nature 
to look out for duties, to appeal to her con- 
science for tasks. This. attentive organ, 
earnestly consulted, had represented to her 
that he was an offshoot of the old slave-hold- 
ing oligarchy which, within her own vivid 
remembrance, had plunged the country into 
blood and tears, and that, as essociated with 
such abominations, he was not a worthy ob- 
ject of patronage for a person whose two 
brothers —her only ones—had given up 
life for the Northern cause. It reminded 
her, however, on the other hand, that he too 
had been much bereaved, and, moreover, that 
he had fought and offered his own life, even 
if it had not been taken. She could not de- 
fend herself against a rich admiration —a 
kind of tenderness of envy —of any one who 
had been so happy as to have that opportu- 
nity. The most secret, the most sacred hope 
of her nature was that she might some day 
have such a chance, that she might be a mar- 
tyr and die for something. Basil Ransom had 
lived, but she knew he had lived to see bitter 
hours. His family was ruined ; they had lost 
their slaves, their property, their friends and 
relations, their homes; had tasted of all the 
cruelty of defeat. He had tried for a while 
to carry on the plantation himself, but he had 
a millstone of debt round his neck, and he 
longed for some work which would transport 
him to the haunts of men. The State of Mis- 
sissippi seemed to him the state of despair ; 
so he surrendered the remnants of his patri- 
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mony to his mother and sisters, and, at nearly 
thirty years of age, alighted for the first time 
in New York, in the costume of his province, 
with fifty dollars in his pocket and a gnawing 
hunger in his heart. 

That this incident had revealed to the 
young man his ignorance of many things,— 
only, however, to make him say to himself, 
after the first angry blush, that here he would 
enter the game and here he would win it,—so 
much Olive Chancellor could not know ; what 
was sufficient for her was that he had rallied, 
as the French say, had accepted the accom- 
plished fact, had admitted that North and 
South were a single, indivisible political 
organism. Their cousinship — that of Chan- 
cellors and Ransoms— was not very close; 
it was the kind of thing that one might take 
up or leave alone, as one pleased. It was “in 
the female line,” as Basil Ransom had written, 
in answering her letter with a good deal of 
form and flourish; he spoke as if they had 
been royal houses. Her mother had wished 
to take it up; it was only the fear of seeming 
patronizing to people in misfortune that had 
prevented her from writing to Mississippi. 
If it had been possible to send Mrs. Ransom 
money, or even clothes, she would have liked 
that; but she had no means of ascertaining 
how such an offering would be taken. By the 
time Basil came to the North—making ad- 
vances, as it were—Mrs. Chancellor had 
passed away; so it was for Olive, left alone in 
the little house in Charles street (Adeline be- 
ing in Europe), to decide. 

She knew what her mother would have done, 
and that helped her decision ; for her mother 
always chose the positive course. Olive had 
a fear of everything, but her greatest fear was 
of being afraid. She wished immensely to be 
generous, and how could one be generous 
unless one ran a risk? She had erected it into 
a sort of rule of conduct, that whenever she 
saw a risk she was to take it; and she had 
frequent humiliations at finding herself safe 
after all. She was perfectly safe after writing 
to Basil Ransom ; and, indeed, it was difficult 
to see what he could have done to her except 
thank her (he was only exceptionally super- 
lative) for her letter, and assure her that he 
would come and see her the first time his 
business (he was beginning to get a little) 
should take him to Boston. He had now 
come, in redemption of his grateful vow, and 
even this did not make Miss Chancellor feel 
that she had courted danger. She saw (when 
once she had looked at him) that he would 
not put those worldly interpretations on things 
which, with her, it was both an impulse and 
a principle to defy. He was too simple—too 
Mississippian — for that; she was almost dis- 


appointed. She certainly had not hoped that 
she might have struck him as making un- 
womanly overtures (Miss Chancellor hated 
this epithet almost as much as she hated its 
opposite); but she had a presentiment that 
he would be too good-natured, primitive, to 
that degree. Of all things in the world con- 
tention was most sweet to her (though why 
it is hard to imagine, for it always cost her 
tears, headaches, a day or two in bed, acute 
emotion), and it was very possible Basil Ran- 
som wouldn’t care tocontend. Nothing could 
be more displeasing than this indifference 
when people didn’t agree with you. That he 
should agree she did not in the least expect 
of him ; how could a Mississippian agree ? If 
she had supposed he would agree, she would 
not have written to him. 


III. 


WHEN he had told her that if she would 
take him as he was he should be very happy 
to dine with her, she excused herself a 
moment and went to give an order in the 
dining-room. The young man, left alone, 
looked about the parlor—the two parlors 
which, in their prolonged, adjacent narrow- 
ness, formed evidently one apartment—and 
wandered to the windows at the back, where 
there was a view of the water; Miss Chan- 
cellor having the good fortune to dwell on 
that side of Charles street toward which, in 
the rear, the afternoon sun slants redly, from 
an horizon indented at empty intervals with 
wooden spires, the masts of lonely boats, the 
chimneys of dirty “ works,” over a brackish 
expanse of anomalous character, which is 
too big for a river and too small for a bay. 
The view seemed to him very picturesque, 
though in the gathered dusk little was left of 
it save a cold yellow streak in the west, a 
gleam of brown water, and the reflection of 
the lights that had begun to show themselves 
in a row of houses, impressive to Ransom in 
their extreme modernness, that overlooked 
the same lagoon from a long embankment 
on the left, constructed of roughly piled 
stones. He thought this prospect, from a 
city house, almost romantic; and he turned 
from it back to the interior (illuminated 
now by a lamp which the parlor-maid had 
placed on a table while he stood at the 
window) as to something still more genial and 
interesting. The artistic sense in Basil Ran- 
som had not been highly cultivated; neither 
(though he had passed his early years as the 
son of a rich man) was his conception of 
material comfort very definite; it consisted 
mainly of the vision of plenty of cigars and 
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brandy and water and newspapers, and a cane- 
bottomed arm-chair of the right inclination, 
from which he could stretch his legs. Never- 
theless, it seemed to him he had never seen 
an interior that was so much of an interior as 
this queer corridor-shaped drawing-room of 
his new-found kinswoman ; he had never felt 
himself in the presence of so much organized 
privacy or of so many objects that spoke of 
habits and tastes. Most of the people he had 
hitherto known had no tastes; they had a 
few habits, but these were not of a sort that 
required much upholstery. He had not as 
yet been in many houses in New York, and 
he had never before seen so many accessories. 
The general character of the place struck him 
as Bostonian; this was, in fact, very much 
what he had supposed Boston to be. He had 
always heard Boston was a city of culture, 
and now there was culture in Miss Chan- 
cellor’s tables and sofas, in the books that were 
everywhere, on little shelves like brackets (as 
if a book were a statuette), in the photographs 
and water-colors that covered the walls, in 
the curtains that were festooned rather stiffly 
in the doorways. He looked at some of the 
books, and saw that his cousin read German; 
and his impression of the importance of this 
(as a symptom of superiority) was not dimin- 
ished by the fact that he himself had mastered 
the tongue (knowing that it contained a large 
literature of jurisprudence) during a long, 
empty, deadly summer on the plantation, It 
is a curious proof of a certain crude modesty 
inherent in Basil Ransom that the main effect 
of his observing his cousin’s German books 
was to give him an idea of the natural energy 
of Northerners. He had noticed it often be- 
fore; he had already told himself that he 
must count with it. It was only after much 
experience he made the discovery that few 
Northerners were, in their secret soul, so 
energetic as he. Many other persons had 
made it before that. He knew very little 
about Miss Chancellor; he had come to see 
her only because she wrote to him ; he would 
never have thought of looking her up, and 
since then there had been no one in New 
York he might ask about her. Therefore he 
could only guess that she was a rich young 
woman; such a house, inhabited in such a 
way by a quiet spinster, implied a consider- 
able income. How much? he asked himself; 
five thousand, ten thousand, fifteen thousand 
a year? There was richness to our panting 
young man in the smallest of these figures. 
He was not of a mercenary spirit, but he had 
an immense desire for success, and he had 
more than once reflected that a moderate 
capital was an aid to achievement. He had 
seen in his younger years one of the biggest 


failures that history commemorates, an im- 
mense national fiasco, and it had implanted 
in his mind a deep aversion to the ineffec- 
tual. It came over him, while he waited for 
his hostess to reappear, that she was unmar- 
ried as well as rich, that she was sociable (her 
letter answered for that) as well as single ; 
and he had for a moment a whimsical vision 
of becoming a partner in so flourishing a firm. 
He ground his teeth a little as he thought of 
the contrasts of the humag lot; this cushioned 
feminine nest made him feel unhoused and 
underfed. Such a mood, however, could only 
be momentary, for he was conscious at bot- 
tom of a bigger stomach than all the “ cul- 
ture” of Charles street could fill. 

Afterward, when his cousin had come back 
and they had gone down to dinner together, 
where he sat facing her at a little table dec- 
orated in the middle with flowers, a position 
from which he had another view, through a 
window where the curtain remained undrawn 
by her direction (she called his attention to 
this — it was for his benefit), of the dusky, 
empty river, spotted with points of light,—at 
this period, I say, it was very easy for him to 
remark to himself that nothing would induce 
him to make love to such a type as that. 
Several months later, in New York, in con- 
versation with Mrs. Luna, of whom he was 
destined to see a good deal, he alluded by 
chance to this repast, to the way her sister had 
placed him at table, and to the remark with 
which she had pointed out the advantage of 
his seat. 

“That’s what they call in Boston being 
very ‘ thoughtful,’” Mrs. Luna said, “ giving 
you the Back Bay (don’t you hate the name ?) 
to look at, and then taking credit for it.” 

This, however, was in the future; what 
Basil Ransom actually perceived was that 
Miss Chancellor was a single old maid. That 
was her quality, her destiny; nothing could 
be more distinctly written. There are women 
who are unmarried by accident, and others 
who are unmarried by option; but Olive 
Chancellor was unmarried by every implica- 
tion of her being. She was a spinster as Shel- 
ley was a lyric poet, or as the month of August 
is sultry. She was so essentially a celibate 
that Ransom found himself thinking of her as 
old, though when he came to look at her (as 
he said to himself) it was apparent that her 
years were fewer than his own. He did not 
dislike her, she had been so friendly ; but, 
little by little, she gave him an uneasy feeling 
—the sense that you could never be safe with 
a person who took things so hard. It came 
over him that it was because she took things 
hard she had sought his acquaintance ; it had 
been because she was strenuous, not because 
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she was genial; she had had in her eye — 
and what an extraordinary eye it was! — not 
a pleasure, but a duty. She would expect him 
to be strenuous in return; but he couldn’t— 
in private life, he couldn’t; privacy for Basil 
Ransom consisted entirely in what he called 
“ laying off.” She was notso plain on further 
acquaintance as she had seemed to him at 
first; even the young Mississippian had cul- 
ture enough to see that she was refined. Her 
white skin had a siggular look of being drawn 
tightly across her face; but her features, though 
sharp and irregular, were delicate in a fashion 
that suggested good breeding. Their line was 
perverse, but it was not poor. The curious 
tint of her eyes was a living color; when she 
turned it upon you, you thought vaguely of 
the glitter of green ice. She had absolutely 
no figure, and presented a certain appearance 
of feeling cold. With all this, there was some- 
thing very modern and highly developed in 


her aspect; she had the advantages as well . 


as the drawbacks of a nervous organization. 
She smiled constantly at her guest, but from 
the beginning to the end of dinner, though 
he made several remarks that he thought 
might prove amusing, she never once laughed. 
Later, he saw that she was a woman without 
laughter ; exhilaration, if it ever visited her, 
was dumb. Once only, in the course of his 
subsequent acquaintance with her, did it find 
a voice; and then the sound remained in 
Ransom’s ear as one of the strangest he had 
heard. 

She asked him a great many questions, and 
made no comment on his answers, which only 
served to suggest to her fresh inquiries. Her 
shyness had quite left her, it did not come 
back ; she had confidence enough to wish him 
to see that she took a great interest in him. 
Why should she ? he wondered. He couldn’t 
believe he was one of Aer kind; he was con- 
scious of much Bohemianism — he drank beer 
in New York in cellars, knew no ladies, and 
was familiar with a “variety” actress. Cer- 
tainly, as she knew him better, she would 
disapprove of him, though, of course, he would 
never mention the actress, nor even, if neces- 
sary, the beer. Ransom’s conception of vice 
was purely as a series of special cases, of ex- 
plicable accidents. Not that he cared; if it 
were a part of the Boston character to be in- 
quiring, he would be to the last a courteous 
Mississippian. He would tell her about Mis- 
sissippi as much as she liked; he didn’t care 
how much he told her that the old ideas in 
the South were played out. She wouldn’t 
understand him any the better for that; she 
wouldn’t know how little his own views could 
be gathered from such a limited admission. 
What her sister imparted to him about her 
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mania for “reform” had left in his moutha 
kind of unpleasant after-taste ; he felt, at any 
rate, that if she had the religion of humanity, 
— Basil Ransom had read Comte, he had 
read everything,—she would never under- 
stand him. He, too, had a private vision of 
reform, but the first principle of it was to re- 
form the reformers. As they drew to the close 
of a meal which, in spite of all latent incom- 
patibilities, had gone off brilliantly, she said 
to him that she should have to leave him after 
dinner, unless perhaps he should be inclined 
to accompany her. She was going to a small 
gathering at the house of a friend who had 
asked a few people, “ interested in new ideas,” 
to meet Mrs. Farrinder. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Basil Ransom. “Is 
it a party? I haven’t been to a party since 
Mississippi seceded.” 

“No; Miss Birdseye doesn’t give parties. 
She’s an ascetic.” 

“ Oh, well, we’ve had our dinner,” Ransom 
rejoined, laughing. 

His hostess sat silent a moment, with her 
eyes on the ground ; she looked at such times 
as if she were hesitating greatly between sev- 
eral things she might say, all so important 
that it was difficult to choose. 

“T think it might interest you,” she re- 
marked presently. ‘“* You will hear some dis- 
cussion, if you are fond of that. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t agree,” she added, resting her 
strange eyes on him. 

“ Perhaps I shouldn’t—I don’t agree with 
everything,” he said, smiling and stroking his 
leg. 

“Don’t you care for human progress ?” 
Miss Chancellor went on. 

“T don’t know—lI never saw any. Are 
you going to show me some?” 

“1 can show you an earnest effort toward 
it. That’s the most one can be sure of. But 
I am not sure you are worthy.” 

“Ts itsomething very Bostonian ? I should 
like to see that,” said Basil Ransom. 

“There are movements in other cities. 
Mrs. Farrinder goes everywhere; she may 
speak to-night.” 

“* Mrs. Farrinder, the celebrated 

“Yes, the celebrated; the great apostle of 
the emancipation of women. She is a great 
friend of Miss Birdseye.” 

“ And who is Miss Birdseye ?” 

“ She is one of our celebrities. She is the wo- 
man in the world, I suppose, who has labored 
most for every wise reform. I think I ought 
to tell you,” Miss Chancellor went on in a mo- 
ment, “ she was one of the earliest, one of the 
most passionate, of the old Abolitionists.” 

She had thought, indeed, she ought to tell 
him that, and it threw her into a little tremor 
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of excitement to do so. Yet, if she had been 
afraid he would show some irritation at this 
news, she was disappointed at the geniality 
with which he exclaimed: 

“ Why, poor old lady—she must be quite 
mature!” 

It was therefore with some severity that 
she rejoined : 

“She will never be old. She is the young- 
est spirit I know. But if you are not in sym- 
pathy, perhaps you had better not come,” 
she went on. 

“In sympathy with what, dear madam ?” 
Basil Ransom asked, failing still, to her per- 
ception, to catch the tone of real seriousness. 
“ If, as you say, there is to be a discussion, 
there will be different sides, and of course 
one can’t sympathize with both.” 

“ Yes, but every one will, in his way,—or 
in her way,—plead the cause of the new 
truths. If you don’t care for them, you won’t 
go with us,” 

“Ttell you I haven’t the least idea what 
they are! I have never yet encountered in 
the world any but old truths—as old as the 
sun and moon. How can I know? But do 
take me; it’s such a chance to see Boston.” 

“It isn’t Boston— it’s humanity!” Miss 
Chancellor, as she made this remark, rose 
from her chair, and her movement seemed to 
say that she consented. But before she quitted 
her kinsman to get ready, she observed to 
him that she was sure he knew what she 
meant; he was only pretending he didn’t. 

“ Well, perhaps, after all, I have a general 
idea,” he confessed ; “ but don’t you see how 
this little reunion will give me a chance to 
fix it?” 

She lingered an instant with her anxious 
face. “ Mrs. Farrinder will fix you!” she 
said; and she went to prepare herself. 

It was in this poor young lady’s nature to 
be anxious, to have scruple within scruple, and 
to forecast the consequences of things. She 
returried in ten minutes in her bonnet, which 
she had apparently assumed in recognition 
of Miss Birdseye’s asceticism. As she stood 
there drawing on her gloves,—her visitor had 
fortified himself against Mrs. Farrinder by 
another glass of wine,—she declared to him 
that she quite repented of having proposed 
to him to go; something told her that he 
would be an unfavorable element. 

“ Why, is it going to bea spiritual séance ?” 
Basil Ransom asked. 

“Well, I have heard at Miss Birdseye’s 
some inspirational speaking.” Olive Chan- 
cellor was determined to look him straight in 
the face as she said this; her sense of the 
way it might strike him operated as a cogent, 
not as a deterrent reason. 
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“ Why, Miss Olive, it’s just got up on pur- 
pose for me!” cried the young Mississippian, 
radiant, and clasping his hands. She thought 
him very handsome as he said this, but re- 
flected that unfortunately men didn’t care for 
the truth, especially the new kinds, in pro- 
portion as they were good-looking. She had, 
however, a moral resource that she could al- 
ways fall back upon; it had already been a 
comfort to her, on occasions of acute feeling, 
that she hated men, as a class, anyway. “And 
I want so much to see an old Abolitionist; I 
have never laid eyes on one,” Basil Ransom 
added. 

“ Of course you couldn’t see one in the 
South; you were too afraid of them to let 
them come there!” She was now trying to 
think of something she might say that would 
be sufficiently disagreeable to make him cease 
to insist on accompanying her; for, strange to 
record,— if anything in a person of that in- 
tense sensibility be stranger than any other, 
— her second thought with regard to having 
asked him had deepened with the elapsing 
moments into an unreasoned terror of the 
effect of his presence. “ Perhaps Miss Birds- 
eye won’t like you,” she went on, as they 
waited for the carriage. 

“TI don’t know; I guess she will,” said 
Basil Ransom, good-humoredly. He evi- 
dently had no intention of giving up his op- 
portunity. 

From the window of the dining-room, at 
that moment, they heard the carriage drive 
up. Miss Birdseye lived at the South End; 
the distance was considerable, and Miss Chan- 
cellor had ordered a hackney-coach, it being 
one of the advantages of living in Charles 
street that stables were near. The logic of 
her conduct was none of the clearest; for if 
she had been alone she would have proceeded 
to her destination by the aid of the street-car; 
not from economy (for she had the good for- 
tune not to be obliged to consult it to that 
degree), and not from any love of wandering 
about Boston at night (a kind of exposure 
she greatly disliked), but by reason of a theory 
she devotedly nursed, a theory which bade 
her put off invidious differences and mingle 
in the common life. She would have gone on 
foot to Boylston street, and there she would 
have taken the public conveyance (in her 
heart she loathed it) to the South End. Bos- 
ton was full of poor girls who had to walk 
about at night and to squeeze into horse-cars. 
in which every sense was displeased; and 
why should she hold herself superior to these? 
Olive Chancellor regulated her conduct on 
lofty principles, and this is why, having to- 
night the advantage of a gentleman's protec- 
tion, she sent for a carriage to obliterate that 
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patronage. If they had gone together in the 
common way, she would have seemed to owe 
it to him that she should be so daring, and 
he belonged to a sex to which she wished to be 
under no obligations. Months before, when 
she wrote to him, it had been with the sense, 
rather, of putting Aim in debt. As they rolled 
toward the South End, side by side, in a good 
deal of silence, bouncing and bumping over 
the railway-tracks very little less, after all, 
than if their wheels had been fitted to them, 
and looking out on either side at rows of red 
houses, dusky in the lamp-light, with protu- 
berant fronts, approached by ladders of stone; 
as they proceeded, with these contemplative 
undulations, Miss Chancellor said to her com- 
panion, with a concentrated desire to defy 
him, as a punishment for having thrown her 
(she couldn’t tell why) into such a tremor : 

“Ton’t you believe, then, in the coming 
of a better day— in its being possible to do 
something for the human race ?” 

Poor Ransom perceived the defiance, and 
he felt rather bewildered; he wondered what 
type, after all, he Aad got hold of, and what 
game was being played with him. Why had 
she made advances, if she wanted to pinch 
him in this way ? However, he was good for 
any game,— that one as well as another,— 
and he saw that he was “ in” for something 
of which he had long desired to have a nearer 
view. “ Well, Miss Olive,” he answered, put- 
ting on again his big hat, which he had been 
holding in his lap, “ what strikes me most is 
that the human race has got to bear its 
troubles.” 

“ That’s what men say to women, to make 
them patient in the position they have made 
for them.” 

“ Oh, the position of women!” Basil Ran- 
som exclaimed. “The position of women is to 
make fools of men. I would change my posi- 
tion for yours any day,” he went on. “ That’s 
what I said to myself as I sat there in your 
elegant home.” 

He could not see, in the dimness of the car- 
riage, that she had flushed quickly, and he 
did not know that she disliked to be reminded 
of certain things which, for her, were mitiga- 
tions of the hard feminine lot. But the pas- 
sionate quaver with which, a moment later, 
she answered him sufficiently assured him 
that he had touched her at a tender point. 

“ Do you make it a reproach to me that I 
happen to have a little money ? The dearest 
wish of my heart is to do something with it 
for others — for the miserable.” 

Basil Ransom might have greeted this last 
declaration with the sympathy it deserved, 
might have commended the noble aspirations 
of his kinswoman. But what struck him, 


rather, was the oddity of so sudden a sharp. 
ness of pitch in an intercourse which, an hour 
or two before, had begun in perfect amity, 
and he burst once more into an irrepressible 
laugh. This made his companion feel, with 
intensity, how little she was joking. “I don’t 
know why I should care what you think,” she 
said. 

“ Don’t care — don’t care. What does it 
matter? Itisnot of the slightest importance.” 

He might say that, but it was not true ; she 
felt that there were reasons why she should 
care. She had brought him into her life, and 
she should have to pay for it. But she wished 
to know the worst at once. “ Are you against 
our emancipation?” she asked, turning a 
white face on him in the momentary radiance 
of a street-lamp. 

“ Do you mean your voting and preaching 
and all that sort of thing?” He made this in- 
quiry, but seeing how seriously she would take 
his answer, he was almost frightened, and hung 
fire. “I will tell you when I have heard Mrs. 
Farrinder.” 

They had arrived at the address given by 
Miss Chancellor to the coachman, and their 
vehicle stopped with a lurch. Basil Ransom 
got out; he stood at the door with an ex- 
tended hand to assist the young lady. But 
she seemed to hesitate ; she sat there with her 
spectral face. “ You hate it!” she exclaimed, 
in a low tone. 

“ Miss Birdseye will convert me,” said Ran- 
som, with intention ; for he had grown very 
curious, and he was afraid that now, at the 
last, Miss Chancellor would prevent his en- 
tering the house. She alighted without his 
help, and behind her he ascended the high 
steps of Miss Birdseye’s residence. He had 
grown very curious, I say, and among the 
things he wanted to know was why in the 
world ti.is ticklish spinster had written to him. 


IV. 


Sue had told him before they started that 
they should be early ; she wished to see Miss 
Birdseye alone before the arrival of any one 
else. This was just for the pleasure of seeing 
her — it was an opportunity ; she was always 
so taken up with others. She received Miss 
Chancellor in the hall of her mansion, which 
had a salient front, an enormous and very high 
number — 756 — painted in gilt on the glass 
light above the door, a tin sign bearing the 
name of a doctress (Mary J. Prance) sus- 
pended from one of the windows of the base- 
ment, and a peculiar look of being both new 
and faded — a kind of modern fatigue — like 
certain articles of commerce which are sold 
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at a reduction as shop-worn. The hall was 
very narrow. A considerable part of it was 
occupied by a large hat-tree, from which sev- 
eral coats and shawls already depended. The 
rest offered space for certain lateral demon- 
strations on Miss Birdseye’s part. She sidled 
about her visitors, and at last went round to 
open for them a door of further admission, 
which happened to be locked inside. She was 
a little old lady, with an enormous head ; that 
was the first thing Ransom noticed — the 
vast, fair, protuberant, candid, ungarnished 
brow, surmounting a pair of weak, kind, tired- 
looking eyes, and ineffectually balanced in the 
rear by a cap which had the air of falling back- 
ward, and which Miss Birdseye suddenly felt 
for while she talked, with unsuccessful, irrel- 
evant movements. She had a sad, soft, pale 
face, which (and it was the effect of her 
whole head) looked as if it had been soaked, 
blurred, and made vague by exposure to some 
slow dissolvent. The long practice of philan- 
thropy had not given accent to her features. 
It had rubbed out their transitions, their mean- 
ings. The waves of sympathy, of enthusiasm, 
had wrought upon them in the same way in 
which the waves of time finally modify the 
surface of old marble busts, gradually wash- 
ing away their sharpness, their details. In 
her large countenance her dim little smile 
scarcely showed. It was a mere sketch of a 
smile, a kind of installment, or payment on ac- 
count ; it seemed to say that she would smile 
more if she had time, but that you could see, 
without this, that she was gentle and easy to 
beguile. 

She always dressed in the same way; she 
wore a loose black jacket, with deep pockets, 
which were stuffed with papers, memoranda 
of a voluminous correspondence; and from 
beneath her jacket depended a short stuff 
dress. The brevity of this simple garment 
was the one device by which Miss Birdseye 
managed to suggest that she was a woman 
of business, that she wished to be free for 
action. She belonged to the Short-Skirts 
League, as a matter of course; for she be- 
longed to any and every league that had been 
founded for almost any purpose whatever. 
This did not prevent her being a confused, 
entangled, inconsequent, discursive old woman, 
whose charity began at home and ended no- 
where, whose credulity kept pace with it, and 
who knew less about her fellow-creatures, if 
possible, after fifty years of humanitary zeal, 
than on the day she had gone into the field 
to testify against the iniquity of most arrange- 
ments. Basil Ransom knew very little about 
such a life as hers, but she seemed to him a 
revelation of a class, and a multitude of social- 
istic figures, of names and episodes, that he 





had heard of grouped themselves behind her. 
She looked as if she had spent her life on 
platforms, in audiences, in conventions, in 
phalansteries, in séances; in her faded face 
there was a kind of reflection of ugly lecture- 
lamps; with its habit of an upward angle, it 
seemed turned toward a public speaker, with 
an effort of respiration in the thick air in which 
social reforms are usually discussed. She 
talked continually, in a voice of which the 
spring seemed broken, like that of an over- 
worked bell-wire ; and when Miss Chancellor 
explained that she had brought Mr. Ransom 
because he was so anxious to meet Mrs. Far- 
rinder, she gave the young man a delicate, 
dirty, democratic little hand, looking at him 
kindly, as she could not help doing, but with- 
out the smallest discrimination as against 
others who might not have the good fortune 
(which involved, possibly, an injustice) to be 
present on such an interesting occasion. She 
struck him as very poor, but it was only after- 
ward that he learned she had never had a 
penny in her life. No one had an idea how 
she lived; whenever money was given her, 
she gave it away toa negro or a refugee. No 
woman could be less invidious, but on the 
whole she preferred these two classes of the 
human race. Since the Civil War much of 
her occupation was gone; for before that her 
best hours had been spent in fancying that 
she was helping some Southern slave to es- 
cape. It would have been a nice question 
whether, in her heart of hearts, for the sake 
of this excitement, she did not sometimes 
wish the blacks back in bondage. She had 
suffered in the same way by the relaxation of 
many European despotisms, for in former 
years much of the romance of her life had 
been in smoothing the pillow of exile for ban- 
ished, conspirators. Her refugees had been 
very precious to her; she was always trying 
to raise money for some cadaverous Pole, to 
obtain lessons for some shirtless Italian. There 
was a legend that a. Hungarian had once 
possessed himself of her affections, and had 
disappeared after robbing her of everything 
she possessed. This, however, was very apoc- 
ryphal, for she had never any- 
thing, and it was open to grave doubt that 
she could have entertained a sentiment so 
personal. She was in love, even in those days, 
only with causes, and she languished only 
for emancipations. But they had been the 
happiest days, for when causes were embodied 
in foreigners (what else were the Africans ?), 
they were certainly more appealing. 

She had just come down to see Doctor 
Prance — to see whether she wouldn't like to 
come up. But she wasn’t in her room, and 
Miss Birdseye guessed she had gone out to 
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her supper; she got her supper at a boarding- 
table about two blocks off. Miss Birdseye 
expressed the hope that Miss Chancellor had 
had hers; she would have had plenty of 
time to take it, for no one had come in yet; 
she didn’t know what made them all so late. 
Ransom perceived that the garments sus- 
pended to the hat-rack were not a sign that 
Miss Birdseye’s friends had assembled; if he 
had gone a little further still, he would have 
recognized the house as one of those in which 
mysterious articles of clothing are always 
hooked to something in the hall. Miss Birds- 
eye’s visitors, those of Doctor Prance, and of 
other tenants—-for Number 756 was the com- 
mon residence of several persons, among 
whom there prevailed much vagueness of 
boundary — used to leave things to be called 
for; many of them went about with satchels 
and reticules, for which they were always 
looking for places of deposit. What completed 
the character of this interior was Miss Birds- 
eye’s own apartment, into which her guests 
presently made their way, and where they 
were joined by various other members of the 
good lady’s circle. Indeed, it completed Miss 
Birdseye herself, if anything could be said to 
render that office to this essentially formless 
old woman, who had no more outline than a 
bundle of hay. But the bareness of her long, 
loose, empty parlor (it was shaped exactly 
like Miss Chancellor’s) told that she had never 
had any needs but moral needs, and that all 
her history had been that of her sympathies. 
’ The place was lighted by a small hot glare 
of gas, which made it look white and feature- 
less. It struck even Basil Ransom with its 
flatness, and he said to himself that his cousin 
must have a very big bee in her bonnet to 
make her like such a house. He didn’t know 
then, and he never knew, that she mortally 
disliked it, and that in a career in which she 
was constantly exposing herself to offense and 
laceration, her most poignant suffering came 
from the injury of her taste. She had tried to 
kill that nerve, to persuade herself that taste 
was only frivolity in the disguise of knowledge; 
but her susceptibility was constantly bloom- 
ing afresh and making her wonder whether 
an absence of nice arrangements were a nec- 
essary part of the enthusiasm of humanity. 
Miss Birdseye was always trying to obtain 
employment, lessons in drawing, orders for 
portraits, for poor foreign artists, as to the 
greatness of whose talent she pledged herself 
without reserve; but in point of fact she had 
not the faintest sense of the scenic side of life. 
Toward nine o’clock the light of her hissing 
burners smote the majestic person of Mrs. 
Farrinder, who might have contributed to 
answer that question of Miss Chancellor's in 
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the negative. She was a copious, handsome 
woman, in whom angularity had been cor- 
rected by the air of success; she had a rus- 
tling dress (it was evident what she thought 
about taste), abundant hair of a glossy 
blackness, a pair of folded arms, the expression 
of which seemed to say that rest in such a 
career as hers was as sweet as it was brief, 
and a terrible regularity of feature. I apply 
that adjective to her fine placid mask because 
she seemed to face you with a question of 
which the answer was preordained, to ask 
you how a countenance could fail to be noble 
of which the measurements were so correct. 
You could contest neither the measurements 
nor the nobleness, and had to feel that Mrs. 
Farrinder imposed herself. There was a litho- 
graphic smoothness about her, and a mixture 
of the American matron and the public char- 
acter. There was something public in her 
eye, which was large, cold, and quiet; it had 
acquired a sort of exposed reticence from the 
habit of looking down from a lecture-desk 
over a sea of heads, while its distinguished 
owner was eulogized by a leading citizen. 
Mrs. Farrinder, at almost any time, had the 
air of being introduced by a few remarks. She 
talked with great slowness and distinctness, 
and evidently a high sense of responsibility; 
she pronounced every syllable of every word 
and insisted on being explicit. If, in conversa- 
tion with her, you attempted to take anything 
for granted, or to jump two or three steps at 
a time, she paused, looking at you with a 
cold patience, as if she knew that trick, and 
then went on at her own measured pace. She 
lectured on temperance and the rights of 
women ; the ends she labored for were to 
give the ballot to every woman in the country 
and to take the flowing bowl from every man. 
She was held to have a very fine manner, and 
to embody the domestic virtues and the graces 
of the drawing-room ; to be a shining proof, 
in short, that the forum, for ladies, is not nec- 
essarily hostile to the fireside. She had a 
husband, and his name was Amariah. 

Doctor Prance had come back from supper 
and made her appearance in response to an 
invitation that Miss Birdseye’s relaxed voice 
had tinkled down to her from the hall, over 
the banisters, with much repetition, to secure 
attention. She was a plain, spare young 
woman, with short hair and an eye-glass; she 
looked about her with a kind of near-sighted 
depreciation, and seemed to hope that she 
should not be expected to generalize in any 
way, or supposed to have come up for any 
purpose more social than to see what Miss 
Birdseye wanted this time. By nine o'clock 
twenty other persons had arrived, and had 
placed themselves in the chairs that were 
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ranged along the sides of the long, bald room, 
in which they ended by producing the simili- 
tude of an enormous street-car. The apart- 
ment contained little else but these chairs, 
many of which had a borrowed aspect, an 
implication of bare bedrooms in the upper 
regions; a table or two with a discolored 
marble top, a few books, and a collection of 
newspapers piled up in corners. Ransom 
could see for himself that the occasion was 
not crudely festive ; there was a want of con- 
vivial movement, and, among most of the 
visitors, even of mutual recognition. They 
sat there as if they were waiting for some- 
thing; they looked obliquely and silently at 
Mrs. Farrinder, and were plainly under the 
impression that, fortunately, they were not 
there to amuse themselves. The ladies, who 
were much the more numerous, wore their 
bonnets like Miss Chancellor; the men were 
in the garb of toil, many of them in weary 
looking overcoats. Two or three had retained 
their overshoes, and as you approached them 
the odor of the India-rubber was perceptible. 
It was not, however, that Miss Birdseye ever 
noticed anything of that sort; she neither 
knew what she smelled nor tasted what she 
ate. Most of her friends had an anxious, hag- 
gard look, though there were sundry excep- 
tions—half a dozen placid, florid faces. 
Basil Ransom wondered who they all were; 
he had a general idea they were mediums, 
communists, vegetarians. It was not, either, 
that Miss Birdseye failed to wander about 
among them with repetitions of inquiry and 
friendly absences of attention; she sat down 
near most of them in turn, saying “ Yes, yes,” 
vaguely and kindly, to remarks they made to 
her, feeling for the papers in the pockets of 
her loosened bodice, recovering her cap and 
sacrificing her spectacles, wondering most of 
all what had been her idea in convoking these 
people. Then she remembered that it had 
been connected in some way with Mrs. Far- 
rinder; that this eloquent woman had prom- 
ised to favor the company with a few reminis- 
cences of her last campaign ; to sketch even, 
perhaps, the lines in which she intended to 
operate during the coming winter. This was 
what Olive Chancellor had come to hear; 
this would be the attraction for the dark-eyed 
young man (he looked like a genius) she had 
brought with her. Miss Birdseye made her 
way back to the great lecturess, who was 
bending an indulgent attention on Miss 
Chancellor; the latter compressed into a small 
space, to be near her, and sitting with clasped 
hands and a concentration of inquiry which 
by contrast made Mrs. Farrinder’s manner 
seem large and free. In her transit, however, 
the hostess was checked by the arrival of 
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fresh pilgrims ; she had no idea she had men- 
tioned the occasion to so many people,— she 
only remembered, as it were, those she had 
forgotten,— and it was certainly a proof of the 
interest felt in Mrs. Farrinder’s work. The 
people who had just come in were Doctor 
and Mrs. Tarrant and their daughter Verena; 
he was a mesmeric healer, and she was of old 
Abolitionist stock. Miss Birdseye rested her 
dim, dry smile upon the daughter, who was 
new to her, and it floated before her that she 
would ‘probably be remarkable as a genius ; 
her ‘parentage was an implication of that. 
There was a genius for Miss Birdseye in every 
bush. Selah Tarrant had effected wonderful 
cures; she knew so many people—if they 
would only try him. His wife was a daughter 
of Abraham Greenstreet ; she had kept a run- 
away slave in her house for thirty days. That 
was years before, when this girl must have 
been a child ; but hadn’t it thrown a kind of 
rainbow over her cradle, and wouldn’t she 
naturally have some gift? The girl was very 
pretty, though she had red hair. 


v. 


Mrs. FARRINDER, meanwhile, was not eager 
to address the assembly. She confessed as much 
to Olive Chancellor, with a smile which asked 
that a temporary lapse of promptnessmight not 
be too harshly judged. She had addressed so 
many assemblies, and she wanted to hear what 
other people had to say. Miss Chancellor her- 
self had thought so much on the vital subject ; 
would not she make a few remarks and give 
them some of her experiences? How did the 
ladies on Beacon street feel about the ballot ? 
Perhaps she could speak for “Aem more than 
for some others. That was a branch of the 
question on which, it might be, the leaders 
had not information enough ; but they wanted 
to take in everything, and why shouldn’t Miss 
Chancellor just make that field her own? Mrs. 
Farrinder spoke in the tone of one who took 
views so wide that they might easily, at first, 
before you could see how she worked round, 
look almost meretricious ; she was conscious 
of a scope that exceeded the first flight of your 
imagination. She urged upon her companion 
the idea of laboring in the world of fashion, 
appeared to attribute to her familiar rela- 
tions with that mysterious realm, and wanted 
to know why she shouldn’t stir up some of 
her friends down there on the Mill-dam ? 

Olive Chancellor received this appeal with 
peculiar feelings. With her immense sympa- 
thy for reform, she found herself so often wish- 
ing that reformers were a little different. There 
was something grand about Mrs. Farrinder. 
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It lifted one up to be with her. But there was 
a false note when she spoke to her young 
friend about the ladies in Beacon street. Olive 
hated to hear that fine avenue talked about 
as if it were such a remarkable place, and to 
live there were a proof of worldly glory. All 
sorts of inferior people lived there, and so brill- 
iant a woman as Mrs. Farrinder, who lived 
at Roxbury, ought not to mix things up. It 
was, of course, very wretched to be irritated 
by such mistakes; but this was not the first 
time Miss Chancellor had observed that the 
possession of nerves was not by itself a reason 
for embracing the new truths. She knew her 
place in the Boston hierarchy, and it wasn’t 
what Mrs. Farrinder supposed ; so that there 
was a want of perspective in talking to her as 
if she had been a representative of the aris- 
tocracy. Nothing could be weaker, she knew 
very well, than (in the United States) to apply 
that term too literally ; nevertheless, it would 
represent a reality if one were to say that, 
by distinction, the Chancellors belonged to 
the dourgeoisie—the oldest and best. They 
might care for such a position or not (as it 
happened, they were very proud of it), but 
there they were, and it made Mrs. Farrinder 
seem provincial (there was something provin- 
cial, after all, in the way she did her hair 
too) not to understand. When Miss Birdseye 
spoke as if one were a “leader of society,” 
Olive could forgive her even that odious ex- 
pression, because, of course, one never pre- 
tended that she, poor dear, had the smallest 
sense of the real. She was heroic, she was 
sublime, the whole moral history of Boston 
was reflected in her displaced spectacles ; but 
it was a part of her originality, as it were, that 
she was deliciously provincial. Olive Chan- 
cellor seemed to herself to have privileges 
enough without being affiliated to the exclu- 
sive set and having invitations to the smaller 
parties, which were the real test; it was a 
mercy for her that she had not that added 
immorality on her conscience. The ladies 
Mrs. Farrinder meant (it was to be supposed 
she meant some particular ones) might speak 
for themselves. She wished to work in an 

other field ; she had long been preoccupied 
with the romance of the People. She had an 
immense desire to know intimately some very 
poor girl. This might seem one of the most 
accessible of pleasures ; but, in point of fact, 
she had not found it so. There were two or 
three pale shop-maidens whose acquaintance 
she had sought ; but they had seemed afraid 
of her, and the attempt had come to nothing. 
She took them more tragically than they took 
themselves ; they couldn’t make out what she 
wanted them to do, and they always ended by 
being odiously mixed up with Charlie. Charlie 
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was a young man in a white overcoat and a 
paper collar ; it was for him, in the last analy- 
sis, that they cared much the most. They 
cared far more about Charlie than about the 
ballot. Olive Chancellor wondered how Mrs. 
Farrinder would treat that branch of the ques- 
tion. In her researches among her young 
townswomen she had always found this obtru- 
sive swain planted in her path, and she grew 
at last to dislike him extremely. It filled her 
with exasperation to think that he should be 
necessary to the happiness of his victims (she 
had learned that whatever they might talk 
about with her, it was of him and him only 
that they discoursed among themselves), and 
one of the main recommendations of the even- 
ing club for her fatigued, underpaid sisters, 
which it had long been her dream to establish, 
was that it would in some degree undermine 
his position — distinct as her prevision might 
be that he would be in waiting at the door. 
She hardly knew what to say to Mrs. Far- 
rinder when this momentarily misdirected 
woman, still preoccupied with the Mill-dam, 
returned to the charge. 
“ We want laborers in that field, though I 
know two or three lovely women— sweet 
home women—moving in circles that are for 
the most part closed to every new voice, who 
are doing their best to help on the fight. I 
have several names that might surprise you, 
names well known on State street. But we 
can’t have too many recruits, especially among 
those whose refinement is generally acknowl- 
edged. If it be necessary, we are prepared to 
take certain steps to conciliate the refined. 
Our movement is for all—it appeals to 
the most delicate ladies. Raise the standard 
among them, and bring me a thousand names. 
I know several that I should like to have. I 
look after the details as well as the big currents,” 
Mrs. Farrinder added, in a tone as explanatory 
as could be expected of such a woman, and 
with a smile of which the sweetness was thrill- 
ing to her listener. 
“TI can’t talk to those people, I can’t!” 
said Olive Chancellor, with a face which 
seemed to plead for a remission of responsi- 
bility. “I want to give myself up to others. 
I want to know everything that lies beneath 
and out of sight, don’t you know? I want to 
enter into the lives of women who are lonely, 
who are piteous. I want to be near to them — 
to help them. I want to do something —oh, 
I should like so to speak!” 
“ We should be glad to have you make a 
few remarks at present,” Mrs. Farrinder de- 
clared, with a punctuality which revealed the 
habit of presiding. 
“ Oh, dear, no, I can’t speak ; I have noneof 
that sort of talent. I have no self-possession, 


















no eloquence; I can’t put three words to- 
gether. But I do want to contribute.” 

“ What fave you got?” Mrs. Farrinder in- 
quired, looking at her interlocutress, up and 
down, with the eye of business, in which there 
wasa certain chill. “ Have you got money?” 

Olive was so agitated for the moment with 
the hope that this great woman would approve 
of her on the financial side that she took no 
time to reflect that some other qualities might, 
in courtesy, have been suggested. But she 
confessed to possessing a certain —_ and 
the tone seemed rich and deep in which Mrs. 
Farrinder said to her, “Then contribute 
that!” She was so good as to develop this 
idea, and her picture of the part Miss Chan- 
cellor might play by making liberal donations 
to a fund for the diffusion among the women 
of America of a more adequate conception of 
their public and private rights,—a fund her 
adviser had herself lately inaugurated,— this 
bold, rapid sketch had the vividness which 
characterized the speaker’s most successful 
public efforts. It placed Olive under the 
spell; it made her feel almost inspired. If 
her life struck others in that way,— especially 
a woman like Mrs. Farrinder, whose horizon 
was so full,—then there must be something 
for her to do. It was one thing to choose for 
herself, but now the great representative of 
the enfranchisement of their sex (from every 
form of bondage) had chosen for her. 

The barren, gas-lighted room grew richer 
and richer to her earnest eyes; it seemed to 
expand, to open itself to the great life of 
humanity. The serious, tired people, in their 
bonnets and overcoats, began to glow like a 
company of heroes. Yes, she would do some- 
thing, Olive Chancellor said to herself; she 
would do something to brighten the darkness 
of that dreadful image that was always before 
her, and against which it seemed to her at 
times that she had been born to lead a crusade 
—the image of the unhappiness of women. 
The unhappiness of women! The voice of 
their silent suffering was always in her ears, 
the ocean of tears that they had shed from 


(To be continued.) 
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the beginning of time seemed to pour through 
her own eyes. Ages of oppression had rolled 
over them ; uncounted millions had lived only 
to be tortured, to be crucified. They were her 
sisters, they were her own, and the day of 
their delivery had dawned. This was the 
only sacred cause; this was the great, the 
just revolution. It must triumph, it must 
sweep everything before it ; it must exact from 
the other, the brutal, blood-stained, ravening 
race, the last particle of expiation! It would 
be the greatest change the world had seen ; it 
would be a new era for the human family, and 
the names of those who had helped to show 
the way and lead the squadrons would be the 
brightest in the tables of fame. They would 
be names of women, weak, insulted, persecuted, 
but devoted in every pulse of their being to 
the cause, and asking no better fate than to 
die for it. It was not clear to this interesting 
girl in what manner such a sacrifice (as this 
last) would be required of her, but she saw 
the matter through a kind of sunrise-mist of 
emotion which made danger as rosy as suc- 
cess. When Miss Birdseye approached, it 
transfigured her familiar, her comical shape, 
and made the poor little humanitary hack 
seem already a martyr. Olive Chancellor 
looked at her with love, remembered that she 
had never, in her long, unrewarded, weary 
life, had a thought or an impulse for herself. 
She had been consumed by the passion of 
sympathy ; it had crumpled her into as many 
creases as an old glazed, distended glove. She 
had been laughed at, but she never knew it ; 
she was treated as a bore, but she never cared. 
She had nothing in the world but the clothes 
on her back, and when she should go down 
into the grave she would leave nothing behind 
her but her grotesque, undistinguished, pathetic 
little name. And yet people said that women 
were vain, that they were personal, that they 
were interested! While Miss Birdseye stood 
there, asking Mrs. Farrinder if she wouldn't 
say something, Olive Chancellor tenderly fast- 
ened a small battered brooch which confined 
her collar and which had half detached itself. 


Henry James. 
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ROYALTY ON THE MISSISSIPPI: 


AS “CHRONICLED BY HUCKLEBERRY FINN.* 


BY MARK TWAIN. 


Soon as it was night, out we shoved; when 
we got her out to about the middle, we let 
her alone, and let her float wherever the cur- 
rent wanted her to. Then we lit the pipes, 
and dangled our legs in the water and talked 
about all kinds of things. 

Sometimes we'd have that whole river all to 
ourselves for the longest time. Yonder was 
the banks and the islands, across the water; 
and may be a spark,— which was a candlein a 
cabin window,— and sometimes on the water 
you could see a spark or two, on a raft ora 
scow, you know; and may be you could hear 
a fiddle or a song coming over from one of 
them crafts. It’s lovely to live on a raft. We 
had the sky up there all speckled with stars, 
and we used to lay on our backs and look up 





“AND DOGS A-COMING.” 


so many. Jim said the moon could ’a’ (aid 
them; well, that looked kind of reasonable, 
so I didn’t say nothing against it, because 
I’ve seen a frog lay most as many, so of course 
it could be done. 

Once or twice of a night we would see a 
steamboat slipping along in the dark, and 
now and then she would belch a whole world 
of sparks up out of her chimbleys, and they 
would rain down in the river and look awful 
pretty; then she would turn a corner, and 
her lights would wink out and her pow-wow 
shut off and leave the river still again ; and 


-by and by her waves would get to us, a long 


time after she was gone, and joggle the raft a 
bit, and after that you wouldn’t hear nothing 
for you couldn’t tell how long, except may be 
frogs or something. 

After midnight the people on shore 
went to bed, and then for two or three 
hours the shores was black — no more 
sparks in the cabin windows. These 
sparks was our clock—the first one that 
showed again meant morning was com- 
ing, so we hunted a place to hide and 
tie up right away. 

One morning, about daybreak, I 
found a canoe and crossed over a chute 
to the main shore,— it was only two 
hundred yards,— and paddled about a 
mile up a crick amongst the cypress 
woods to see if I couldn’t get some 
berries. Just as I was passing a place 
where a kind of a cow-path crossed the 
crick, here comes a couple of men tear- 
ing up the path as tight as they could 
‘5 foot it. I thought I was a goner, for 
y\ whenever anybody was after anybody I 

\ judged it was me — or may be Jim. | 
was about to dig out from there in a 
hurry, but they was pretty close to me 
then, and sung out and begged me to 
save their lives ; said they hadn’t been 
doing nothing, and was being chased 
for it; said there was men and dogs 
a-coming. They wanted to jump right 


at them, and discuss about whether they was in, but I says: 


made, or only just happened. Jim he allowed 


“Don’t you do it. I don’t hear the dogs 


they was made, but I allowed they happened. and horses yet. You've got time to crowd 
I judged it would have took too long to make through the brush and get up the crick a lit- 


*See THe Century for December and January. 


Missouri, and Huck Finn is running away from a drunken and cruel father.— Ep. 


The negro Jim is escaping on a raft from slavery in 
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tle ways; then you take to the water and 
wade down to me and get in — that'll throw 
the dogs off the scent.” 

They done it, and soon as they was aboard 
I lit out for our tow-head, and in about five 


men away off, shouting. We heard them come 
along towards the crick, but couldn’t see them ; 
they seemed to stop and fool around awhile. 
Then, as we got further and further away all 
the time, we couldn’t hardly hear them at 
all. By the time we had left a mile of woods 
behind us and struck the river, everything was 
quiet, and we paddled over to the tow-head 
and hid in the cottonwoods and was safe. 
One of these fellows was about seventy, 
or upward, and had a bald head and very 
gray whiskers. He had an old battered-up 
slouch hat on, and a greasy blue woolen shirt, 
and ragged old blue jeans britches stuffed into 
his boot-tops, and home-knit galluses — no, 
he only had one. He had an old long-tailed 
blue jeans coat with slick brass buttons flung 
over his arm, and both of them had big fat 
ratty-looking carpet-bags. 

The other fellow was about thirty and 
dressed about as ornery. After breakfast we 
all laid off and talked, and the first thing that 
come out was that these chaps didn’t know 
one another. 

“ What got you into trouble ?” says the 
baldhead to t’other chap. ~ 

“Well, I’d been selling an article to take 
the tartar off the teeth — and it does take it 
off, too, and generly the enamel along with 
it; but I staid about one night longer than 
I ought to, and was just in the act of sliding 
out when I ran across you on the trail this 
side of town, and you.told me they were 
coming, and begged me to help you to get 
off. So I told you I was expecting trouble 
myself and would scatter out wth you. That’s 
the whole yarn — what’s yourn ?” 

“ Well, I'd ben a-runnin’ a little temperance 
revival thar, "bout a week, and was the pet 
of the women-folks, big and little, for I was 
makin’ it mighty warm for the rummies, I #// 
you, and takin’ as much as five or six dollars 
a night—ten cents a head, children and 
niggers free — and business a-growin’ all the 
time ; when somehow or another a little re- 
port got around, last night, that 1 had a way 
of puttin’ in my time with a private jug, on 
the sly. A nigger rousted me out this mornin’, 
and told me the people was getherin’ on the 
quiet, with their dogs and horses, afd they’d 
be along pretty soon and give me ‘bout half 
an hour's start, and then run me down if they 
could; and if they got me they’d tar and 
feather me and ride me on a rail, sure. I didn’t 
wait for no breakfast —I warn’t hungry.” 
Vow. XXIX.— 53. 
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“ Old man,” says the young one, “ I reckon 
we might double-team it together; what do 
you think ?” 

“T ain’t undisposed. What’s your line — 
mainly ?” 

“ Jour printer by trade; do a little in patent 
medicines ; theater-actor—tragedy, you know; 
take a turn at mesmerism and phrenology 
when there’s a chance; teach singing-geog- 
raphy school for a change; sling a lecture 
sometimes. Oh, I do lots of things — most 
anything that comes handy, so it ain't work. 
What's your lay ?” 

“I’ve done considerble in the doctoring way 
in my time. Layin’ on o’ hands is my best holt 
—for cancer, and paralysis, and sich things ; 
and I k’n tell a fortune pretty good, when 
I’ve got somebody along to find out the facts 
for me. Preachin’s my line, too; and workin’ 
camp-meetin’s ; and missionaryin’ around.” 

Nobody never said anything for a while; 
then the young man hove a sigh and says: 

“ Alas!” 

“ What're you alassin’ about?” says the 
baldhead. 

“ To think I should have lived to be lead- 
ing such a life, and be degraded down into 
such company.” And he begun to wipe the 
corner of his eye with a rag. 

“ Ain’t the company good enough for you?” 
says the baldhead, pretty pert and uppish. 

“ Yes, it is good enough for me ; it’s as good 
as I deserve; for who fetched me so low, 
when I was so high? / did myself. I don’t 
blame you, gentlemen — far from it; I don’t 
blame anybody. I deserve it all. Let the cold 
world do its worst ; one thing I know —there’s 
a grave somewhere for me. The world may 
go on just as it’s always done, and take every- 
thing from me — loved ones, property, every- 
thing — but it can’t take that. Some day I'll lie 
down in it and forget it all, and my poor broken 
heart will be at rest.” He went on a-wiping. 

“ Drot your pore broken heart,” says the bald- 
head ; “ what are you heaving your pore broken 
heart at ws f’r? We hain’t done nothing.” 

“ No, I know you haven’t. I ain’t blaming 
you, gentlemen. I brought myself down — 
yes, I did it myself. It’s right I should suffer 
— perfectly right—I don’t make any moan.” 

“ Brought you down from whar? Whar 
was you brought down from ?” 

“ Ah, you would not believe me; the world 
never believes—let it pass —’tis no matter. 
The secret of my birth -——” 

“ The secret of your birth? Do you mean 
to say ——” 

“ Gentlemen,” says the young man, very sol- 
emn, “I will reveal it to you, for I feel I may 
haveconfidence in you. Byrights I amaduke!” 

Jim’s eyes bugged out when he heard that, 
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and I reckon mine did, too. Then the bald- 
head says: “ No! you can’t mean it?” 


“Yes. My great-grandfather, eldest son 
of the Duke of Bridgewater, fled to this coun- 
try about the end of the last century, to breathe 
the pure air of freedom; married here, and 
died, leaving a son, his own father dying about 
the same time. The second son of the late 
duke seized the title and estates— the infant 
real duke was ignored. I am the lineal de- 


“1 AM THE RIGHTFUL DUKE OF BRIDGEWATER.” 


scendant of that infant—I am the rightful 
Duke of Bridgewater ; and here am I, forlorn, 
torn from my high estate, hunted of men, de- 
spised by the cold world, ragged, worn, heart- 
broken, and degraded to the companionship 
of felons on a raft!” 

Jim pitied him ever so much, and so did I. 
We tried to comfort him, but he said it warn’t 
much use, he couldn’t be much comforted ; 
said if we was a mind to acknowledge him, 
that would do him more good than most 
anything else; so we said we would, if he 
would tell us how. He said we ought to bow 
when we spoke to him, and say, “ Your 
Grace,” or “ My Lord,” or “ Your Lordship,” 
—and he wouldn’t mind it if we called him 
plain “ Bridgewater,” which he said was a 
title, anyway, and not a name; and one of us 
ought to wait on him at dinner, and do any 
little thing for him he wanted done. 

Well, that was all easy, so we done it. All 
through dinner Jim stood around and waited 
on him, and says, “ Will yo’ Grace have some 
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o’ dis, or some o’ dat?” and so on, and a 
body could see it was mighty pleasing to him. 

But the old man got pretty silent by and 
by —didn’t have much to say, and didn’t look 
pretty comfortable over all that petting that 
was going on around that duke. He seemed 
to have something on his mind. So, along in 
the afternoon, he says: 

“ Looky here, Bilgewater,” he says, “I’m 
‘nation sorry for you, but you ain’t the only 
person that’s had troubles like that.” : 

“No?” 

“ No, you ain’t. You ain’t the only person 
that’s ben snaked down wrongfully out’n a 
high place.” 

“ Alas!” 

“ No, you ain’t the only person that’s had a 
secret of his birth.” 

And fe begins to cry. 

“ Hold! What do you mean?” 

“ Bilgewater, kin I trust you?” says the 
old man, still sort of sobbing. 

“To the bitter death!” He took the old 
man by the hand and squeezed it, and says: 
“ The secret of your being : speak!” 

“ Bilgewater, I am the late Dauphin! ” 

You bet you Jim and me stared this time. 
Then the duke says: 

“ You are what?” 

“ Yes, my friend, it is too true—your eyes 
is lookin’ at this very moment on the pore 
disappeared Dauphin, Looy the Seventeen, 
son of Looy the Sixteen and Marry Antonette.” 

“You! At your age! No! You mean 
you’re the late Charlemagne ; you must be six 
or seven hundred years old, at the very least.” 

“ Trouble has done it, Bilgewater, trouble 
has done it; trouble has brung these gray 
hairs and this premature balditude. Yes, 
gentlemen, you see before you, in blue jeans 
and misery, the wanderin’, exiled, trampled- 
on, and sufferin’ rightful King of France.” 

Well, he cried and took on so that me and 
Jim didn’t know hardly what to do, we was 
so sorry—and so glad and proud we'd got 
him with us, too. So we set in, like we done 
before with the duke, and tried to comfort 
him. But he said it warn’t no use, nothing 
but to be dead and done with it all could do 
him any good ; though he said it often made 

him feel easier and better for a while if people 
treated him according to his rights, and got 
down on one knee to speak to him, and al- 
ways called him “ Your Majesty,” and waited 
on him first at meals, and didn’t set down in 
his presence till he asked them. So Jim and 
me set to majestying him, and doing this and 
that and t’other for him, and standing up till 
he told us we might set down. This done 
him heaps of good, and so he got cheerful 
and comfortable But the duke kind of soured 
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on him, and didn’t look a bit satisfied with 
the way things was going ; still, the king acted 
real friendly toward him, and said the duke’s 
great-grandfather and all the other Dukes of 
Bilgewater was a good deal thought of by Ais 
father, and was allowed to come to the palace 
considerable ; but the duke staid huffy a good 
while, till by and by the king says: 

« Like as not we got to be together a blamed 
long time, on this h-yer raft, Bilgewater, and 
so what’s the use o’ your bein” sour? It'll 
only make things oncomfortable. It ain’t my 
fault I warn’t born a duke, it ain’t your fault 
you warn’t born a king—so what’s the use 
to worry? Make the best o’ things the way 
you find ‘em, says I—that’s my motto. This 
ain’t no bad thing that we've struck here— 


“1 AM THE LATE DAUPHIN!” 


plenty grub and an easy life. Come, give us 
your hand, Duke, and less all be friends.” 
The duke done it, and Jim and me was 
pretty glad to see it. 

It didn’t take me long to make up my mind 
that these liars warn’t no kings nor dukes at 
all, but just low-down humbugs and frauds. 
But I never said nothing, never let on; kept 
it to myself; it’s the best way ; then you don’t 
have no quarrels, and don’t get into no trouble. 
If they wanted us to call them kings and 
dukes, I hadn’t no objections, ‘long as it would 
keep peace in the family ; and it warn’t no use 
to tell Jim, so I didn’t tell him. 

They asked us considerable many ques- 
tions; wanted to know what we covered up 
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the raft that way for, and laid by in the day- 
time instead of running — was Jim a runaway 
nigger? Says I: 

“ Goodness sakes, would a runaway nigger 
run south ?” 

No, they allowed he wouldn’t. I had to 
account for things some way, so I says: 

“ My folks was living in Pike County, in 
Missouri, where I was born, and they all died 
off but me and pa and my brother Ike. Pa, 
he ‘lowed he’d break up and go down and 
live with Uncle Ben, who’s got a little one- 
horse place on the river, forty-four mile below 
Orleans. Pa was pretty poor, and had some 
debts ; so when he’d squared up there warn’t 
nothing left but-sixteen dollars and our nigger, 
Jim. That warn’t enough to take us fourteen 
hundred mile, deck passage nor no other 
way. Well, when the river rose, pa had a 
streak of luck one day; he ketched this piece 
of a raft; so we reckoned we'd go down to 
Orleans on it. Pa’s luck didn’t hold out; a 
steamboat run over the forward corner of the 
raft one night, and we all went overboard 
and dove under the wheel; Jim and me come 
up all right, but pa was drunk, and Ike was 
only four years old, so they never come up 
no more. Well, for the next day or two we 
had considerable trouble, because people was 
always coming out in skiffs and trying to take 
Jim away from me, saying they believed he 
was a runaway nigger. We don’t run daytimes 
no more now; nights they don’t bother us.” 

The duke says: 

“ Leave me alone to cipher out a way so we 
can run in the daytime if we want to. I'll think 
the thing over—I’ll invent a plan that'll 
fix it. We'll let it alone for to-day, because 
of course we don’t want to go by that town 
yonder in daylight— it mightn’t be healthy.” 

Towards night it begun to darken up and 
look like rain ; the heat lightning was squirt- 
ing around, low down in the sky, and the 
leaves was beginning to shiver; it was going 
to be pretty ugly, it was easy to see that. So 
the duke and the king went to overhauling 
our wigwam, to see what the beds was like. 
My bed was a straw tick—better than Jim’s, 
which was a corn-shuck tick; there’s always 
cobsaround aboutin ashuck tick,and they poke 
into you and hurt; and when you roll over, . 
the dry shucks sound like you was rolling 
over in a pile of dead leaves; it makes such 
a rustling that you wake up. Well, the duke 
allowed he would take my bed; but the king 
allowed he wouldn’t. He says: 

“TI should ’a’ reckoned the difference in 
rank would ’a’ sejested to you that a corn- 
shuck bed warn’t just fitten for me to sleep on. 
Your Grace’ll take the shuck bed yourself.” 

Jim and me was afraid there was going to 
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be some more trouble amongst them; so we 
was pretty glad when the duke says : 

“’Tis my fate to be always ground into the 
mire under the iron heel of oppression. Mis- 
fortune has broken my once haughty spirit; 
I yield, I submit; ’tis my fate. I am alone 
in the world—lJet me suffer; I can bear it.” 

We got away as soon as it was good and 
dark. The king told us to stand well out to- 
wards the middle of the river, and not show a 
light till we got a long ways below the town. 
We come in sight of the little bunch of lights 
by and by—that was the town, you know— 
and slid by, about a half a mile out, all 
right. When we was three-quarters of a mile 
below, we hoisted up our signal lantern; and 
about ten o’clock it come on to rain and blow 
and thunder and lighten like everything; so 
the king told us to both stay on watch till the 
weather got better; then him and the duke 
crawled into the wigwam and turned in for 
the night. It was my watch below till twelve, 
but I wouldn’t ’a’ turned in, anyway, if I’d had 
a bed; because a body don’t see such a storm 
as that every day in the week, not by a long 
sight. My souls, how the wind did scream 
along! And every second or two there’d 
come a glare that lit up the white-caps for 
a half a mile around, and you'd see the 
islands looking dusty through the rain, and the 
trees thrashing around in the wind; then comes 
a h-wack/ — bum! bum! bumble-umble-um- 
bum-bum-bum-bum —and the thunder would 
go rumbling and grumbling away, and quit; 
and then 77f comes another flash and another 
sockdolager. The waves most washed me off 
the raft, sometimes, but I hadn’t any clothes 
on, and didn’t mind. We didn’t have no 
trouble about snags ; the lightning was glar- 
ing and flittering around so constant that we 
could see them plenty soon enough to throw 
her head this way or that and miss them. 

By and by the storm let up for good and 
all; and the first cabin-light that showed, I 
rousted Jim out and we slid the raft into hid- 
ing-quarters for the day. 

The king got out an old ratty deck of cards 
after breakfast, and him and the duke played 
seven-up awhile, five cents a game. Then 
they got tired of it, and allowed they would 
“lay out a campaign,” as they called it. The 
duke went down into his carpet-bag and 
fetched up a lot of little printed bills, and read 
them out loud. One bill said, “ The celebrated 
Dr. Armand de Montalban, of Paris,” would 
“lecture on the Science of Phrenology” at 
such and such a place, on the blank day of 
blank, at ten cents admission, and “ furnish 

charts of character at twenty-five cents apiece.” 
The duke said that was Azm. In another bill 
he was the “world-renowned Shaksperean 


tragedian, Garrick the Younger, of Drury 
Lane, London.” In other bills he had a lot 
of other names and done other wonderfy] 
things, like finding water and gold with a “ dj- 
vining-rod,” “dissipating witch-spells,” and 
so on. By and by he says: 

“ But the histrionic muse is the darling. 
Have you ever trod the boards, Royalty?” 

“ No,” says the king. 
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“ You shall, then, before you’re three days 
older, Fallen Grandeur,” says the duke. “ The 
first good town we come to, we'll hire a hall 
and do the sword-fight in ‘ Richard III.’ and 
the balcony scene in ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ How 
does that strike you ?” 

“T’m in, up to the hub, for anything that 
will pay, Bilgewater; but you see I don’t know 
nothing about play-act’n’, and hain’t ever seen 
much of it. I was too small when pap used 
to have ’em at the palace. Do you reckon 
you can learn me?” 

“ Easy!” 

“ Allright. I’m jist a-freez’n’ for something 
fresh, anyway. Less commence, right away.” 

So the duke he told him all about who Romeo 
was, and who Juliet was, and said he was used 
to being Romeo, so the king could be Juliet. 

“ But if Juliet’s such a young gal, Duke, 
my peeled head and my white whiskers is 
goin’ to look oncommon odd on her, may be.” 

“No, don’t you worry; these country 
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jakes won’t ever think of that. Besides, you 
know, you'll be in costume, and that makes 
all the difference in the world. Juliet’s in a 
balcony enjoying the moonlight before she 
goes to bed, and she’s got on her night-gown 
and her ruffled night-cap. Here are the cos- 
tumes for the parts.” 

He got out two or three curtain-calico 
suits, which he said was meedyevil armor for 
Richard III. and tother chap, and a long 
white cotton night-shirt and a ruffled night- 
cap to match. The king was satisfied ; so the 
duke got out his book and read the parts 
over in the most splendid spread-eagle way, 
prancing around and acting at the same time, 
to show how it had got to be done; then he 
give the book to the king and told him to get 
his part by heart. 

There was a little one-horse town about 
three mile down the bend, and after dinner 
the duke said he had ciphered out his idea 
about how to run in daylight without it being 
dangersome for Jim ; so he allowed he would 
go down to the town and fix that thing. The 
king allowed he would go, too, and see if he 
couldn’t strike something. We was out of 
coffee, so Jim said I better go along with 
them in the canoe and get some. 

When we got there, there warn’t nobody 
stirring ; streets empty, and perfectly dead 
and still, like Sunday. We found a sick nig- 
ger sunning himself in a back yard, and he 
said everybody that warn’t too young, or too 
sick, or too old, was gone to camp-meeting, 
about two mile back in the woods. The king 
got the directions, and allowed he’d go and 
work that camp-meeting for all it was worth, 
and I might go, too. 

The duke said what he was after was a 
printing-office. We found it —a little bit of 
a concern up over a carpenter shop — car- 
penters and printers all gone to the meeting, 
and no doors locked. The duke shed his 
coat and said he was all right now. So me 
and the king lit out for the camp-meeting. 

We got there in about a half an hour, fairly 
dripping, for it was a most awful hot day. 
There was as much as a thousand people 
there, from twenty mile around. The woods 
was full of teams and wagons, hitched every- 
wheres, feeding out of the wagon troughs 
and stomping to keep off the flies. There 
was sheds made out of poles and roofed over 
with branches, where they had lemonade and 
gingerbread to sell, and piles of water-melons 
and green corn and such-like truck. 

The preaching was going on under the same 
kinds of sheds, only they was bigger and held 
crowds of people. The benches was made 
out of outside slabs of logs, with holes bored 
in the round side to drive sticks into for legs. 


They didn’t have no backs. The preachers 
had high platforms to stand on at one end of 
the sheds. The women had on sun-bonnets ; 
and some had linsey-woolsey frocks, some 
gingham ones, and a few of the young ones 
had on calico. Some of the young men was 
barefooted, and some of the children didn’t 
have on any clothes but just a tow-linen shirt. 
Some of the old women was knitting, and 
some of the young folks was courting on the sly. 

The first shed we come to, the preacher 
was lining out a hymn. He lined out two 
lines, everybody sung it, and it was kind of 
grand to hear it, there was so many of them 
and they done it in such a rousing way ; then 
he lined out two more for them to sing — and 
so on. The people woke up more and more, 
and sung louder and louder; and towards the 
end some begun to groan, and some begun 
to shout. Then the preacher begun to preach, 
and begun in earnest, too ; and went weaving 
first to one side of the platform and then the 
other, and then a-leaning down over the 
front of it, with his arms and his body going 
all the time, and shouting his words out with 
all his might. You couldn’t make out what 
the preacher said, any more, on account of 
the shouting and crying. Folks got up, 
everywheres in the crowd, and worked their 
way, just by main strength, to the mourners’ 
bench, with the tears running down their 
faces; and when all the mourners had got up 
there to the front benches in a crowd, they 
sung, and shouted, and flung themselves 
down on the straw, just crazy and wild. 

Well, the first I knowed, the king got 
a-going ; and you could hear him over every- 
body; and next he went a-charging up on to 
the platform, and the preacher he begged him 
to speak to the people, and he done it. He 
told them he was a pirate — been a pirate for 
thirty years, out in the Indian Ocean, and his 
crew was thinned out considerable, last spring, 
in a fight, and he was home now, to take out 
some fresh men ; and thanks to goodness he’d 
been robbed last night, and put ashore off of 
a steamboat without a cent, and he was glad 
of it, it was the blessedest thing that ever 
happened to him, because he was a changed 
man now, and happy for the first time in his 
life; and poor as he was, he was going to 
start right off and work his way back to the 
Indian Ocean and put in the rest of his life 
trying to turn the pirates into the true path ; 
for he could do it better than anybody else, 
being acquainted with all the pirate crews in 
that ocean; and though it would take him a 
long time to get there without money, he 
would get there anyway, and every time he con- 
vinced a pirate he would say to him, “ Don’t 
you thank me, don’t you give me no credit; 
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it al] belongs to them dear people in Pokeville 
camp-meeting, natural brothers and benefac- 
tors of the race—and that dear preacher 
there, the truest friend a pirate ever had!” 
And then he busted into tears, and so did 
everybody. Then somebody sings out, “ Take 
up a collection for him, take up a collec- 
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tion!” Well, a half a dozen made a jump to | 
do it, but somebody sings out, “ Let Aim pass * 


the hat around!” Then everybody said it, 
the preacher, too. 


So the king went all through the crowd . 


with his hat, swabbing his eyes, and blessing 
the people and praising them and thanking 
them for being so good to the poor pirates 
away off there; and he was invited to stay a 
week ; and everybody wanted him to live in 
their houses, and said they’d think it was an 
honor ; but he said as this was the last day of 
the camp-meeting he couldn’t do no good, and 
besides he was in a sweat to get to the Indian 
Ocean right off and go to work on the pirates. 

When we got back to the raft and he come 
to count up, he found he had collected eighty- 
seven dollars and seventy-five cents. And 
then he had fetched away a three-gallon jug 
of whisky, too, that he found under a wagon 
when we was starting home through the 
woods. The king said, take it all around, it 
laid over any day he’d ever put in in the mis- 
sionarying line. He said it warn’t no use talk- 


ing, heathens don’t amount to shucks, along- 
side of pirates, to work a camp-meeting with. 

The duke was thinking 4e'd been doing 
pretty well, till the king come to show up, but 


after that he didn’t think so so much. He 
had set up and printed off two little jobs for 
farmers in that printing-office — horse bills — 
and took the money, four dollars. And he 
had got in ten dollars’ worth of advertise- 
ments for the paper, which he said he would 
put in for four dollars if they would pay in 
advance— so they done it. The price of the 
paper was two dollars a year, but he took in 
three subscriptions for half a dollar apiece on 
condition of them paying him in advance; 
they were going to pay in cord-wood and 
onions, as usual, but he said he had just 
bought the concern and knocked down the 
price as low as he could afford it, and was 
going to run it for cash. He set up a little 
oye of poetry, which he made himself out of 

is own head — three verses — kind of sweet 
and saddish—the name of it was, “ Yes, 
crush, cold world, this breaking heart ”— and 
he left that all set up and ready to print in 
the paper, and didn’t charge nothing for it. 
Well, he took in nine dollars and a half, and 
said he’d done a pretty square day’s work for it. 

Then he showed us another little job he’d 
printed and hadn’t charged for, because it 


THE SWORD-FIGHT FROM RICHARD IIL, 


was for us. It had a picture of a runaway 
nigger, with a bundle on a stick, over his 
shoulder, and “ $200 reward” under it. The 
reading was all about Jim, and just described 
him to a dot. It said he run away from St. 
Jacques’ plantation, forty mile below New 
Orleans, last winter, and likely went north, 
and whoever would catch him and send him 
back, he could have the reward and expenses. 

“ Now,” says the duke, “ after to-night we 
can run in the daytime if we want to. When- 
ever we see anybody coming, we can tie Jim 
hand and foot with a rope, and lay him in the 
wigwam and show this hand-bill and say we cap- 
tured him up the river, and were too poor totrav- 
el on a steamboat, so we got this little raft on 
credit from our friends and are going down to 
get the reward. Handcuffs and chains would 
look still better on Jim, but it wouldn’t go well 
with thestory ofus beingso poor. Too much like 
jewelry. Ropes arethe correct thing — we must 
preserve the unities, as we say on the boards.” 

We all said the duke was pretty smart, and 
there couldn’t be no trouble about running 
daytimes. We judged we could make miles 
enough that night to get out of the reach of 
the pow-wow we reckoned the duke’s work in 
the printing-office was going to make in that 
little town — then we could boom right along. 

We laid low and kept still, and never 
shoved out till nearly ten o’clock; then we 
slid by, pretty wide away from the town, and 
didn’t hoist our lantern till we was clear out 
of sight of it. 
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When Jim called me to take the watch at 
four in the morning, he says: 

“ Huck, does you reck’n we gwyne to run 
acrost any mo’ kings on dis trip?” 

“ No,” I says, “ I reckon not.” 

“ Well,” says he, “dat’s all right, den. I 
doan’ mine one er twokings, but dat’s enough. 
Dis one’s powerful drunk, en de duke ain’t 
much better.” 

It was after sun-up now, but we went right 
on, and didn’t tie up. The king and the duke 
turned out by and by, looking pretty rusty ; 
but after they’d jumped overboard and took a 
swim, it chippered them up a good deal. After 
breakfast the king he took a seat on a corner 
of the raft, and pulled off his boots and 
rolled up his britches, and let his legs dangle 
in the water, so as to be comfortable, and lit 
his pipe, and went to getting his “ Romeo and 
Juliet” by heart. When he had got it pretty 

ood, him and the duke begun to practice it. 

he duke made him sigh, and put his hand on 
his heart, and after a while he said he done it 
pretty well; “only,” he says, “you mustn’t 
bellow out Romeo! that way, like a bull—you 
must say it soft, and sick, and languishy, so 
— R-o-o-meo! that is the idea; for Juliet’s 
a dear sweet mere child of a girl, you know, 
and she don’t bray like a jackass.” 

Well, next they got out a couple of long 
swords that the duke made out of oak laths, 
and begun to practice the sword-fight—the 
duke called himself Richard III.; and the 
way they laid on and_ pranced around the 
raft was grand to see. But by and by the 
king tripped and fell overboard, and after 
that they took a rest. 

The first chance we got, the duke he had 
some show-bills printed; and after that, for 
two or three days, as we floated along, the 
raft was a most uncommon lively place, for 
there warn’t nothing but sword-fighting and 
rehearsing —as the duke called it— going on 
all the time. One morning, when we was 
pretty well down the State of Arkansaw, we 
come in sight of a little one-horse town in a 
big bend ; so we tied up about three-quarters 
of a mile above it, in the mouth of a crick 
which was shut in like a tunnel by the cypress- 
trees, and all of us but Jim took the canoe 
and went down there to see if there was any 
chance in that place for our show. 

Westruck it mighty lucky; there was going 
to be a circus there that afternoon, and the 
country people was already beginning to 
come in, in all kinds of old shackly wagons 
and on horses. The circus would leave before 
night, so our show would have a pretty good 
chance. The duke he hired the court-house, 
and we went around and stuck up our bills. 
They read like this: 


Shaksperean Revival!!! 
Wonderful Attraction ! 
For One Night Only! 
, The world-renowned tragedians, 
David Garrick the Younger, of Drury Lane Theater, 
: London, and 
Edmund Kean the Elder, of the Royal Haymarket 
Theater, Whitechapel, Pudding Lane, Piccadilly, 
London, and the Royal Continental 
Theaters, in their sublime 
Shaksperean Spectacle, 
entitled 
The Balcony Scene 
in 
Romeo and Juliet ! !! 
oa .. Mr. Garrick. 
...Mr. Kean. 
Assisted by the whole strength of the company ! 
New costumes, new scenery, new appointments ! 
Also: 
The thrilling, masterly, and blood-curdling 
Broad-sword conflict 
In Richard III. !!! 


(by special request): 
Hamlet’s Immortal Soliloquy ! ! 
By the Illustrious Kean! 
Done by him 300 consecutive nights in Paris ! 
For One Night Only, 
On account of imperative European engagements ! 
Admission 25 cents; children and servants, 10 cents. 


Ther we went loafing around the town. 
The stores and houses was most all old shackly, 
dried-up frame concerns that hadn’t ever been 
painted ; they was set up three or four foot 
above ground on stilts, so as to be out of reach 
of the water when the river was overflowed. 

All the stores was along one street. They 
had white domestic awnings in front, and the 
country people hitched their horses to the awn- 
ing-posts. There was empty dry-goods boxes 
under the awnings, and loafers roosting on them 
all day long, whittling them with their Barlow 
knives, and chawing tobacco, and gaping and 
yawning and stretching —a mighty ornery lot. 

On the river front some of the houses was 
sticking out over the bank, and they was 
bowed and bent, and about ready to tumble 
in. The people had moved out of them. The 
bank was caved away under one corner of 
some others, and that corner was hanging 
over. People lived in them yet, but it was 
dangersome, because sometimes a strip of 
land as wide as a house caves in at a time. 
Such a town as that has to be always mov- 
ing back, and back, and back, because the 
river’s always gnawing at it. 

The nearer it got to noon that day, the 
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thicker and thicker was the wagons and 
horses in the streets, and more coming all the 
time. Families fetched their dinners with 
them from the country, and eat them in the 
wagons. There was considerable whisky- 
drinking going on, and I seen three fights. 

Well, that night we had our show; but 
there warn’t only about twelve people there — 
just enough to pay expenses. And they 
laughed all the time, and that made the duke 
mad ; and everybody left, anyway, before the 
show was over, but one boy which was asleep. 
So the duke said these Arkansaw lunkheads 
couldn’t come up to Shakspere; what they 
wanted was low comedy—and may be some- 
thing ruther worse than low comedy, he reck- 
oned. He said he could size their style. So 
next morning he got some big sheets of wrap- 
ping-paper and some black paint, and drawed 
off some hand-bills and stuck them up all over 
the village. The bills said: 


“AT THE COURT-HOUSE! 
FOR THREE NIGHTS ONLY! 
The World-Renowned Tragedians, 


DAVID GARRICK THE YOUNGER! 
AND 
EDMUND KEAN THE ELDER! 
Of the London and Continental Theaters, 
In their Thrilling Tragedy of 
THE KING’S CAMELOPARD; 
oR, 
THE ROYAL NONESUCH!!! 


Admission 50 cents.” 


Well, all day him and the king was hard at 
it, rigging up a stage, and a curtain, and a 
row of candles for foot-lights; and that night 
the house was jam full of men in no time. 
When the place couldn’t hold no more, the 
duke he quit tending door, and went around 
the back way and come onto the stage and 
stood up before the curtain, and made a little 
speech, and praised up this tragedy, and said 
it was the most thrillingest one that ever was; 
and so he went on a-bragging about the 
tragedy and about Edmund Kean the Elder, 
which was to play the main principal part in 
it; and at last when he’d got everybody’s ex- 
pectations up high enough, he rolled up the 
curtain, and the next minute the king come 
a-prancing out on all fours; and he was 
painted all over, ring-streaked and striped, 
all sorts of colors, as splendid as a rainbow. 
The people most killed themselves laughing ; 
and when the king got done capering, and 
capered off behind the scenes, they roared 


~ and clapped and stormed and hawhawed till 





he come back and done it over again; and 
after that, they made him do it another time, 
Well, it would ’a’ made a cow laugh to see the 
shines that old idiot cut. 

Then the duke he lets the curtain down, 
and bows to the people, and says the great 
tragedy will be performed only two nights 
more, on accounts of pressing London en- 
gagements, where the seats is all sold aready 
for it in Drury Lane; and then he makes them 
another bow, and says if he has succeeded in 
pleasing them and instructing them, he will be 
deeply obleeged if they will mention it to their 
friends and get them to come and see it. 

Twenty people sings out : 

“ What, is it over? Is that a//?” 

The duke says yes. Then there was a fine 
time. Everybody sings, out “ Sold!” and rose 
up mad, and was a-going for that stage and 
them tragedians. But a big, fine-looking man 
jumps up on a bench, and shouts: 

“Hold on! Just a word, gentlemen.” 
They stopped to listen. “We are sold— 
mighty badly sold. But we don’t want to be 
the laughing-stock of this whole town, | 
reckon, and never hear the last of this thing 
as long as we live. Wo. What we want is 
to go out of here quiet, and talk this show 
up, and sell the ves¢ of the town! Then we'll 
all be in the same boat. Ain’t that sensible?” 
(“ You bet it is! — the jedge is right!” every- 
body sings out.) “All right, then — not a word 
about any sell. Go along home, and advise 
everybody to come and see the tragedy.” 

Next day you couldn’t hear nothing around 
that town but how splendid that show was. 
House was jammed again that night, and we 
sold this crowd the same way. When me and 
thekingand the duke got hometothe raft, we all 
had a supper ; and by and by, about midnight, 
they made Jim and me back her out and float 
her down the middle of the river, and fetch her 
in and hide her about two mile below town. 

The third night the house was crammed 
again— and they warn’t new-comers this 
time, but people that was at the show the 
other two nights. I stood by the duke at the 
door, and I see that every man that went in 
had his pockets bulging, or something muffled 
up under his coat—and I see it warn’t no 
perfumery neither, not by a long sight. I 
smelt sickly eggs by the barrel, and rotten cab- 
bages, and such things. Well, when the place 
couldn’t hold no more people, the duke he give 
a fellow a quarter and told him to tend door for 
him a minute, and then he started around for 
the stage door, I after him; but the minute we 
turned the corner and was in the dark, he says: 

“Walk fast, now, till you get away from 
the houses, and then shin for the raft like the 
dickens was after you!” 
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I done it, and he done the same. We 
struck the raft at the same time, and in less 
than two seconds we was gliding down 
stream, all dark and still, and edging towards 
the middle of the river, nobody saying a 
word, I reckoned the poor king was in for a 
gaudy time of it with the audience; but 
nothing of the sort; pretty soon he crawls 
out from under the wigwam, and says: 

“ Well, how’d the old thing pan out this 
time, Duke?” 

He hadn’t been up town at all. 

We never showed a light till we was about 
ten mile below that village. Then we lit up 
and had a supper, and the king and the duke 
fairly laughed their bones loose over the way 
they’d served them people. The duke says: 

“ Greenhorns, flatheads! / knew the first 
house would keep mum and let the rest of 
the town get roped in; and I knew they'd 
lay for us the third night, and consider it was 
their turn now. Well, it és their turn, and I’d 
give something to know how much they'd 
take for it. I would just like to know how 
they’re putting in their opportunity.” 

Them rapscallions took in four hundred 
and sixty-five dollars in that three nights. I 
never see money hauled in by the wagon- 
load like that before. 

By and by, when they was asleep and snor- 
ing, Jim says: 

“ Don’t it ’sprise you, de way dem kings 
carries on, Huck ?” 

“ No,” I says, “it don’t.” 

“ Why don’t it, Huck ?” 

“ Well, it don’t, because it’s in the breed. 
I reckon they're all alike.” 

“ But, Huck, dese kings o’ ourn is reglar 
rapscallions ; dat’s jist what dey is; dey’s reg- 
lar rapscallions.” 

“ Well, that’s what I’m a-saying ; all kings is 
mostly rapscallions, as fur as I can make out.” 

“Ts dat so?” 

“You read about them once — you'll see. 
Look at Henry the Eight ; this’n’s a Sunday- 
school superintendent to Aim. And look at 
Charles Second, and Louis Fourteen, and 
Louis Fifteen, and James Second, and Ed- 
ward Second, and Richard Third, and forty 
more ; besides all them Saxon heptarchies that 
used to rip around so in old times and raise 
Cain. My, you ought to seen old Henry the 
Eight when he was in bloom. He was a 
blossom. He used to marry a new wife every 
day and chop off her head next morning. 
And he would do it just as indifferent as if 
he was ordering up eggs. ‘Fetch up Nell 
Gwynn,’ he says. They fetch her up. Next 
morning, ‘Chop off her head!’ And they 
chop it off. ‘ Fetch up Jane Shore,’ he says ; 
and up she comes. Next morning, ‘Chop 





off her head ’— and they chop it off. ‘ Ring 
up Fair Rosamun.’ Fair Rosamun answers 
the bell. Next morning, ‘ Chop off her head.’ ” 
What was the use to tell Jim these warn’t 
real kings and dukes? It wouldn’t ’a’ done 
no good; and besides, it was just as I said; 
you couldn’t tell them from the real kind. 
Next day, towards night, we laid up under 
a little willow tow-head out in the middle, 
where there was a village on each side of the 
river, and the duke and the king begun to lay 
out a plan for working them towns. Jim he 
spoke to the duke, and said he hoped it 
wouldn't take but a few hours, because it got 
mighty heavy and tiresome to him when he 
had to lay all day in the wigwam tied with 





Kerable . 


the rope. You see, when we left him all 
alone we had to tie him, because if anybod 
happened on him all by himself and not tied, 
it wouldn’t look much like he was a runaway 
nigger, you know. So the duke said it was 
kind of hard to have to lay roped all day, 
and he’d cipher out some way to get around it. 
He was uncommon bright, the duke was, 
and he soon struck it. He dressed Jim up in 
King Lear’s outfit—it was a long curtain- 
calico gown, and a white horse-hair wig and 
whiskers ; and then he took his theater-paint 
and painted Jim’s face and hands and ears 
and neck all over a dead dull solid blue, like 
a man that’s been drownded nine days. 
Blamed if he warn’t the horriblest-looking 
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outrage I ever see. Then the duke took and 
wrote out a sign on a shingle so: 


Sick Arab — but harmless when not out of his 
head. 


And he nailed that shingle to a lath, and 
stood the lath up four or five foot in front of 
the wigwam. Jim was satisfied. He said it 
was a sight better than laying tied a couple 
of years every day and trembling all over 
every time there was a sound. The duke told 
him to make himself free and easy, and if 
anybody ever come meddling around, he 
must hop out of the wigwam, and carry on a 
little, and fetch a howl or two like a wild 
beast, and he reckoned they would light out 
and leave him alone. Which was sound 
enough judgment; but you take the average 
man, and he wouldn’t wait for him to howl. 

These rapscallions wanted to try the None- 
such again, because there was so much money 
in it, but they judged it wouldn’t be safe, be- 
cause may be the news might ’a’ worked along 
down by this time. They couldn’t hit no pro- 
ject that suited, exactly ; so at last the duke 
said he reckoned he’d lay off and work his 
brains an hour or two and see if he couldn’t 
put up something on the Arkansaw village ; 
and the king he allowed he would drop over 
to t’other village, without any plan, but just 
trust in Providence to lead him the profitable 
way — meaning the devil, I reckon. We had 
all bought store clothes where we stopped 
last; and now the king put his’n on, and he 
told me to put mine on. I done it, of course. 
The king’s duds was all black, and he did 
look real swell and starchy. I never knowed 
how clothes could change a body before. 
Why, before, he looked like the orneriest old 
rip that ever was; but now, when he’d take 
off his new white beaver and make a bow 
and do a smile, he looked that grand and 
good and pious that you'd say he had walked 
right out of the ark, and may be was old 
Leviticus himself. Jim cleaned up the canoe, 
and I got my paddle ready. There was a big 
steamboat laying at the shore away up under 
the point, about three mile above town— 
been there a couple of hours, taking on 
freight. Says the king: 

 Seein’ how I’m dressed, I reckon may be 
I better arrive down from St. Louis or Cin- 
cinnati, or some other big place. Go for the 
steamboat, Huckleberry ; we'll come down 
to the village on her.” 

I didn’t have to be ordered twice, to go 
and take a steamboat ride. I fetched the 
shore a half-mile above the village, and then 
went scooting along the bluff bank in the 
easy water. Pretty soon we come to a nice 
innocent-looking young country jake setting 


on a log swabbing the sweat off his face, for 
it was powerful warm weather; and he hada 
couple of big carpet-bags by him. 

“ Run her nose in shore,” says the king. | 
done it. “ Wher’ you bound for, young man ?” 
“ For the steamboat; going to Orleans.” 

“Git aboard,” says the king. “ Hold on a 
minute, my servant’ll he’p you with them 
bags. Jump out and he’p the gentleman, 
Adolphus ”— meaning me, I see. 

I done so, and then we all three started on 
again. The young chap was mighty thank- 
ful; said it was tough work toting his bag- 
gage such weather. He asked the king where 
he was going, and the king told him he'd 
come down the river and landed at the other 
village this morning, and now he was going 
up a few mile to see an old friend on a farm 
up there. The young fellow says: 

“When I first see you, I says to myself, 
‘It’s Mr. Wilks, sure, and he come mighty 
near getting here in time.’ But then I says 
again, ‘ No, I reckon it ain’t him, or else he 
wouldn’t be paddling up the river.’ You ain't 
him, are you?” 

“No, my name’s Blodgett — Elexander 
Blodgett — Reverend Elexander Blodgett, I 
s’pose I must say, as I’m one o’ the Lord’s 
poor servants. But still I’m jist as able to be 
sorry for Mr. Wilks for not arriving in time, 
all the same, if he’s missed anything by it — 
which I hope he hasn't.” 

“Well, he don’t miss any property by it, 
because he'll get that all right; but he’s 
missed seeing his brother Peter die— which 
he mayn’t mind, nobody can tell as to that 
—but his brother would ’a’ give anything 
in this world to see Aim before he died; 
never talked about nothing else all these 
three weeks; hadn’t seen him since they was 
boys together—and hadn’t ever seen his 
brother William at all—that’s the deef and 
dumb one — William ain’t more than thirty 
or thirty-five. Peter and George was the only 
ones that come out here; George was the 
married brother; him and his wife both died 
last year. Harvey and William’s the only 
ones that’s left now; and, as I was saying, 
they haven’t got here in time.” 

“ Did anybody send ’em word ?” 

“Oh, yes—a month or two ago, when 
Peter was first took; because Peter said then 
that he sorter felt like he warn’t going to get 
well this time. You see, he was pretty old, 
and George’s g’yirls was too young to be 
much company for him, except Mary Jane, 
the red-headed one; and so he was kinder 
lonesome after George and his wife died, and 
didn’t seem to care much to live. He most 
desperately wanted to see Harvey— and 
William, too, for that matter —because he 
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was one of them kind that can’t bear to make 
awill. He left a letter behind for Harvey, and 
said he’d told in it where his money was hid, and 
how he wanted the rest of the property divided 
up so George's g’yirls would be all right — for 
George didn’t leave nothing. And that letter 
was all they could get him to put a pen to.” 
“ Why do you reckon Harvey don’t come? 
Wher’ does he live?” 
“Oh, he lives in England — Sheffield — 
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d on preaches there—hasn’t ever been in this 
ank- country. He hasn’t had any too much time 
bag- —and besides he mightn’t ’a’ got the letter at 
here all, you know.” 

he'd “Too bad, too bad he couldn’t ’a’ lived to 
ther see his brothers, poor soul! You going to 
oing Orleans, you say?” 

farm “ Yes, but that ain’t only a part of it. I’m 


going in a ship, next Wednesday, for Ryo 
Janeero, where my uncle lives.” 


“It’s a pretty long journey. But it'll be 

Says lovely ; I wisht I was a-going. Is Mary Jane 
> he the oldest ? How old is the others ? ” 

ain't “ Mary Jane’s nineteen, Susan's fifteen, and 

Joanna’s about fourteen — that’s the one that 

ider gives herself to good works and has a hare-lip.” 

t, I “ Poor things! to be left alone in the cold 


world so.” 

“ Well, they could be worse off. Old Peter 
had friends, and they ain’t going to let them 
come to no harm, There’s Hobson, the Bab- 
tis’ preacher; and Deacon Lot Hovey, and 
Ben Rucker, and Abner Shackleford, and 
Levi Bell, the lawyer, and Dr. Robinson, and 
their wives, and the widow Bartley, and — well, 
there’s a lot of them; but these are the ones 
that Peter was thickest with, and used to 
write about sometimes, when he wrote home; 
so Harvey’ll know where to look for friends 
when he gets here.” 

Well, the old man he went on asking ques- 
tions till he just fairly emptied that young 


rty fellow. Blamed if he didn’t inquire about 
nly everybody and everything in that blessed 
the town, and all about all the Wilkses; and 
ied about Peter’s business—which was a tanner; 


and about George’s— which was a carpenter; 
and about Harvey’s — which was a dissenter- 
ing minister; and so on. Then he says: 

“What did you want to walk all the way 


en up to the steamboat for ?” 

en “ Because she’s a big Orleans boat, and I 
get was afeard she mightn’t stop there. When 
ld, they’re deep they won’t stop for a hail. A Cin- 


cinnati boat will, but this is a St. Louis one.” 
“ Was Peter Wilks well off?” 

“ Oh, yes, pretty well off. He had houses 
and land, and it’s reckoned he left three or 
four thousand in cash hid up som’ers.” 
“When did you say he died?” 

“I didn’t say, but it was last night.” 
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“ Funeral to-morrow, likely ?” 

“ Yes, bout the middle of the day.” 

“ Well, it’s all terrible sad ; but we've all got 
to go, one time or another. So what we want 
to do is to be prepared ; then we're all right.” 

“Yes, sir, it’s the best way. Ma used to 
always say that.” 

When we struck the boat, she was about 
done loading, and pretty soon she got off. 
The king never said nothing about going 
aboard, so I lost my ride, after all. When the 
boat was gone, the king made me paddle up 
another mile to a lonesome place, and then 
he got ashore, and says: 

“ Now hustle back, right off, and fetch the 
duke up here, and the new carpet-bags. And 
if he’s gone over to t’other side, go over there 
and git him. And tell him to git himself up 
regardless. Shove along, now.” 

I see what Ae was up to; but I never said 
nothing, of course. When I got back with 
the duke, we hid the canoe and then they set 
down on a log, and the king told him every- 
thing, just like the young fellow had said it 
— every last word of it. And all the time he 
was a-doing it, he tried to talk like an English- 
man; and he done it pretty well, too, for a 
slouch. I can’t imitate him, and so I ain't 
a-going to try to; but he really done it pretty 
good. Then he says: 

“ How are you on the deef and dumb, 
Bilgewater ?” 

The duke said, leave him alone for that; 
said he had played a deef and dumb person 
on the histrionic boards. So then they waited 
for a steamboat. 

About the middle of the afternoon a couple 
of little boats come along, but they didn’t 
come from high enough up the river; but at 
last there was a big one, and they hailed her. 
She sent out her yawl, and we went aboard, 
and she was from Cincinnati; and when they 
found we only wanted to go four or five mile, 
they was booming mad, and give us a cussing, 
and said they wouldn’t land us. But the king 
was ca’m. He says: 

“Tf gentlemen kin afford to pay a dollar a 
mile apiece, to be took on and put off in a yawl, 
a steamboat kin afford to carry ’em, can’t it ?” 

So they softened down and said it was all 
right; and when we got to the village, they 
yawled us ashore. About two dozen men 
flocked down, when they see the yawl a-com- 
ing; and when the king says: “Kin any of 
you gentlemen tell me wher’ Mr. Peter Wilks 
lives?” they give a glance at one another, 
and nodded their heads, as much as to say, 
“What d’ I tell you?” Then one of them 
says, kind of soft and gentle: 

“T’m sorry, sir, but the best we can do is to 
tell you where he did live yesterday evening.” 
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Sudden as winking, the ornery old cretur 
went all to smash, and fell up against the man, 
and put his chin on his shoulder, and cried 
down his back, and says: 

“ Alas, alas, our poor brother — gone, and 
we never got to see him ; oh, it’s too,/ve hard!” 

Then he turns around, blubbering, and 
makes a lot of idiotic signs to the duke on 
his hands, and blamed if 4e didn’t drop a 
carpet-bag and bust out a-crying. lf they 
warn’t the beatenest lot, them two frauds, 
that ever I struck. 

Well, the men gethered around, and sym- 
pathized with them, and said all sorts of kind 
things to them, and carried theircarpet-bags up 
the hill for them, and let them lean on them and 
cry, and told the king all about his brother’s 
last moments, and the king he told it all over 
again on his hands to the duke. It was enough 
to make a body ashamed of the human race. 

The news was all over town in two minutes, 
and you could see the people tearing down on 
the run, from every which way, some of them 
putting on their coats as they come. Pretty 
soon we was in the middle of a crowd, and the 
noise of the tramping was like a soldier march. 
The windows and door-yards was full; and ev- 
ery minute somebody would say, over a fence: 

“Ts it them?” 

And somebody trotting along with the gang 
would answer back and say: 

“ You bet it is.” 

When we got to the house, the street in 
front of it was packed, and the three girls was 
standing in the door. Mary Jane was red- 
headed, but that don’t make no difference, 
she was most awful beautiful, and her face 
and her eyes was all lit up like glory, she was 
so glad her uncles was come. The king he 
spread his arms, and Mary Jane she jumped 
for them, and the hare-lip jumped for the 
duke, and there they Aad it! Everybody most, 
leastways women, cried for joy to see them 
meet again at last and have such good times. 

Then the king he hunched the duke, pri- 
vate—I see him do it—and then he looked 
around and see the coffin, over in the corner 
on two chairs; so then, him and the duke, 
with a hand across each other’s shoulder, and 
t’other hand to their eyes, walked slow and 
solemn over there, everybody dropping back 
to give them room, and all the talk and noise 
stopping, people saying “Sh!” and all the 
men taking their hats off and drooping their 
heads, so you could ’a’ heard a pin fall. And 
when they got there, they bent over and 
looked in the coffin, and took one sight, and 
then they bust out a-crying so you could ’a’ 

heard them to Orleans, most; and then they 
put their arms around each other’s necks, and 
hung their chins over each other’s shoulders ; 
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and then for three minutes, or may be four, 
I never see two men leak the way they done. 
And mind you, everybody was doing the 
same; and the place was that damp I never 
see anything like it. Then one of them got 
on one side of the coffin, and t’other on t’other 
side, and they kneeled down and rested their 
foreheads on the coffin, and let on to pray all 
to theirselves. Well, when it come to that, 
it worked the crowd like you never see any- 
thing like it, and so everybody broke down 
and went to sobbing right out loud—the poor 
girls, too; and every woman, nearly, went up 
to the girls, without saying a word, and kissed 
them, solemn, on the forehead, and then put 
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“ ALAS, OUR POOR BROTHER ! 


their hand on their head, and looked up 
toward the sky, with the tears running down, 
and then busted out and went off sobbing and 
swabbing, and give the next woman a show. 

Well, by and by the king he gets up and 
comes forward a little, and works himself up 
and slobbers out a speech, all fullof tears and 
flapdoodle about its being a sore trial for him 
and his poor brother to lose the diseased, and 
to miss seeing diseased alive, after the long 
journey of four thousand mile, but it’s a trial 
that’s sweetened and sanctified to us by this 
dear sympathy and these holy tears; and so 
he thanks them out of his heart and out of 
his brother’s heart, because out of their 
mouths they can’t, words being too weak and 
cold, and all that kind of slush, till it was 
just sickening; and then he blubbers out a 
pious goody-goody Amen, and turns himself 
loose and goes to crying fit to bust. 
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And the minute the words was out of his 
mouth somebody over in the crowd struck up 


the the doxolojer, and everybody joined in with 
ver all their might, and it just warmed you up 
got and made you feel as good as church letting 
ther out. Music és a good thing ; and afterall that 


soul-butter, I never see it freshen up things 
so and sound so honest and bully. 

Then the king begins to work his jaw again, 
and says how him and his nieces would be 
glad if a few of the main principal friends of 
the family would take supper here with them 
this evening and help set up with the ashes 
of the diseased ; and says if his poor brother 
laying yonder could speak, he knows who he 
would name, for they was names that was 
very dear to him, and mentioned often in 
his letters ; and so he will name the same, to 
wit, as follows, vizz.: Rev. Mr. Hobson, and 
Deacon Lot Hovey, and Mr. Ben Rucker, and 
AbnerShackleford,and Levi Bell,and Dr. Rob- 
inson, and their wives, and the widow Bartley. 
Rev. Hobson and Dr. Robinson was down 
to the end of the town, a-hunting together; 
that is, I mean the doctor was shipping a 
sick man to t’other world, and the preacher 
was p’inting him right. Lawyer Bell was away 
up to Louisville on some business. But the rest 
was on hand, and so they all come and shook 
hands with the king and thanked him and 
talked to him ; and then they shook hands with 
the duke, and didn’t say nothing, but just kept 
a-smiling and bobbing their heads like a passel 
of sapheads whilst he made all sorts of signs 
with his hands, and said, “ Goo-goo —goo-goo- 
goo,” all the time, like a baby that can’t talk. 


to inquire about pretty much everybody and 
dog in town by his name, and mentioned all 
sorts of little things that happened one time 
or another in the town, or to George’s family, 
or to Peter; and he always let on that Peter 
wrote him the things, but that was a lie. He got 
every blessed one of them out of that young 
flathead that we canoed up to the steamboat. 
Then Mary Jane she fetched the letter her 
father left behind, and the king he read it out 
loud and cried over it. It give the dwelling- 
house and three thousand dollars, gold, to 
the girls; and it give the tan-yard (which 
was doing a good business), along with some 
other houses and land (worth about seven 
thousand) and three thousand dollars in gold 
to Harvey and William, and told where the 
six thousand cash was hid down cellar. So 
these two frauds said they’d go and fetch it 
up, and have everything square and above- 
board, and told me to come with a candle. We 
shut the cellar door behind us, and when they 
found the bag they spilt it out on the floor, and 
it was a lovely sight, all them yaller-boys. My, 
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the way the king’s eyes did shine! He slaps 
the duke on the shoulder, and says: 

“ Oh, “his ain’t bully, nor noth’n! Oh, no, 
I reckon not! Why, Biljy, it beats the None- 
such, don’t it!” 

The duke allowed it did. They pawed the 
yaller-boys, and sifted them through their 
fingers and let them jingle down on the floor ; 
and the king says: 

“Tt ain’t no use talkin’; bein’ brothers to a 
rich dead man, and representatives of furrin 
heirs that’s got left, is the line for you and 
me, Bilge.” 

Most everybody would ’a’ been satisfied 
with the pile, and took it on trust; but no, 
they must count it. So they counts it, and it 
comes out four hundred and fifteen dollars 
short. Says the king: 

“ Dern him! I wonder what he done with 
that four hundred and fifteen dollars ? ” 

They worried over that awhile, and ran- 
sacked all around for it. Then the duke says: 

“Well, he was a pretty sick man, and 
likely he made a mistake —I reckon that’s 
the way of it. The best way’s to let it go, and 
keep still about it. We can spare it.” 

“ Oh, shucks, yes, we can sfare it. I don’t 
k’yer noth’n "bout that— it’s the count I’m 
thinking about. We want to be awful square 
and open and above-board, here, you know. 
We want to lug this h-yer money upstairs 
and count it before everybody—then ther’ 
ain’t noth’n suspicious. But when the dead 
man says ther’s six thous’n dollars, you know, 
we don’t want to » 

“ Hold on,” says the duke. “ Less make 
up the deffisit”—and he begun to haul out 
yaller-boys out of his pocket. 

“It’s a most amaz’n’ good idea, duke— 
you Aave got a rattlin’ clever head on you,” 
says the king. “ Blest if the old Nonesuch 
ain’t a heppen’ us out agin” —and 4e begun 
to haul out yaller-jackets and stack them up. 

It most busted them, but they made up 
the six thousand clean and clear. 

“ Say,” says the duke, “ I got another idea. 
Le’s go upstairs and count this money, and 
then take and give it to the girls.” 

“ Good land, duke, lemme hug you! It’s 
the most dazzling idea ’at ever a man struck. 
You have cert’nly got the most astonishin’ head 
I ever see. Oh, this is the boss dodge, ther’ 
ain’t no mistake "bout it. Let ’em fetch along 
their suspicions now, if they want to—this’ll 
lay ’em out.” 

When we got upstairs, everybody gethered 
around the table, and the king he counted it 
and stacked it up, three hundred dollars in a 
pile—twenty elegant little piles. Everybody 
looked hungry at it, and licked their chops. 
Then they raked it into the bag again, and I 
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see the king begin to swell himself up for 
another speech. He says: 

“ Friends all, my poor brother that lays yon- 
der has done generous by them that’s left be- 
hind in the vale of sorrers. He has done gen- 
erous by these yer poor little lambs that he 
loved and sheltered, and that’s left fatherless 
and motherless. Yes, and we that knowed him, 
knows that he would ’a’ done more generous 
by ’em if he hadn’t ben afeard o’ woundin’ 
his dear William and me. Now, wouldn't he? 
Ther’ ain’t no question ‘bout it in my mind. 
Well, then, what kind o’ brothers would it 
be that’d stand in his way at sech a time? 
And what kind o’ uncles would it be that'd 
rob — yes, 7ob—sech poor sweet lambs as 
these ’at he loved so, at sech a time? If I 
know William — and I “sink I do—he— 
well, I’ll jest ask him.” He turns around and 
begins to make a lot of signs to the duke with 
his hands; and the duke he looks at him 
stupid and leather-headed awhile, then all of 
a sudden he seems to catch his meaning, and 
jumps for the king, goo-gooing with all his 
might for joy, and hugs him‘ about fifteen 
times before he lets up. Then the king says: 
“IT knowed it; I reckon /ha?’ll convince 
anybody the way Ae feels about it. Here, 
Mary Jane, Susan, Joanner, take the money 
—take it a//. It’s the gift of him that lays 
yonder, cold but joyful.” 

Mary Jane she went for him, Susan and the 
hare-lip went for the duke, and then such 
another hugging and kissing I never see yet. 
And everybody crowded up with the tears in 
their eyes, and most shook the hands off of 
them frauds, saying all the time: 

“You dear good souls!—how /ovely /— 
how could you!” 

Well, then, pretty soon all hands got to 
talking about the diseased again, and how 
good he was, and what a loss he was, and all 
that; and before long a big iron-jawed man 
worked himself in there from outside, and 
stood a-listening and looking, and not saying 
anything; and nobody saying anything to 
him either, because the king was talking and 
they was all busy listening. The king was 
saying—in the middle of something he’d 
started in on: 

“they bein’ partickler friends o’ the 
diseased. That's why they’re invited here this 
evenin’ ; but to-morrow we want a// to come 
—everybody; for he respected everybody, he 
liked everybody, and so it’s fitten that his 
funeral orgies sh’d be public.” 

And so he went a-mooning on and on, lik- 
ing to hear himself talk, and every little while 
he fetched in his funeral orgies again, till the 
duke he couldn’t stand it no more; so he 
writes on a little scrap of paper, “ Odseguies, 
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you old fool,” and folds it up and goes to 
goo-gooing and reaching it over people’s 
heads to him. The king he reads it, and puts 
it in his pocket, and says: 

“ Poor William, afflicted as he is, his Aear?’s 
aluz right. Asks me to invite everybody to 
come to the funeral— wants me to make ’em 
all welcome. But he needn’t ’a’ worried — it 
was jest what I was at.” 

Then he weaves along again, perfectly ca’m, 
and goes to dropping in his funeral orgies again 
every now and then, just like he done before. 
And when he done it the third time, he says: 

“ T say orgies, not because it’s the common 
term, because it ain’t—-obsequies bein’ the 
common term—but because orgies is the 
right term. Obsequies ain’t used in England 
no more now — it’s gone out. We say orgies 
now in England. Orgies is better, because it 
means the thing you’re after, more exact. It’s 
a word that’s made up out’n the Greek orgo, 
outside, open, abroad; and the Hebrew jeesum, 
to plant, cover up; hence infer. So, you see, 
funeral orgies is an open er public funeral.” 

He was the worst I ever struck. Well, the 
iron-jawed man he laughed right in his face. 
Everybody was shocked. Everybody says, 
“ Why, doctor /” and Abner Shackleford says: 

“ Why, Robinson, hain’t you heard the 
news? This is Harvey Wilks.” 

The king he smiled eager, and shoved out 
his flapper, and says : 

“ Js it my poor brother’s dear good friend 
and physician? I y 

“ Keep your hands off of me!” says the 
doctor. “You talk like an Englishman — 
don’t you? It’s the worst imitation I ever 
heard, You Peter Wilks’s brother! You're a 
fraud, that’s what you are!” 

Well, how they all took on! They crowded 
around the doctor, and tried to quiet him 
down, and tried to explain to him, and tell 
how Harvey’d showed in forty ways that he 
was Harvey, and knowed everybody by name, 
and the names of the very dogs, and begged 
and degged him not to hurt Harvey’s feelings 
and the poor girls’ feelings, and all that ; but 
it warn’t no use, he stormed right along, and 
said any man that pretended to be an Eng- 
lishman and couldn’t imitate the lingo no 
better thar what he did, was a fraud anda 
liar. The poor girls was hanging to the king 
and crying; and all of a sudden the doctor 
ups and turns on ¢hem. He says: 

“T was your father’s friend, and I’m your 
friend; and I warn you as a friend, and an 
honest one, that wants to protect you and 
keep you out of harm and trouble, to turn 
your backs on that scoundrel, and have noth- 
ing to do with him, the ignorant tramp, with 
his idiotic Greek and Hebrew as he calls it. 

































































He is the thinnest kind of an impostor — has 
come here with a lot of empty names and 
facts which he has picked up somewheres, 
and you take them for froo/s, and are helped 
to fool yourselves by these foolish friends here, 
who ought to know better. Mary Jane Wilks, 
ou know me for your friend, and for your un- 
selfish friend, too. Now listen to me: turn this 
pitiful rascal out —I degyoutodoit. Will you?” 

Mary Jane straightened herself up, and my, 
but she was handsome! She says: 

“ Here is my answer.” She hove up the 

of money and put it in the king’s hands, an 
says: “Take this six thousand dollars, and 
invest for me and my sisters any way you 
want to, and don’t give us no receipt for it.” 

Then she put her arm around the king on 
one side, a Susan and the hare-lip done the 
same on the other. Everybody clapped their 
hands and stomped on the floor like a perfect 
storm, whilst the king held up his head and 
smiled proud. The doctor says: 

“ All right, I wash my hands of the matter. 
But I warn you all that a time’s coming when 
you're going to feel sick whenever you think 
of this day ” — and away he went. 

“All right, doctor,” says the king, kinder 
mocking him, “ we'll try and get ’em to send 
for you” — which made them all laugh, and 
they said it was a prime good hit. 

Well, when they was all gone, the king he 
asks Mary Jane how they was off for spare 
rooms, and she said she had one spare room, 
which would do for Uncle William, and she’d 
give her own room to Uncle Harvey, which 
was a little bigger, and she would turn into 
the room with her sisters and sleep on a cot; 
and up garret was a little cubby, with a pailet 
in it. The king said the cubby would do for 
his valley — meaning me. 

So Mary Jane took us up, and she showed 
them their rooms, which was plain but nice. 
She said she’d have her frocks and a lot of 
other traps took out of her room if they was 
in Uncle Harvey’s way, but he said they 
warn’t. The frocks was hung along the wall, 
and before them was a curtain made out of 
calico that hung down to the floor. There 
was an old hair trunk in one corner, and a 
guitar-box in another, and all sorts of little 
knickknacks and jimcracks around, like girls 
brisken up a room with. The king said it was 
all the more homely and more pleasanter for 
these fixings, and so don’t disturb them. 

That night they had a big supper, and all 
them men and women was there, and I stood 
behind the king and the duke’s chairs and 
waited on them, and the niggers waited on 
the rest. Mary Jane she set at the head of 
the table, with Susan alongside of her, and 
said how bad the biscuits was, and how mean 
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“YOU TALK LIKE AN ENGLISHMAN!” ° 


the preserves was, and how ornery and tough 
the fried chickens was—the way women 
always do for to force out compliments; and 
the people all knowed everything was tip-top, 
and said so—said “ How do you get bis- 
cuits to brown so nice?” and “ Where, for 
the land’s sake, did you get these amaz’n 
pickles?” and all that kind of humbug talky- 
talk, just the way people always does at a 
supper, you know. : 

And when it was all done, me and the hare- 
lip had supper in the kitchen off of the leav- 
ings, whilst the others was helping the niggers 
clean up the things. 

When I got by myself, I went to thinking 
the thing over. I says to myself, Shall I go 
to that doctor, private, and blow on these 
frauds? No—that won’t do. He might tell 
who told him; then the king and the duke 
would make it warm for me. Shall I go, 
private, and tell Mary Jane? No—lI dasn’t 
do it. Her face would give them a hint, 
sure; they’ve got the money, and they'd slide 
right out and get away with it. If she was to 
fetch in help, I’d get mixed up in the busi- 
ness before it was done with, I judge. No, 
there ain’t no good way but one. I got to 
steal that money somehow; and I got to 
steal it some way that they won’t suspicion 
that I done it. I'llsteal it, and hide it ; and by 
and by, when I’m away down the river, I'll 
write a letter and tell Mary Jane where it’s 
hid. But I better hive it to-night, if I can, 
because the doctor may be hasn’t let up as 
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much as he lets on he has; he might scare 
them out of here yet. 
So, thinks I, I’ll go and search them rooms. 
Upstairs the hall was dark, but I found the 
duke’s room, and started to paw around it 
with my hands; but I recollected it wouldn’t 
be much like the king to let anybody else take 
care of that money but his own self; so then 
I went to his room and begun to paw around 
there. But I see I couldn’t do nothing with- 
out a candle, and I dasn’t light one, of course. 
So I judged I'd got to do the other thing — 
lay for them, and eavesdrop. About that 
time I hears their footsteps coming, and was 
going to skip under the bed; I reached for 
it, but it wasn’t where I thought it would be; 
but I touched the curtain that hid Mary 
Jane’s frocks, so I jumped in behind that and 
snuggled in amongst the gowns. 
They come in and shut the door; and the 
first thing the duke done was to get down and 
look under the bed. They sets down then, 
and the king says: 
“ Well, what is it ? and cut it middlin’ short, 
because it’s better for us to be down there a 
whodpin’ up the mournin’, than up here givin’ 
’em a chance to talk us over.” 
“Well, this is it, Capet. I ain’t easy ; I ain’t 
comfortable. That doctor lays on my mind. 
I wanted to know your plans. I’ve got a 
notion, and I think it’s a sound one.” 
* What is it, duke ?” 
. “That we better glide out of this before 

three in the morning, and clip it down the river 
with what we’ve got. Specially, seeing we 
got it so easy —given back to us, flung at our 
heads, as you may say, when of course we 
allowed to have to steal it back. I’m for 
knocking off and lighting out.” 

“What! and not sell out the rest o’ the 
fae re ? March off like a passel o’ fools and 
eave eight or nine thous’n’ dollars’ worth o’ 
property layin’ around jest sufferin’ to be 
scooped in ?— and all good salable stuff, too.” 

The duke he grumbled; said the bag of 
gold was enough, and he didn’t want to go no 
deeper — didn’t want to rob a lot of orphans 
of everything they had. 

“ Why, how you talk!” says the king. “ We 
sha’n’t rob ’em of nothing at all but jest this 
money. The people that duys the property is 
the suff’rers; because as soon’sit’s found out’at 
we didn’t own it— which won't be long after 
we've slid—the sale won’t be valid, and it'll 
all go back to the estate. These yer orphans ‘ll 
git their house back agin, and that’s enough 
for ‘hem, they’re young and spry, and k’n 
easy earn a livin’. Zhey ain’t a-going to suffer. 
Why, jest think — there’s thous’n’s and thou- 
s’n’s that ain’t nigh so well off. Bless you, they 
ain’t got noth’n to complain of.” 


Well, the king he talked him blind; so at 
last he give in, and said all right, but said he be- 
lieved it was blame foolishness to stay, and that 
doctor hanging over them. But the king says: 

“Cuss the doctor! What do we k’yer for 
him ? Hain’t we got all the fools in town on 
our side? and ain’t that a big enough major- 
ity in any town?” 

So they got ready to go down-stairs again. 
The duke says: 

“ I don’t think we put that money in a good 
place.” 

That cheered me up. I’d begun to think | 
warn’t going to get a hint of no kind to help 
me. The king says: 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because Mary Jane’ll be in mourning from 
this out; and first you know the nigger that 
does up the rooms will get an order to box 
these duds up and put 'em away; and do you 
reckon a nigger can run across money and 
not borrow some of it ?” 

“ Your head’s level agin, duke,” says the 
king ; and he come a fumbling under the cur- 
tain two or three foot from where I was. | 
stuck tight to the wall, and kept mighty still, 
though quivery ; and I wondered what them 
fellows would say to me if they catched me; 
and I tried to think what I'd better do if 
they did catch me. But the king he got the bag 
before I could think more than about a half a 
thought, and he never suspicioned I was 
around. They took and shoved the bag 
through a rip in the straw tick that was under 
the feather bed, and crammed it in a foot or 
two amongst the straw, and said it was all right 
now, because a nigger only makes up the feath- 
er bed, and don’t turn over the straw tick only 
about twice a year. I had it out of there 
before they was half-way down-stairs. I groped 
along up to my cubby, and hid it there till I 
could get a chance to do better. I judged I 
better hide it outside of the house somewheres, 
because if they missed it they would give the 
house a good ransacking. I knowed that very 
well. Then I turned in, with my clothes all 
on; but I couldn’t’a’ gone to sleep, if I’d ’a’ 
wanted to, I was in such a hurry to get 
through with the business. By and by I heard 
the king and the duke come up; so I rolled 
off of my pallet and laid with my chin at the 
top of my ladder and waited to see if any- 
thing was going to happen. But nothing did. 

So I held on till all the late sounds had 
quit and the early ones hadn’t begun yet; 
and then I slipped down the ladder. 

I crept to their doors and listened ; they 
was snoring, so I tiptoed along, and got 
down-stairs all right. There warn’t a sound 
anywheres. I peeped through a crack of the 
dining-room door, and see the men that was 
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watching the corpse all sound asleep on their 
chairs. The door was open into the parlor, 
where the corpse was laying, and there was 
a candle in both rooms. I passed along, and 
the parlor door was open, but I see there 
warn’t nobody in there but the remainders of 
Peter; so Ishoved on by; but the front door 
was locked, and the key wasn’t there. Just then 
I heard somebody coming down the stairs, 
back behind me. I run in the parlor, and took 
a swift look around, and the only place I see 
to hide the bag was in the coffin. I tucked the 
money-bag in under the lid, and then I run 
back across the room and in behind the door. 
The person coming was Mary Jane. She 
went to the coffin, very soft, and kneeled down 
and looked in; then she put up her handker- 
chief, and I see she begun to cry, though I 
couldn’t hear her, and her back was to me. 
I slid out, and as I passed the dining-room I 
thought I’d make sure them watchers hadn’t 
seen me; so I looked through the crack, and 
everything was all right; they hadn't stirred. 
I slipped up to bed, feeling ruther blue, 
on accounts of the thing playing out that 
way after I had took so much trouble and run 
so much resk about it. Says I, if it could stay 
where it is, all right; because when we get 
down the river a hundred mile or two I could 
write back to Mary Jane, and she could dig 
him up again and get it; but that ain’t the 
thing that’s going to happen. The thing that’s 
going to happen is, the money’ll be found 
when they come to screw on the lid. Then the 
king’ll get it again, and it'll be a long day be- 
fore he gives anybody another chance to 
smouchit from him. Of course I wanted to slide 
down and get it out of there, but I dasn’t try it. 
When I got down-stairs in the morning 
the parlor was shut up and the watchers was 
gone, There warn’t nobody around but the 
family and the widow Bartley and 
our tribe. I watched their faces to 
see if anything had been happening, 
but I couldn't tell. 
Towards the middle of the day 
the undertaker came with his man, 
and they set the coffin in the mid- 
dle of the room on a couple of 
chairs, and then set all our chairs 
in rows, and borrowed more from 
the neighbors, till the hall, and the 
parlor, and the dining-room was 
full. I see the coffin-lid was the 
way it was before, but I dasn’t go 
to look in under it with folks 
around. . 
_ Then the people begun to flock 
in, and the beats and the girls took 
seats in the front row at the head 
of the coffin, and for half an hour 
Vow. XXIX.— 54. 
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the people filed around slow in single rank ; 
and it was all very still and solemn, only the 
girls and the beats holding handkerchiefs to 
their eyes and keeping their heads bent and 
sobbing a little. 

They had borrowed a melodeum —a sick 
one ; and when everything was ready, a young 
woman set down and worked it; and it was 
pretty skreeky and colicky, and everybody 
joined in and sung. Then the Reverend 
Hobson opened up, slow and solemn, and 
begun to talk ; and straight off the most out- 
rageous row busted out in the cellar a body ever 
heard; it was only one dog, but he made 
a most powerful racket, and he kept it up 
right along. The parson he had to stand there 
and wait; you couldn’t hear yourself think. 
It was right down awkward, and nobody 
didn’t seem to know what to do. But pretty 
soon they see the long-legged undertaker 
make a sign to the preacher as much as to say, 
“ Don’t you worry —just depend onme.” Then 
he stooped down and begun to glide along 
the wall, just his shoulders showing over the 
people’s heads. So he glided along, and the 
powwow and racket getting more and more 
outrageous all the time ; and at last, when he 
had gone around two sides of the room, he 
disappears down cellar. Then, in about two 
seconds we heard a whack, and the dog he 
finished up with a most amazing howl or two, 
and then everything was dead still, and the 
parson begun his solemn talk where he left 
off. In a minute or two here comes this un- 
dertaker’s back and shoulders gliding along 
the wall again ; and so he glided, and glided, 
around three sides of the room, and then rose 
up, and shaded his mouth with his hands, and 
stretched his neck out towards the preacher, 
over the people’s heads, and says, in a kind 
of a coarse whisper, “ He had a rat/” Then 
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he drooped down and glided along the wall 
again to his place. You could see it was a 
great satisfaction to the people, because natur- 
ally they wanted to know. A little thing like 
that don’t cost nothing, and it’s just the little 
things that makes a man to be looked up to 
and liked. There warn’t no more popular man 
in town than what that undertaker was. 

Well, the funeral sermon was very good, 
but pison long and tiresome; and then the 
king he shoved in and got off some of his 
usual rubbage; and at last the job was 
through, and the undertaker begun to sneak 
up on the coffin with his screw-driver. I was 
in a sweat then, and watched him pretty keen. 
But he never meddled at all; just slid the lid 
along, and screwed it down tight and fast. 
So there I was! I didn’t know whether the 
money was in there or not. So, says I, s’pose 
somebody has hogged that bag on the sly? 
—now how do / know whether to write to 
Mary Jane or not? S’pose she dug him up 
and didn’t find nothing—what would she 
think of me? Blame it, I says, I might get 
hunted up and jailed; I’d better lay low and 
keep dark, and not write at all; the thing’s 
awful mixed, now; trying to better it, I’ve 
worsened it a hundred times. 

They buried him, and we come back home, 
and I went to watching faces again—I 
couldn’t help it, and I couldn’t rest easy. But 
nothing come of it; the faces didn’t tell me 
nothing. 

The king he visited around in the evening, 
and sweetened everybody up, and made him- 
self ever so friendly; and he give out the 
idea that his congregation over in England 
would be worrying about him, so he must 
hurry and settle up the estate right away, and 
leave for home. He was very sorry he was 
so pushed, and so was everybody; they 
wished he could stay longer, but they said 
they could see it couldn’t be done. And he 
said of course him and William would take 
the girls home with them; and that pleased 
everybody, too, because then the girls would 
be well fixed, and amongst their own rela- 
tions; and it pleased the girls, too— tickled 
them so they clean forgot they ever had a 
trouble in the world, and told him to sell out 
as quick as he wanted to, they would be 
ready. Them poor things was that glad and 
happy it made my heart ache to see them 
getting fooled and lied to so, but I didn’t see 
no safe way for me to chip in and change the 
general tune. 

Well, blamed if the king didn’t bill the 
house and the niggers and all the property 
for auction straight off—sale two days after 
the funeral; but anybody could buy private 
beforehand if they wanted to. 
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So the next day after the funeral, along 
about noon-time, the girls’ joy got the first 
jolt ; a couple of nigger-traders come along, 
and the king sold them the niggers reason- 
able, for three-day drafts as they called it, and 
away they went, the two sons up the river to 
Memphis, and their mother down the river 
to Orleans. I thought them poor girls and 
them niggers would break their hearts for 
grief; they cried around each other, and took 
on so it most made me down sick to see it. 
The girls said they hadn’t ever dreamed of 
seeing the family separated or sold away 
from the town. I can’t ever get it out of my 
memory, the sight of them poor miserable 
girls and niggers hanging around each other’s 
necks and crying; and I reckon I couldn’t ’a’ 
stood it all, but would ’a’ had to bust out and 
tell on our gang, if I hadn’t knowed the sale 
warn’t no account and the niggers would be 
back home in a week or two. 

The thing made a big stir in the town, 
too, and a good many come out flat-footed 
and said it was scandalous to separate the 
mother and the children that way. It injured 
the frauds some; but the old fool he bulled 
right along, spite of allthe duke could say or do, 
and I tell you the duke was powerful uneasy. 

Next day was auction day. About broad 
day in the morning, the king and the duke 
come up in the garret and woke me up, and 
I see by their look that there was trouble. 
The king says: 

“ Was you in my room night before last ?” 

“ No, Your Majesty ”— which was the way 
I always called him when nobody but our 
gang warn’t around. 

“ Was you in there yisterday er last night?” 

“No, Your Majesty.” 

“ Honor bright, now — no lies.” 

“ Honor bright, Your Majesty; I’m telling 
you the truth. I hain’t been anear your room 
since Miss Mary Jane took you and the duke 
and showed it to you.” 

The duke says: 

“ Have you seen anybody else goin there ?” 

“No, Your Grace, not as I remember, | 
believe.” 

“ Stop and think.” 

I studied awhile, and see my chance ; then 
I says: 

“ Well, I see the niggers go in there several 
times.” 

Both of them give a little jump, and looked 
like they hadn’t ever expected it, and then 
like they Aad. Then the duke says: 

“ What, a// of them ?” 

«« No— leastways not all at once. That is, 
I don’t think I ever see them all come out 
at once but just one time.” 

“When was that ?” 























































“It was the day we had the funeral. In 
the morning. It warn’t early, because I over- 
slept. I was just starting down the ladder, 
and I see them.” 

“ Well, go on, go on. What did they do? 
How'd they act ?” 

“ They didn’t do nothing. And they didn’t 
act anyway, much, as fur as I see. They 
tiptoed away ; so I seen, easy enough, that 
they’d shoved in there to do up Your Majes- 
ty’s room, or something, s’posing you was up, 
and found you warn’? up, and so they was 
hoping to slide out of the way of trouble 
without waking you up.” 

“Great guns, /his is a go!” says the king; 
and both of them looked pretty sick, and 
tolerable silly. They stood there a-thinking 
and scratching their heads a minute, and 
then the duke he bust into a kind of a little 
raspy chuckle, and says: 

“Tt does beat all, how neat the niggers 
played their hand. They let on to be sorry 
they was going out of this region! and I 
believed they was sorry. And so did you, and 
so did everybody. Don’t ever tell me any 
more that a nigger ain’t got any histrionic 
talent. Why, the way they played that thing, 
it would fool anzydody. In my opinion there’s 
a fortune in ’em. If I had capital and a 
theater, I wouldn’t want a better lay-out than 
that. And here we’ve gone and sold ’em 
for a song—yes, and ain’t privileged to sing 
the song yet. Say, where zs that song — that 
draft ?” 


“In the bank for to be collected. Where 
would it be?” 
“Well, hat’s all right, then, thank 


goodness.” 

Says I, kind of timid-like : 

“Ts something gone wrong?” 

The king whirls on me and rips 
out: 

“ None o’ your business! You keep 
your head shet, and mind y’r own 
affairs—if you got any. Long as 
you're in this town, don’t you forgit 
that—you hear?” Then he says to 
the duke, “ We got to jest swaller it, J 
and say noth’n: mum’s the word for 
us.” , 
As they was starting down the 
ladder, the duke he chuckles again, 
and says: 

“ Quick sales and small profits! It’s a good 
business — yes.” 

The king snarls around on him, and says: 
“TI was trying to do ‘for the best in sellin’ 
‘m out so quick. If the profits has turned 
out to be none, lackin’ considable, and none 
to carry, is it my fault any more’n it’s 
yourn ?” 
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“ Well, ‘hey’d be in this house yet, and we 
wouldn't, if I could ’a’ got my advice listened 
to.” 

The king sassed back, as much as was safe 
for him, and then swapped around and lit 
into me again. He give me down the banks 
for not coming and é//ing him I see the nig- 
gers come out of his room acting that way — 
said any fool would ’a’ £nowed something was 
up. And then waltzed in and cussed Aimse/f 
awhile; and said it all come of him not lay- 
ing late and taking his natural rest that morn- 
ing, and he’d be blamed if he’d ever do it 
again. So they went off a-jawing. 

By and by it was getting-up time; so I 
come down the ladder and started for down- 
stairs, but as I come to the girls’ room the 
door was open, and I see Mary Jane setting 
by her old hair trunk, which was open and 
she’d been packing things in it— getting 
ready to goto England. But she had stopped 
now, with a folded gown in her lap, and had 
her face in her hands, crying. I went in 
there, and says: 

“Miss Mary Jane, you can’t abear to see 
people in trouble, and / can’t — most always. 
Tell em about it.” 

So she done it. And it was the niggers — 
I just expected it. She said the beautiful trip 
to England was most about spoiled for her. 

“ Oh, dear, dear! to think they ain’t ever 
going to see each other any more!” 

“ But they wi//—and inside of two weeks 
—and I now it!” says I. 

Laws, it was out before I could think !— 
and before I could budge, she throws her 





A COOLNESS BETWEEN FRIENDS. 


arms around my neck, and told me to say it 
again, say it again, say it again / 

I see I had spoke too sudden, and said too 
much, and was in a close place. I asked her 
to let me think a minute ; and she set there, 
very impatient and excited and handsome, 
but looking kind of happy and eased-up, like 
a person that’s had a tooth pulled out. So I 
went to studying it out. I says to myself, I 
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reckon a body that ups and tells the truth 
when he is in a tight place, is taking consid- 
erable many resks, though I ain’t had no 
experience, and can’t say for certain; but it 
looks so to me, anyway; and yet here’s a 
case where I’m blest if it don’t look to me 
like the truth is better, and actully safer, than 
a lie. I must lay it by in my mind, and think 
it over some time or other, it’s so kind of 
strange and unregular. I never see nothing 
like it. Well, I says to myself at last, I’m 
a-going to chance it; I'll up and tell the truth 
this time, though it does seem most like set- 
ting down on a kag of powder and touching 
it off just to see where you'll go to. Then I 
says: 

“Miss Mary Jane, is there any place out 
of town a little ways, where you could go and 
stay three or four days?” 

“ Yes— Mr. Lothrop’s. Why?” 

“ Never mind why, yet. If I'll tell you 
how I know the niggers will see each other 
again — inside of two weeks—here in this 
house — and prove how I know it— will you 
go to Mr. Lothrop’s and stay four days?” 

“Four days!” she says; “I'll stay a 
year!” 

“ All right,” I says; “I don’t want nothing 
more out of you than just your word—I 
druther have it than another man’s kiss- 
the-Bible.” She smiled, and reddened up 
very sweet, and I says, “If you don’t mind 
it, I’ll shut the door -— and bolt it.” 

Then I come back and set down again, 
and says: 

“ Don’t you holler. Just set still, and take 
it like a man. I got to tell the truth, and 

ou want to brace up, Miss Mary, because 
it’s a bad kind, and going to be hard to take, 
but there ain’t no help for it. These uncles of 
yourn ain’t no uncles at all; they’re a couple 
of frauds — regular dead-beats. There, now 
we're over the worst of it— you can stand the 
rest middling easy.” 

It jolted her up like everything, of course; 
but I was over the shoal water now, so I went 
right along, her eyes a-blazing higher and 
higher all the time, and told her every blame 
thing, from where we first struck that young fool 
going up to the steamboat, clear through to 
where she flung herself onto the king’s breast 
at the front door and he kissed her sixteen 
or seventeen times. And then up she jumps, 
with her face afire like sunset, and says : 

“The brute! Come—don’t waste a 
minute— not a second—we'll have them 
tarred and feathered, and flung in the river!” 

Says I: 

“Cert’nly. But do you mean éefore you 
go to Mr. Lothrop’s, or os 

“Oh,” she says, “what am I ¢hinking 
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about!” she says, and set right down again. 
“Don’t mind what I said — please don’t — 
you won't, now, will you?” —laying her 
silky hand on mine in that kind of a way that 
I said I would die first. “ I never thought, I 
was so stirred up,” she says. “ Now go on, 
and I won’t do so any more. You tell me 
what to do, and whatever you say, I'll do it.” 

“ Well,” I says, “it’s a rough gang, them 
two frauds, and I’m fixed so I got to travel 
with them awhile longer, whether I want to 
or not—I druther not tell you why — and if 
you was to blow on them this town would get 
me out of their claws, and /’d be all right; 
but there’d be another person that you don’t 
know about who'd be in big trouble. Well, 
we got to save /im, hain’t we? Of course. 
Well, then, we won’t blow on them.” 

Saying them words put a good idea in my 
head. I see how may be I could get me and 
Jim rid of the frauds; get them jailed here, 
and then leave. But I didn’t want to run the 
raft in daytime, without anybody aboard to 
answer questions but me; so I didn’t want 
the plan to begin working till pretty late to- 
night. I says: 

“Miss Mary Jane, I’ll tell you what we'll 
do—and you won’t have to stay at Mr. 
Lothrop’s so long, nuther. How fur is it?” 

“ A little short of four miles — right out in 
the country, back here.” 

“ Well, that’ll answer. Now you go along 
out there, and lay low till nine or half-past 
to-night, and then get them to fetch you 
home again—tell them you've thought of 
something. If you get here before eleven, 
put a candle in this window, and if I don’t 
turn up, wait 4/7 eleven ; and “hen if I don't 
turn up, it means I’m gone, and out of the 
way, and safe. Then you come out and spread 
the news around, and get these beats jailed.” 

“ Good,” she says. “ I'll do it.” 

“ And if it just happens so that I don’t get 
away, but get took up along with them, you 
must up and say I told you the whole thing 
beforehand, and you must stand by me.all 
you can.” 

“ Stand by you! indeed I will. They sha'n’t 
touch a hair of your head!” she says. 

“Tf I get away, I sha’n’t be here,” J says, 
“to prove these rapscallions ain’t your uncles, 
and I couldn’t do it if I was here. I could 
swear they was beats and bummers, that’s 
all; though that’s worth something. Well, 
there’s others can do that better than what | 
can —and they’re people that ain’t going to 
be doubted as quick as I’d be. I’ll tell you 
how to find them. Gimme a pencil and a 
piece of paper. There—‘Royal Nonesuch, 
Bricksville’ Put it away, and don’t lose it. 
When the court wants to find out something 





























about these two, let them send up to Bricks- 
ville and say they’ve got the men that played 
the ‘ Royal Nonesuch,’ and ask for some wit- 
nesses. Why, you'll have that entire town 
down here before you can hardly wink, Miss 
Mary ; and they'll come a-biling, too.” 
I judged we had got everything fixed about 
right now ; so I says: 

“Just let the auction go right along, and 
don’t worry. Nobody don’t have to pay for 
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the things they buy till a whole day after the 
auction, on accounts of the short notice, and 
they ain’t going out of this till they get that 
money ; and the way we've fixed it, the sale 
ain’t going to count, and they ain’t going to 
get no money. It’s just like the way it was 
with the niggers —it warn’t no sale, and the 
niggers will be back before long. Why, they 
can’t collect the money for the niggers yet — 
they’re in the worst kind of a fix, Miss Mary.” 
“ Well,” she says, “ I’ll run down to break- 
fast now, and then I'll start straight for Mr. 
Lothrop’s.” 
“’Deed, that ain’t the ticket, Miss Mary 
Jane,” I says, “ by no manner of means; go 
before breakfast. Do you reckon you can go 
and face your uncles, when they come to kiss 
you good-morning, and never . 
“There, there, don’t! Yes, I’ll go before 
breakfast—I’ll be glad to. And leave my 
sisters with them ? ” 
“Yes—never mind about them. They’ve 
got to stand it yet awhile. They might sus- 
picion something if all of you was to go. I 
don’t want you to see them, nor your sisters, 
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nor nobody in this town. If a neighbor was 
to ask how is your uncles this morning, your 
face would tell something. No; you go right 
along, Miss Mary Jane, and I’ll fix it with all 
of them. I'll tell Miss Susan to give your love 
to your uncles and say you’ve went away for 
a few hours for to get alittle rest and change, 
or to see a friend, and you'll be back to-night 
or early in the morning.” 

“Gone to see a frend is all right, but I 
won’t have my love given to them.” 

“Well, then, it sha’n’t be.” It was well 
enough to tell Aer so. Then I says: “There's 
one more thing—that bag of money.” 

“ Well, they’ve got that; and it makes me 
feel pretty silly to think Aow they got it.” 

“ No, you're out there. They hain’t got it.” 

“Why, who’s got it?” 

“T wish I knowed, but I don’t. I Aad it, 
because I stole it from them; and I stole it to 
give to you; and I know where I hid it, but 
I’m afraid it ain’t there no more. I’m awful 
sorry, Miss Mary Jane, I’m just as sorry as I 
can be; but I done the best I could; I did, 
honest. I come nigh getting caught, and I 
had to shove it into the first place I come to, 
and run — and it warn’t a good place.” 

“Oh, stop blaming yourself — it’s too bad 
to do it, and I won’t allow it; you couldn’t 
help it—it wasn’t your fault. Where did you 
hide it?” 

I didn’t want to set her to thinking about 
her troubles again; so for a minute I didn’t 
say nothing—then I says: 

“I'd ruther not “// you where I put it, 
Miss Mary Jane, if you don’t mind letting me 
off; but I’ll write it for you on a piece of 
paper, and you can read it along the road to 
Mr. Lothrop’s, if you want to. Do you reckon 
that'll do?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ So I wrote: “I put it in the coffin. It 
was in there when you was crying there, away 
in the night. I was behind the door, and I 
was mighty sorry for you, Miss Mary Jane.” 

It made my eyes water a little to remember 
her crying there all by herself in the night, 
and them devils laying there right under her 
own roof, shaming her and robbing her; and 
when I folded it up and give it to her, I see 
the water come into her eyes, too; and she 
shook me by the hand, hard, and says: 

“ Good-by. I’m going to do everything 
just as you've told me; and if I don’t ever 
see you again, I sha’n’t ever forget you, and 
I'll think of you a many and a many a time, and 
I'll pray for you, too! ”"— and she was gone. 

Pray for me! I reckoned if she knowed 
me she’d take a job that was more nearer her 
size. But I bet she done it, just the same— 
she was just that kind. She had the grit to 
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pray for Judas, if she took the notion 
—there warn’t no back-down to her, 
I judge. You may say what you want 
to, but in my opinion she had more 
sand in her than any girl I ever see ; 
in my opinion she was just full of 
sand. It sounds like flattery, but it 
ain’t no flattery. And when it comes to 
beauty — and goodness, too — she lays 
over them all. I hain’t ever seen her 
since that time that I see her go out 
of that door; no, I hain’t ever seen 
her since, but I reckon I’ve thought 


times, and of her saying she would “/ 
pray for me; and if ever I’d thought \, 
it would do ‘any good for me to pray _ (# 
for her, blamed if I wouldn’t ’a’ done ' 
it or bust. ‘ 
Well, Mary Jane she lit out the 
back way, I reckon; because nobody ‘ 
see her go. When I struck Susan and 
the hare-lip, I says: 
“ What’s the name of them people 
over on t’other side of the river that 
you all goes to see sometimes ?” 


They says: if 

“There’s several; but it’s the “* 
Proctors mainly.” 

“That’s the name,” I says; “I 


most forgot it. Well, Miss Mary Jane she 
told me to tell you she’s gone over there in 
a dreadful hurry —one of them’s sick.” 

“ Which one ?” 

“ TI don’t know ; leastways I kinder forget ; 
but I think it’s ——” 

“ Sakes alive, I hope it ain’t Hanner ? ” 

“T’m sorry to say it,” I says, “but Han- 
ner’s the very one.” 

“ My goodness — and she so well only last 
week! Is she took bad?” 

“ Tt ain’t no name for it. They set up with 
her all night, Miss Mary Jane said, and they 
don’t think she'll last many hours.” 

“Only think of that, now i What’s the 
matter with her?” 

I couldn’t think of anything reasonable, 
right off that way, so I says: 

“ Mumps.” 

“ Mumps your granny! They don’t set up 
with people that’s got the mumps.” 

“ They don’t, don’t they? You better bet 
they do with ¢4ese mumps. These mumps is 
different. It’s a new kind, Miss Mary Jane 
said.” 

“ How’s it a new kind ?” 

“ Because it’s mixed up with other things.” 

“ What other things?” 

“Well, measles, and whooping-cough, and 
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“ My land! And they call it the mumps?” 


“ That’s what Miss Mary Jane said.” 

“ Well, what in the nation do they call it 
the mumps for?” 

“Why, because it és the mumps. That's 
what it starts with.” 

“ Well, ther’ ain’t no sense in it. A body 
might stump his toe, and take pison, and fall 
down the well, and break his neck, and bust 
his brains out, and somebody come along and 
ask what killed him, and some numskull up 
and say, ‘ Why, he stumped his /e.’ Would 
ther’ be any sense in that? Vo. And ther’ 
ain’t no sense in /Ais, nuther. Is it ketching ?” 

“Is it ketching? Why, how you talk. Isa 
harrow ketching ? —in the dark ?” 

“ Well, it’s awful, 7 think,” says the hare- 
lip. “I'll go to Uncle Harvey and " 

“ Oh, yes,” I says, “1 would. Of course | 
would. I wouldn’t lose no time.” 

“ Well, why wouldn’t you?” 

“ Just look at it a minute, and may be you 
can see. Hain’t your uncles obleeged to get 
along home to England as fast as they can? 
And do you reckon they’d be mean enough 
to go off and leave you to go all that journey 
by yourselves? You know they'll wait for you. 
So fur, so good. Your uncle Harvey’s a 
preacher, ain’t he? Very well, then; is a 





erysiplas, and consumption, and yaller janders, preacher going to deceive a steamboat clerk — 


and brain fever, and I don’t know what all.” 


is he going to deceive a ship clerk —so 















































as to get them to let Miss Mary Jane go 
aboard? Now you know he ain’t. What wi// 
he do, then? Why, he'll say, ‘It’s a great 
pity, but my church matters has got to get 
along the best way they can; for my niece 
has been exposed to the dreadful pluribus- 
unum mumps, and so it’s my bounden duty 
to set down here and wait the three months 
it takes to show on her if she’s got it.’ But 
never mind, if you think it’s best to tell your 
uncle Harvey a 

“Shucks, and stay fooling around here,when 
we could all be having good times in Eng- 
land, whilst we was waiting to find out 
whether Mary Jane’s got it or not? Why, 
you talk like a muggins.” 

“ Well, anyway, may be you better tell some 
of the neighbors.” 

“Listen at that, now. You do beat all for 
natural stupidness. Can’t you see that they'd 
go and tell? Ther’ ain’t no way but just to 
not tell anybody at a//.” 

“ Well, may be you’re right — yes, I judge 
you are right.” 

“But I reckon we ought to tell Uncle 
Harvey she’s gone out awhile, anyway, so 
he won’t be uneasy about her?” 

“Yes, Miss Mary Jane she wanted you to 
do that. She says, ‘Tell them to give Uncle 
Harvey and William my love and a kiss, and 
say I’ve run over the river to see Mr. — Mr. 
— what és the name of that rich family your 
uncle Peter used to think so much of ?—I 
mean the one that ——” 

“ Why, you must mean the Apthorps, ain’t 
it?” 

“Of course. Bother them kind of names! a 
body can’t ever seem to remember them, half 
the time, somehow. Yes, she said, say she 





t 
nd has run over for to ask the Apthorps to be 
up sure and come to the auction and buy this 
ald house, because she allowed her uncle Peter 


would ruther they had it than anybody else ; 
and she’s going to stick to them till they say 
they’ll come, and then, if she ain’t too tired, 
she’s coming home ; and if she is, she'll be 
home inthe morning, anyway. She said, don’t 
say nothing about the Proctors, but only about 
the Apthorps — which’ll be perfectly true, 
because she és going there to speak about their 
buying the house; I know it, because she 
told me so herself.” 

“ All right,” they said, and cleared out to 
lay for their uncles, and give them the love 
and the kisses, and tell them the message. 
Everything was all right now. The girls 
wouldn’t say nothing because they wanted to 
go to England ; and the king and the duke 
would ruther Mary Jane was off working for 
the auction than around in reach of Dr. Rob- 
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inson. I felt very good. I judged I had done 
it pretty neat; I reckoned Tom Sawyer 
couldn’t ’a’ done it no neater himself. Of 
course he would ’a’ throwed more style into 
it; but I can’t do that very handy, not being 
brung up to it. 

Well, they held the auction in the public 
square, along towards the end of the after- 
noon, and it strung along, and strung along ; 
and the old man he was on hand and looking 
his level pisonest, up there alongside of the 
auctioneer, and chipping in a little Scripture 
now and then, or a little goody-goody saying 
of some kind; and the duke he was around 
goo-gooing for sympathy all he knowed how, 
and just spreading himself generly. 

But by and by the thing dragged through, 
and everything was sold — everything but a 
little old trifling lot in the graveyard; so 
they’d got to work ¢hat off. I never see such 
a girafft as the king was for wanting to swal- 
low everything. Well, whilst they was at it, a 
steamboat landed, and in about two minutes 
up comes a crowd a-whooping and yelling 
and laughing and carrying on. 





THE TRUE BROTHERS. 


They was fetching a very nice-looking old 
gentleman along, and a nice-looking younger 
one, with his right arm in a sling. And my 
souls, how the people yelled, and laughed, 
and kept it up! 

Mark Twain. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Two weeks passed, and there were no more 
complaints from Betty about the monotony 
and dreariness of life in Rippolds Au. Some 
subtle change was coming over this light- 
hearted butterfly maiden. Her merry moods 
alternated with freaks of most unusual quiet. 
She would stand still at the window and 
look out for ten minutes without speaking, 
not seeing anything outside, but positively 
thinking. What in the world could gay 
Betty ever be thinking about? She grew 
prettier every day, yet somehow it was 
not the same little thoughtless face it had 
been. Sunny and bright it was still, with its 
pretty dimples and its clear, laughing eyes; 
but there was something besides laughter and 
sparkle in it now. It was hard to tell just 
what, yet there the inscrutable Something 
was. 

Lois was changing, too, all as subtly. She 
was uneasy and restless and changeable, she 
who had never been known to have moods 
before, and there was a troubled look in her 
eyes so often now that it seemed as if it must 
be taking root in her heart. Prentiss watched 
her with anxious tenderness, though he said 
nothing. He was perfectly at home now in 
Rippolds Au. He had walked over all the 
surrounding country near and far, enjoy- 
ing the exhilaration of the exercise and the 
purity and crispness of the air, even if the 
beauty of the scenery was lost upon him; 
and he had driven with the rest to many of 
the pretty little neighboring villages, till 
Kldésterle, Wolfach, Freudenstadt, Petersthal 
were become as household names to him. 
He had scrambled to the top of the Kniebis 
for the view, and could not, for the life of 
him, be made to see any view when he 
got there; it was just hills and woods and 
valleys all over again, he said. And he had 
been taken to Kastelstein, and had laughed 
over it till the woods rang. It was noth- 
ing in the world but a tolerable-sized rock, 
he pronounced, with little rocks on top of 
it, like snails on a bigger snail’s back. Ha, 
ha, ha! What a climb it was, to be sure, just 


to see a slimy old rock, that looked as if it 

had been set up on a shelf to drain off and dry! 

There was many a farm-house around that 

he was familiar with, too, by this time, as well 

as with its inmates, all of whom had the 

brightest of greetings for him as he passed. 

He knew all about them, what they did and 

how they lived, getting at their confidence in 
some simple fashion of his own that seemed 
to interpret their jargon for him and render 
his own bad German equally intelligible to 
them ; and he quite bought out the toy de- 
partment in the Verkaufshalle in behalf of 
the peasant children. Among the guests of 
Rippolds Au he was a general favorite. He 
knew them all, too, and seemed to divine at 
once which ones of those who spoke English 
Aunt Sarah would find most congenial, and 
in a short time had them chatting familiarly 
together, as if friends of a lifetime. Poor old 
Aunt Sarah blossomed out as a rose during 
hisstay. He did not, to be sure, listen to her 
in the alarmingly deferential manner of the 
Count, which generally frightened back her 
thought before she got it safely uttered ; and 
indeed he often made absolute fun of her, 
and would insist upon calling her Aunt Sarah, 
when he wasnot any manner of relation to her, 
and made her call him Ned, which she felt 
shy of doing ; but it was all in such a cheery, 
affectionate way that she could not have re- 
sented it if she had wished, which she did not 
in the least. What a stiff, unsocial time they 
had had before he came! Now they lived in 
a little whirl of pleasant, harmless excitement. 
The people who had seemed so dreadful at 
table were each possessed of some individ- 
ual good quality that either developed spon- 
taneously under Prentiss’s genial influence, or 
that, lying latent before, then first came to the 
front. It was surprising how many really nice 
and interesting people there were in Rippolds 
Au, after all. Noone, to be sure, could cre- 
ate young men out of old ones for Miss Betty 
to flirt with, but Prentiss seemed so person- 
ally grateful whenever she made herself 
agreeable to any of his old fogies, that she 
came to do it frequently, just to please him. 
And one evening when there was dancing in 
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the large dining-hall, cleared out and waxed 
for the purpose, she laughingly insisted that 
the very oldest and shakiest of them all, 
who had ensconced himself comfortably in a 
corner to look on, should get up and dance 
a polka with her, which he finally did with 
huge enjoyment, and a vim that nearly shook 
his ancient bones to pieces. Prentiss did not 
dance himself, being sure he should step on 
all the toes in the room at once if he tried it; 
but he stood looking on in a cordial way 
that seemed to insure the evening’s success. 
Lois danced a great deal, always with the 
Count, who would dance with no one but 
her and Betty; but he only smiled at her 
as at the rest, without an apparent ray of 
jealousy. 

The Count made always one of their party 
now, as regularly as the day dawned, improv- 
ing to the uttermost the time that remained 
to him before his departure. He expected his 
friends in a day or two, and then —as he 
informed Betty and Lois severally—the day 
would be as night to him, the sun would 
darken, and earth, which had been as heaven 
for a few short weeks, would become again a 
dreary desert. Only a few days more, thought 
Betty; surely he will say something before 
he goes. Surely it has grown to be some- 
thing besides flirting to him now, as, as — 
But she never finished the sentence even to 
herself. She always went to the daisies to 
find out; and something had gotten into the 
daisies ; they all said either wn feu or pas du 
tout, and she was provoked with them for being 
so stupid. 

Prentiss’s time for leaving was also drawing 
near. Only two days more, and he was to 
bid good-bye to friendly Rippolds Au, and 
return with freshened energy to his work. 

“T see not how you endure such a life,” 
said the Count, as the two walked leisurely 
up and down the promenade together late in 
the evening after the dancing ; “for me, busi- 
ness would kill me.” 

“T presume it would,” answered Prentiss, 
tilting his hat comfortably back on his head 
and stepping the other side of Von Linden- 
fels to avoid the smoke of his cigar; it was 
one of his oddities that he never could abide 
tobacco. “ But you and I are different. You 
were born to possessions. I must create 
them.” 

“ Ach, mein Gott, ja,” said the Count. “I 
was born to a title, that is so. But with the 
possessions, that is something other. It was 
forgotten to have me born to them also.” 
“But you are the eldest son, I believe,” 
said Prentiss, less from curiosity than for 
something to say. “ You are the heir.” 

“ Ja wohl,” said the Count again. “I get 
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what there is, /rei/ich. Were it not so, I would 
have shot myself. But that is not much, not 
enough. In America you have big fortunes, 
very much money always, is it not so?” 

Prentiss cast a quick glance toward him; 
“ Sometimes,” he answered, laconically. 

“So am I told,” continued the Count. “I 
was talking with that admirable scoundrel, 
that most clever old cheat,— you know him, 
ja?—that inestimable Kreuzner, who travels 
with all the Americans, and he says they do 
have so much money they know not what to 
do with, that it is a sin not to help them to 
spend it. Oh, if one would know anything, 
one must ask Kreuzner. This party he is 
with now, he says they are very nice to travel 
with, oh, very nice indeed, but they come not 
from the great cities; they live not in New 
York, or Philadelphia, or San Francisco. 
Troy,— it is but a very little town, is it not? 
Where is Troy?” 

“ It is where I live,” said Prentiss, shortly. 

“ So have I understood,” pursued the Count, 
calmly. “ And you are a good friend of them. 
You know them long. You desire to marry 
Miss Lois, as you call her. Micht?” 

Prentiss flushed a deep red. 

“TI do not see that my wishes need enter 
into our conversation at all, nor the ladies 
either.” 

“ Very good, very good,” said the Count, 
lighting another cigar. “I will with pleasure 
leave your wishes one side. But the ladies, 
they never like that one puts them to one 
side. And these two demoiselles, this Hebe - 
and this Psyche, they are so sfirituelle, so 
charming, it makes my heart to rejoice if I 
but think of them.” 

“ Then I will leave you to think of them,” 
said Prentiss bluntly, turning away and barely 
lifting his hat. “Iam going in. Good-night.” 

“ Kreuzner is the one for me,” said the 
Count tranquilly to himself, pursuing his 
walk with an untroubled conscience. “ He 
at least says as much as he knows, while this 
other one, he knows all, but will say not 
anything. One more /riedrich d’or to my 
friend Kreuzner, and I secure all the facts. 
But bah! they spend all their money here. 
They have nothing left when they go home 
from Europe. It is the way, Kreuzner says, 
with Americans who live in the little towns. 
Schade, schade. They should be heiresses. 
That would make it quite worth while. As it 
is,— ma,— perhaps it is as well we leave things 
as they are.” 

And flinging away his half-burnt cigar, the 
Count, with a glance up at a certain row of 
windows, where, however, he failed to see a 
slender figure kneeling behind the shielding 
blinds, went in, too, for the night. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“ Miss Lots,” said Prentiss abruptly, the 
afternoon before his intended departure, as 
they were all out walking together, and were 
making one of their customary halts, “ you 
are not tired, are you? Won’t you walk on 
with me a little way? There is something I 
want to say to you.” 

“ Won’t another time do as well?” ,she 
asked. “ Count von Lindenfels is just going 
to read us some of Heine’s poems, and he 
reads so beautifully.” 

“ That will amuse them very well, then, 
while we are gone. They won’t miss you. 
Please come. This may be my last chance to 
see you alone, for to-morrow we are all going 
on that drive to Wildsee, you know. Do please 
come.” 

‘ But I don’t want to,” she replied, flushing. 
“ T am tired.” 

“‘ That is not your reason. That is only an 
excuse. I must ask you to come, please.” 

He took her hand and drew it through his 
arm. The Count looked up quickly with a 
meaning glance at her, which made her cheeks 
burn and her head droop, but Prentiss would 
not let her go. 

“ We are going on a little farther,” he said 
simply. “ You need not wait for us.” 

And he marched her off before them all, 
followed by a low, rather impertinent little 
laugh from the Count, and a curious look 
from Betty, who was, however, in no wise 
averse to the arrangement which left her vir- 
tually alone with Von Lindenfels, Aunt Sarah 
never counting for much of a restraint, es- 
pecially as any particularly telling speeches 
between them were carefully interlarded in 
German, which the good old lady had thought- 
fully neglected to learn. 

Prentiss did not speak till the winding path 
had carried them some distance, quite beyond 
sight or hearing of the rest. Then he dropped 
her arm and turned toward her. 

“ Miss Lois, of course you know what I 
have to say to you, and I am afraid that I 
know, too, what you will have to answer me. 
Yet I must say it.” 

“ Don’t,don’t!” she interrupted him, clasp- 
ing her hands pleadingly. “ Oh, please don’t 
say it. I would rather not.” 

“T must say it,” he answered firmly, but 
very gently. ‘“ You know of course why I 
came here. It can be no secret to you that I 
love you. But you have a right to expect 
that I should tell you in so many words before 
I go that I came to ask you if some day you 
could consent to become my wife.” 

She looked at him with eyes full of tears 
and shook her head. She could not speak. 
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“ I knew you would not give me any hope,” 
he said. “I loved you too well not to know 
that you did not love me. But I could not 
leave you honorably without telling you how 
I feel toward you, and what my hopes have 
been. Lois, I love you more than all else 
in the world.” 

“ Oh, I know it, I know it,” she whispered, 
and hid her face in her hands. 

“IT do not know how to plead my cause,” 
he went on, a little unsteadily, “ because your 
happiness is so much more to me than my 
own, that I want you to be happy only in 
what is the best way for you, not forme. We 
are as different, I know, as the day is from 
the night. Don’t think that my unlikeness to 
you prevents my seeing it. I know how I 
must grate upon you sometimes, with your 
delicate, high-strung feelings. I am like a bit 
of ordinary, every-day prose beside you. But, 
Lois, if truth and honesty, and a will so to 
use my life as to be one of the real workers 
and helpers in the world,— a wish to be manly 
and upright, strong of heart and clean of con- 
science before God and man,— if these can 
atone for lack of what you call grace and cul- 
ture and refinement,—if these have any weight 
with you, Lois,in choosing whom you will take 
to yourself for better, for worse, not for a day 
or a year only, but for all your life to come, — 
then think a little before you send me quite 
away. I will not add think, too, of my love; 
for mine will not be the only love in the world 
for you, as yours is the only love for me. There 
will be plenty besides me to love you, but I 
will not believe that any can love you better 
than I do, or few as truly.” 

She hesitated for one instant as he spoke. 
He was so good, so true, so safe. Could she? 
Would it be possible? She lifted her face 
from her hands and looked up at him. He 
was not very much taller than she. It was not 
far. But, as she looked, another face came in 
between them,—a handsomer face; a face 
with more poetry, more romance, more pas- 
sion, Prentiss saw her hesitation, her strange, 
doubting look ; it seemed almost to him that 
he read her thoughts. 

“ Lois,” he said, “ do you love me ?” 

“ No,” she faltered. “ Not as you love me. 
Not as you deserve to be loved. Not as | 
ought to love you if I became your wife.” 

“Do you think you could ever come to 
love me so?” he asked, “I would not take 
less than your whole heart, all that you have 
it in you ever to give; but I would wait pa- 
tiently, I would wait years, if you thought | 
might win such love at last. Can you ever 
come to love me so, Lois ?” 

Again shehesitated. Hestood so quietly be- 
fore her, she did not guess how wildly the hope 
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leaped up in his heart that perhaps after all 
he might still succeed. He did not speak, but 
watched her almost breathlessly. 

“No,” she said at last, with great tears 
rolling slowly over her cheeks, and a look of 
such trouble on her face that for the instant 
he forgot the pain she was giving him, in sor- 
row at the distress he was causing her. “ No.” 
And then, as the other face, with all its beauty 
and its ideality, seemed to stand out more dis- 
tinctly before her, she again covered her face 
with her hands, and whispered, “Oh, not 
ever!” 

There was a moment of utter silence be- 
tween them, though, all around, the woods were 
full of happy sounds : of birds singing to each 
other; of leaves rustling in soft whispers; of 
a brook babbling merrily across the mossy 
spaces. Prentiss spoke first. 

“Will you say good-bye, Lois?” 

“You are going away ? now?” 

“No, not till to-morrow, you know. But 
this is my real good-bye to you, my real good- 
bye to all that I came here for, all that I most 
want in life. Will you not give me your hand 
in good-bye ? And would you mind calling 
me Ned just this once? I should so like to 
hear you say it once.” 

“ O Ned, Ned!” she cried, giving him both 
hands, with a burst of tears. “ Forgive me!” 

He took her hands gently and folded them 
closely together in his, looking down at her. 

“ Forgive you?” he said. “ I have nothing 
to forgive. You did not try to make me love 
you. You could not help it that I did. You 
were not to blame. Good-bye, dear.” 

He let go her hands and drew a long 
breath, moving away from her a little. Then 
he came quietly back and offered her his arm. 

“We will go back now,” he said, quite in 
his usual voice. “That was all I wanted 
to say to you.” 

And she took his arm and went silently 
home with him, down through the beautiful 
Black Forest. 












CHAPTER XII. 


Yes, Betty was not at all sorry when Lois 
and Prentiss disappeared around the bend of 
the road. She remarked that it was a pity 
Lois should lose Heine, but she was never- 
theless fully prepared for the Count’s ready 
answer, “If you listen, is not that enough for 
Heine and for me?” 

Betty smiled back at him brightly, and then 
she jumped up to see if Aunt Sarah was quite 
comfortable on the seat they had arranged for 
her, and whether she had her book and had 
not lost out the mark; for she was reading 
“John Inglesant,” and never could find the 
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place when that hard-worked guide was miss- 
ing. And the Count came, too, in extreme 
of politeness, to arrange a parasol over her 
head, and did it so cleverly that when Betty 
and he returned to where she had thrown her 
shawl on the moss as a rug, all that could be 
seen of good Aunt Sarah was a huge black 
silk dome, covering her like a mushroom. 

“ Now for Heine,” said Betty; and threw 
herself down, half-lying, with both round arms 
raised and clasped above her head, and her 
big hat tossed carelessly down beside her: 
she did not need it in this shady spot, where 
the bank rose up arbor-like behind them. 
And so the Count read to her; not in his 
usual dramatic, vivacious way, but in a low, 
slow, melodious, almost monotonous voice, 
though his eloquent glance ever and anon 
toward the charming little semi-recumbent 
figure beyond gave all the needed point to 
the words. It was just the voice and just the 
place to invite one to slumber, and before 
long there was no more rustle of turning pages 
from Aunt Sarah’s sheltered nook, and pres- 
ently, slowly, slowly down came the book, 
slipping and sliding from her lap to the ground. 
The Count paused and looked up. Betty 
knelt forward and peeped in under the um- 
brella, turning back with a soft laugh, and 
her finger on her pretty lips. 

“ She is fast asleep, poor old auntie!” 

“Then we must speak low not to waken 
her,” said Von Lindenfels, considerately. “It 
was a long walk. A good sleep will refresh 
the dear lady. Sit here,—no, not so far,— 
sit more near, that we may read from the book 
together.” 

Betty obeyed almost timidly, giving him a 
shy little glance. 

“So,” said he, opening the volume and 
placing it in her lap. “ Will youread? Or” — 
and he leaned forward and closed it—* is it 
not better that we talk instead that we read, 
when I so soon go away, and we may talk no 
more ?” . 

“ Yes,” answered Betty in a low voice. He 
looked down at her as she sat there by his 
side, so young and sweet, her child head 
drooping, and a new curve to her mouth that 
was more winsome than any smile. How 
pretty she was! 

“ Réslein,” he said (he always called her 
so now when they were alone, and she thought 
how much nicer it sounded than prim Ma- 
demoiselle !),—“ Rds/ein, tell me, have you yet 
learned what my song means? my 


“* Réslein, Réslein, Réslein roth, 
Réslein auf der Haiden’?” 


A quick red dyed Betty’s soft cheeks. She 
looked at him appealingly, and did not an- 
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swer. Ah, poor little Betty ! She was not flirt- 
ing any more. The play had all ceased to be 
play with her. 

“ Ach,” said the Count. “ You have learned 
it, too; is it not so, my little flower? Your 
heart has taught you its meaning, has it not, 
Jeines Liebchen ?#” 

His tone was very low and caressing, and 
he stooped closer and took one of her little 
passive hands. She trembled, but did not 
draw it away. 

“ But you speak not,” he continued, re- 
proachfully. “ Do you fear? We will speak 
so low,—there, I will come more near, so 
that we wake not the excellent aunt. és/cin, 
tell me that it will grieve you that I go away. 
Tell me that you will miss me.” 

He was very near her now, so near that she 
felt his breath lightly stirring the silky curls 
on her forehead as he bent over her. The 
poor child looked up at him helplessly. “ You 
know it,” she said simply, all her heart shin- 
ing out at him undisguisedly in her eyes. Ah, 
poor, poor little Betty! The pretending had 
all turned to earnest long since ; the mockery 
had grown to reality, and she could not play 
any more; she had suddenly forgotten how 
to be anything but very real. A light shot 
into the Count’s eyes. Was it love, or merely 
triumph? Was it joy at knowledge of an- 
swering love, or only a pleased sense of vic- 
tory over another yielding heart—a cruel 
sense of mastery over another weak woman- 
heart, struggling vainly to free itself from his 
power? 

“ Then you will miss me when I go?” he 
murmured. “ Say it only, Réslein /” 

But, for all answer, two big tears welled 
over in her eyes and fell on the soft pink of 
her cheeks. 

“You weep ?” he said. “ Ach, Heber Gott, 
you weep ? Is it for me?” 

And suddenly he put his arm around her, 
and drew her close to him. 

“ Liebchen,” he whispered, “‘ Weil ich denn 
scheiden muss, so gieb mir einen Kuss /’” And 
with the words he bent his handsome face to 
hers, and kissed her once, twice, three times, 
in quick, passionate succession. 

Startled as she was, she did not cry out or 
even struggle, but the color all fled from her 
face, leaving her ashen white. 

“ Tell me, tell me,” she whispered brokenly, 
as he lifted his head and looked at her, still 
smiling and holding her fast, “ do you mean 
that you—-that you—O Ruprecht, surely 
you cannot dare to kiss me unless you mean 
— only unless you mean - 

The stammering words failed her; she could 
not read what the smile on his face might 
intend. She trembled violently, and, breaking 





from him, hid her face in her hands and burst 
into a storm of tears. He was by her side in 
a moment, and would have taken her in his 
arms again, and soothed her as one soothes 
a child; but she would not let him touch 
her. 

“ You frighten me, you frighten me!” she 
sobbed. “ You had no right to kiss me, un- 
less — unless—” And the hot blood crim- 
soned brow and cheeks and neck. 

“ Réslein,” he said softly, and his voice 
seemed sheer music, “weep not, Rds/ein. Was 
it wrong? May I, too, not kiss my flower 
good-bye? Liebchen, willst du nicht mehr 
hiren?” 

As he spoke, there was a movement beneath 
the umbrella. Aunt Sarah was waking. In 
another moment she would see her — Betty 
— standing there flushed and sobbing, and 
would ask what could have happened. It 
was not to be borne ; and, with a stifled cry, 
Betty caught up her hat, and pulling it down 
closely over her face with both hands as she 
ran, she fled swiftly from the spot, never once 
stopping till she reached home, leaving the 
Count to explain with ready ingenuity to the 
dazed old lady, when she awakened sufficiently 
to know that she had been asleep, that Ma- 
demoiselle had a bad headache, but was not 
willing to wake her honored aunt, and so had 
gone back alone. But he had remained, he 
said, with the most greatest pleasure, to care 
for her, and he was very glad she had had so 
excellent a sleep. He hoped she was well 
rested, that she might keep strong for their 
drive to-morrow. 

And then he offered his arm to poor old 
stumbling Aunt Sarah, with her watery eyes 
and humbly apologetic bearing, as if she were 
always asking pardon of the world at large 
for having so unexpectedly found herself in it, 
and told her, with an air of saying it to a prin- 
cess of the blood, how proud he was to have 
the honor of conducting her home. And 
frightened to death at thinking that a few 
moments before she had actually been sleep- 
ing in his august presence, keeping him wait- 
ing all for her, she took his proffered arm 
with grateful meekness; and so they, too, went 
slowly and silently down through the beautiful 
great Black Forest, that hears and that keeps 
so many and many a secret. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Betty did not appear the next day un- 
til just as they were starting for their drive. 
They were to go to Wildsee, and Prentiss had 
ordered the little donkey-cart sent on ahead 
to meet them at the point where they must 
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leave the carriage, to take Aunt Sarah up the 
mountain. This was his last day. Lois could 
not once forget it. But if he thought of it, he 
appeared quite as usual, frank and cheery, 
and with a bright word and thoughtful act 
for every one. 

They were all getting into the carriage, and 
Kreuzner was bustling officiously around with 
totally unnecessary shawls and umbrellas and 
water-proofs as a send-off, when Betty came 
down, very pale and subdued, but blushing 
vividly as she greeted the Count, who mur- 
mured a few words of concern for her head- 
ache of yesterday, and held her hand tightly 
for an instant as he handed her into the car- 
riage. Prentiss was already on the box in the 
most awkward position possible, trying to 
command a view of the road and of his party 
at the same time, and off they started. 

It was not a very long drive, but a very 
beautiful one, following the highway as far as 
Seebach, and there turning off and climbing 
up the mountains by a steep but smooth as- 
cent, every turn of the road affording some 
new glimpse into the picturesque ravine be- 
low, or some new grouping of the higher hills 
beyond. Both girls were very quiet. Betty’s 
heart was full of a vague expectancy and 
dread. Surely, having said so much, Ruprecht 
must say more before he went. Surely he 
would not leave her so. How would he have 
dared to kiss her unless he loved her? And 
if he loved her, why did he not tell her so 
honorably, and ask her to be —to be — no, 
she could not say it quite out even in thought. 
Could it be he fancied her only flirting still ? 
She was only flirting at first, and she had 
flirted horribly, outrageously ; she had allowed 
him —had encouraged him—to go pretty far. 
But it was different now. He must see how 
different it was. She was not flirting now at 
all. She was not one of those girls who can 
let men kiss them and call that only flirting, 
too. That is something else. That is either 
love, or—or it is very wrong indeed. What 
had he meant by it all? He, too, was onl 
flirting at first because she was; they had both 
understood it very well; but when she stopped, 
had he stopped, too, or had he gone on as he 
had begun ? How could she tell ? 

She thought over one by one all her flirta- 
tions of the past, which somehow had always 
ended with love on the man’s side, leaving 
her heart-free. Had it gone so hard with 
them then as it had with her now? There 
was Tom Miller. He had thought she cared 
for him. He had been sure of it. She remem- 
bered how she had said he had no business 
to misunderstand herso. And Horace Wright. 
Oh, how angry he had been with her! He 
said she had led him on, and had trifled with 





him purposely, only to spoil his life in the 
end. He had really gone to the bad since, 
but of course he must always have had it in 
him, anyway. She couldn’t be accountable 
for that. And Attis Aikman had been worse 
still; he had just laughed in a horrid way 
when she refused him, and vowed he should 
never believe women again, since she had de- 
ceived him ; all women were vain, weak, faith- 
less coquettes like her; she did not care how 
many hearts she broke ; all that women ever 
cared for was to count up their victims and 
make sure that they had twenty where the 
girl next door had ten, or ten where she had 
five. Did all girls have such dreadful times 
with their lovers, and have to listen to such 
dreadful things? Ah, there was poor Charlie 
Waterman; he had not blamed her or said 
one word; but that had been worst of all. 
She had never thought he would mind it 
much, he seemed so gentle always, almost too 
gentle for a man; and it had been so nice to 
carry on a little with him, sure that whatever 
she did, he would never go too far. And then, 
when theend came and she had told him, just as 
she had told all the rest, that she was so sorry, 
and that she liked him ever and ever so much, 
but that—oh, no!—she did not love him at 
all, he had just looked at her, and she saw 
that she had hurt him cruelly, right down to 
his trusting, womanish heart. She had felt 
really sorry for him, as sorry as she had said 
she was, and had cried a little about it after- 
ward. Charlie died later of a fever, not, of 
course, of disappointed love. Only, when he 
died, she cried again about it a little. And 
after she had thrown over that great idiot 
Jake Wryburn, though she knew she could 
never marry him,—not if he were the only 
man in the world,—yet she could not help 
coaxing him back to her side from time to 
time, just to brighten him up a little, and— 
well, yes, also just a little bit perhaps for the 
sake of keeping him from going right off to that 
odious Mary Poole, who was so dead in love 
with him, and just the one for him, everybody 
said,—as if a girl with such preposterously 
red hair could ever make any one a good 
wife! But if Mary had really cared for him, 
why then, when Betty in her foolish play that 
“didn’t mean anything” had kept him from 
her, poor Mary, in spite of her red hair and 
her big ears, must have felt something as 
Betty was feeling now,—not, of course, quite 
the same, for that stupid Jake was not for a 
moment to com with the Count ; but still, 
Betty cule Sp herself in her new-born 
honesty, Mary might not have felt nearly so 
badly, and have had a very uncomfortably 
sore heart all the same. Betty’s face grew 
very sober as she thought it all over. Every- 
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body had always called her a little flirt, and 
she had not minded it a bit, and had called 
herself so, too; she always had been honest 
enough about it, and never had pretended to 
be anything else; it was only the men that 
were in love with her who had not believed 
she was one—till the end. And was it so 
with the Count now? Was he only a flirt, too, 
just as she had been, and did not he mean 
anything more than she had always meant ? 
Oh, it was cruel, cruel! How could men be 
so heartless, and think only of their own pass- 
ing amusement, and nothing of other’s pain! 
And then her conscience rose up and stared 
her in the face, and she felt that she had de- 
served it all, and had not even the right to 
cry out at her own distress. 

And Lois, too, had her trouble. Ned Pren- 
tiss was going away that evening; she was 
sending him off, and he loved her. He had 
said his was not the only love she would have, 
that there would be others to love her, too. 
Perhaps. Do not most women have many 
lovers? But all lovers are not alike, and had 
she chosen wisely in throwing this love away ? 
Was she steeling her heart against the better 
love, for sake of a less worthy one? Were a 
tongue skilled in soft speech, and eyes that 
said what they would, better than truth so 
true that it sometimes wounded? Was a 
perfect face always the sign of a perfect heart? 
Was a love of the beautiful and the ideal all 
that was needed to help one bear life’s bur- 
dens ? Was not the love that would humbly 
stoop to pluck out a thorn from one’s foot 
truer than a love that, while noting the least 
beauties by the way, led one limping over 
stones and thorns alike? No one would ever 
love her better than Ned loved her. She did 
not question that. She only questioned 
whether she had answered rightly,— whether 
she was not throwing away as valueless what 
she might some day find had been a priceless 
good,— whether she did not, after all, love him 
perhaps better than she had owned. She 
watched him all day stealthily. Not a word, 
not an act, was lost upon her; while he, quite 
unconscious of her scrutiny, did and said ex- 
actly what he would have said and done had 
she been miles away. It was not Von Linden- 
fels, but Prentiss, she noticed, who spoke so 
cheerily to the little peasant children trudg- 
ing along wearily by the side of their own slow- 
stepping horses up the hill. Von Lindenfels 
had pointed out how pretty one child was, 
and how artistically another’s dress—the red 
skirt, high bodice, white sleeves, and blue 
neckerchief — blended with the somber road- 
side coloring; but it was Prentiss who be- 
thought him to make the little ones put their 
lumbering, heavy pickaxes on the carriage, 


and rest their aching shoulders till the divid- 
ing ways obliged them to resume their load. 
And when they had left the carriage and 
were walking up the steep path, it was Pren- 
tiss who, no matter with whom he was or 
what he was saying, never for an instant for- 
got Aunt Sarah in her little jolty donkey-cart. 
It was he who always saw the stone to be 
avoided, or the rut that needed a helping 
hand to smooth it beneath the wheels, or 
where the donkey was a trifle nearer the edge 
of the road than might be pleasant to Aunt 
Sarah’s timid nerves. And then when they 
came to a tree which had fallen plump across 
the path, and the Count said they must go 
back, there being no possibility of getting the 
cart by with a precipice on one side and a 
perpendicular bank on the other, Prentiss 
went silently to work, and somehow or other 
crushed out a sort of way by the side, along 
which Von Lindenfels escorted first Betty and 
then Lois gallantly enough, and stood watch- 
ing and mocking as the donkey scrambled 
clumsily after with the tiny, empty wagon. 
And when Aunt Sarah grew suddenly so fool- 
ishly afraid to follow, and was sure she should 
stumble on the rocks or sprain her foot, and 
begged them all to go on and leave her, it 
was Prentiss who hurried back and caught the 
old lady right up in his strong arms and carried 
her over, with never a thought of how ridicu- 
lous he looked, staggering along the rough 
path with his tall, thin, remonstrative burden. 
Then only a little farther up they came to 
just such another fallen tree still more hope- 
lessly blocking the passage ; and this time the 
Count said they would really have to give up 
trying to pass on farther with the cart. The 
donkey could creep under the tree well 
enough, but not with the wagon, and Aunt 
Sarah had better sit there and wait for them. 
She would have the donkey-boy to keep her 
company. And again it was Prentiss who 
cheerily insisted that there was no trouble at 
all, and who had the donkey promptly un- 
harnessed and induced him to crawl under 
the tree to the other side, and then by pulling 
and pushing and hauling and cheering, just 
by main perseverance and will, it seemed to 
Lois, got the cart safely over the huge trunk 
too, and helped the boy reharness the donkey, 
all while the Count stood idly by, a most 
amused and skeptical observer. Lois won- 
dered why he did not offer to help. With his 
tall, finely proportioned figure, he looked fully 
as strong as Ned. Could it be Ned was the 
more truly gallant of the two ? 

They reached the Wildsee at last: a wee 
little sheet of water nestled in closely among 
the hills as if hiding itself away to sleep. 

“A pond! Justa duck-pond!” cried Pren- 
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tiss. “ Not big enough to float a toy-boat! 
And this they call Wildsee! Well, I declare! 
Oh, ye shades of the mighty!” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders and 
turned to Lois. “ Mademoiselle, you are not 
disappointed in it ?” 

No, indeed, she was not. She saw the 
beauty of it all—the great, dark, blue-green 
trees above, tall and funereal, the fern-tangled 
banks, the clear sapphire blue of the placid 
little lake, lying there calm and unruffied, as 
if in an enchanted dream of floating lights 
and shadows. 

“It is perfect!” she said. “ But of course 
all cannot care for the same things. It is not 
strange that what one likes another should 
see no beauty in. It would be a tame world 
that all eyes saw alike.” 

“Tt may be,” said Von Lindenfels; “but 
there is never happiness for me if the heart 
I love beats not with mine, pulse for pulse. 
All its pleasures must be my pleasures, its 
pains my pains. Where there is not true sym- 
pathy, there can love be never.” 

Betty and Prentiss had started a match at 
skipping stones. Aunt Sarah sat contentedly 
near by. The Count and Lois were quite 
alone as they continued their walk around 
the Wildsee. Lois looked thoughtfully out 
over the little lake. 

“No,” she answered, at last; “I suppose 
there cannot be. There should, of course, be 
real sympathy before there could be real 
love. The only question is, what is real sym- 
pathy ?” 

“Ach, Mademoiselle, can you ask that? 
Have you not found it?” 

“T do not know,” she said slowly. “ How 
can I tell if I have found it, till I know what 
it is?” And she raised her eyes to his, full 
of the trouble that she had been so long in 
solving. 

“ Real sympathy ?” said Von Lindenfels, 
in the low voice which had so peculiar a 
charm. “ Real sympathy,— is not that what I 
give you?” 

“ Do you give it to me ?” said Lois, search- 
ingly. “In all things? In whatis best, as well 
as in what is beautiful ?” 

“ Yes, in all things.” 

His whole soul was in his eyes, apparently, 
as he looked down at her. What was it that 
she read there besides what he wished her to 
read? There was no coquetry in her steady 
gaze. Her eyes were very clear and truthful, 
and wholly earnest. 

“ No, not in all things, Count von Linden- 
fels,” she said gently, with a little sad smile 
that seemed to ask his forgiveness for reading 
him so truly. “Not in all things.. Only in 
what is beautiful.” 
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“ And what is best if not what is beautiful ?” 
he asked triumphantly. 

Lois shook her head with a dreary sense 
of not being able to answer. Had she not 
spoken just so to Prentiss only a few days 
since ? 

“I do not know,” she said again. “ But 
what is right does not always seem beautiful, 
even though it ought to. Duties are often 
ugly enough.” 

“ Duties?” broke in the Count, with a 
laugh. “We are not talking of duties, you 
and I, Mademoiselle. Leave those for old 
women, who need no prettier words. They 
fit not lips like yours. We were talking of 
sympathy, is it not so? And of that which 
follows so close, so near.” 

“ But sympathy must extend to duties, or 
there is no real sympathy between any two,” 
Lois persisted; “for life is all made up of 
duties— duties toward one’s self and duties 
toward others.” 

“Then you have a duty also toward me, 
that you confess,” said the Count, skillfully 
drawing her away from the stupid topic. “ And 
your duty to me, I see it very plain. It is to 
be kind, most kind to-day, because we so soon 
part, and to tell me some little word that I 
may shut up warm in my heart to rejoice me 
when I am far away, and do long for you 
with all my life and soul. Mein Kind, mein 
fiebes Kind, hast thou no such word for 
me?” 

“ Yes,” she said, after a pause, looking sud- 
denly up at him in a strange way, “I have.” 

“Ach,” he exclaimed, springing toward her, 
“you hgve? You will make my poor heart 
glad, even although it later must break in its 
good-bye? Mein Kind, spreche nur /” 

Lois drew back. Her eyes were moist and 
shining. 

“T want to ask you just this one thing,” 
she said,—“ to be true always, always, in all 
that you say and do, true in all things, true 
from your very heart.” 

The Count looked at her uncertainly. 
What did she mean ? 

“T understand not,” he said hesitatingly. 
“Ts it that you doubt my truth? Is it you can 
think that my heart is not true, that it will 
not always be true, even though I must go?” 

“Yes,” she said very clearly, though her 
voice shook a little, “that is what I mean, 
Count von Lindenfels; that you are not 
true, that you would not be true to any one 
woman. You may be all else, but you are 
not true.” 

“ Mademoiselle! Mademoiselle!” he cried 
hotly, coloring furiously over all his hand- 
some, high-born face, “you say this to me! 
Gott in Himmel, do 1 hear it! You do mis- 
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take me. Could you only read in my heart,— 
could you know P 

Lois put out her hand to silence him. 
“Please! please!” she implored, growing 
pale, but not once faltering. “‘ Do not be angry 
with me. It hurt me to say it, but I felt I 
must. And now you will understand that you 
are not ever to speak so to me again. And 
perhaps in the future you will not speak so 
again to any other woman either, except only 
when you mean it all in earnest, and not in 
play. Is it not late? Come, we must find the 
others. It is time we went home.” 

And she passed him by, and went on. 





CHAPTER XIV 


THE trip back from the Wildsee was accom- 
plished, as all down-hill journeys are, moral 
or physical, in a far shorter time than it took 
for the ascent, and, as by mutual agreement, 
it was a very quiet one. Betty’s heart was full 
to overflowing. The Count had walked all 
the way down with her, and there had been 
a few tenderly ambiguous sentences on his 
part, and he had called her back just as they 
were reéntering the carriage, to give her a 
daisy, with a glance that might mean every- 
thing or nothing. But that was all. Could 
it be he was never going to say more ? 

It was already late when they reached 
Rippolds Au, and Prentiss had but a few 
moments before he was to leave with the 
stage. A large open traveling-carriage, with 
luggage piled up behind, and four horses 
attached, and footmen and liveried gervants 
lounging around in extraordinary multiplicity, 
stood waiting near their house as they drove 
up. Kreuzner came hurrying forward to meet 
them, bristling with impatience. 

“ Herr Graf, your friends have arrive. They 
did come just so soon as you were gone. They 
wait for you upstairs. Herr von Reichel like 
it not at all that he wait so long, and the 
ladies, they think you never come.” 

“So, so, they have come ?” exclaimed the 
Count. “I expected them not till to-morrow. 
I must seek them immediately. Mr. Prentiss, 
I will say good-bye, in case I see you not 
again.” 

The gentlemen shook hands; the Count 
disappeared, lifting his hat with his most 
courteous bow, and Prentiss followed the la- 
dies to their parlor, bringing up the remain- 
der of the shawls that everybody else had 
overlooked. 

“ IT suppose I must say good-bye now my- 
self,” he said, consulting his watch with a 
scarcely audible sigh. “Thank you all very 
much for all your kindness to me; I shall 
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not forget it. I hope you will have a pleas- 
ant time in Europe, and not get overdone 
with the shows. I shall see you, of course, 
when you return.” 

“How we shall miss you!” said Aunt 
Sarah, holding his hand affectionately in her 
weak grasp, with a friendly moisture about 
her eyes. “I don’t know what we shall do 
without you.” 

“Oh, you'll get along all right,” he an- 
swered, in his cheeriest, most matter-of-fact 
tone. “ You'll be starting off on your travels 
so soon yourselves that you won’t have time 
to be lonely here. Take care of yourself, 
and don’t let Kreuzner cheat your soul out 
of your body, or let Miss Lois do too 
many cathedrals. Good-bye, Aunt Sarah. I 
know you'll not begrudge me a kiss this time. 
Good-bye, Miss Betty. Good-bye, Miss Lois.” 

And he was gone. 

** Let’s come to the balcony and wave him 
off,” said Betty, dragging Lois with her. 
“There’s the stage now at the farther door. 
How plebeian it looks by the side of this 
gorgeous turn-out of the Count’s friends! 
Doesn’t it? There’s the porter with Ned’s 
valise. And there’s Ned himself. See!” 

There he was, to be sure, shaking hands 
with half of Rippolds Au, as it seemed, so 
many crowded up around him in the hearty 
German fashion to wish him don voyage, all 
the children flocking up, too, for a vociferous 
farewell. 

“And now he’s off,” said Betty. “There 
he is on the top of the stage. He’s looking 
back at us. He’s waving his hat. Lois, do 
you see? Good-bye, good-bye!” 

Lois did see, indeed, gazing after him so 
long as the stage was in sight with swimming 
eyes, though with head held proudly erect, 
and a dull pain tugging at her heart, that no 
one could see or know. 

“ Dear old Ned, I’m sorry he’s gone,” said 
Betty. “ You needn’t have been so unkind to 
him, Lois. Oh, look! the carriage is drawing 
up to the door here, and they’re bringing out 
—oh, can it be? — yes —there’s a Von and 
an L— it must be the Count’s things! Lois, 
they can’t be all going away to-night, can 
they ? They can’t be going to take away Ru- 
precht to-night, can they? Lois! Lois!” 

The poor child caught her cousin’s hand 
imploringly, turning dark, frightened eyes 
upon her. 

“ Hush!” said Lois, closing her hand on 
Betty’s, with an almost passionate tenderness 
for her in her trouble. “ Hush, dear! Here 
is Kreuzner.” 

Kreuzner in truth was close upon them, his 
benevolent countenance radiant with the 
pleasure of having so much news to tell. 
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“ You are out there, ladees! That is goot. 
I come to tell you to look out and see the 
fine carriage. Herr von Reichel he travels as 
a prince. He has so much money he can do 
just what he likes. I know his waiting-man 
for many years — Fritz; you see him there 
with the Herr Graf’s luggage. Oh, a fine time 
we did have this afternoon, packing it up to 
have it ready till he get back, Herr von 
Reichel was in such haste to be off. So I did 
help Fritz. I never refuse when I can help 
everybody. I am tooamiable. It is my fault. 
And such clothes, ladees! Such fineries I 
never did see! He isa very extravagant lord, 
this Graf von Lindenfels, and that is why he 
must marry rich. Fritz telled me all about it. 
I always find out everything. And that is 
why he is to marry with Fraulein Wilhelmina 
von Reichel. You shall see her soon. She is 
not handsome at all, no; but she is extraordi- 
nary rich, and that is still more better. It 
was one grand betrothal, such as one never 
had before nowhere, Fritz say, and they shall 
be married this November. Oh, these hand- 
some lords they always lucky. They gets all 
the pretty ladees’ smiles and all the ugly la- 
dees’ gold. And Fraulein Wilhelmina, she so 
VoL. XXIX.—55. 
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“TRY TO LOOK UP, JUST TILL HE IS GONE!” 


glad to see her Graf again she not let him go 
from her side — no, not for a moment ; and 
the Herr Graf, he see me just now as I did 
accidentally pass the door-crack (I thought I 
should have one goot look at her before she 
go), and he called to me, and make believed 
he settle some bill with me, and give me his 
card private-like for you all,— there it is, mees, 
— and did say : ‘ Tell the ladees that it break 
my heart that I cannot go to say them good- 
bye, but the gnddiges Fréulein she let me 
not out of hereyes. But you take them good- 
bye for me, my goot fellow, my excellent, fine 
Kreuzner (ach, der Graf, he always have a 
polite word for me; he esteem me always 
very high !), and tell them I forget them not, 
never!’ Ach, die Herrschaften / they come! 
I must go make my adieux to Fritz.” 

“ Betty, Betty, darling!” whispered Lois in 
terror. The child was white as a sheet, and 
shaking from head to foot. “ Betty, darling, 
try not to show it. Try to look up, just till he 
is gone!” 

There was a great hurrying to and fro of 
officials and servants and hostlers below; a 
cracking of whips ; a shouting and a calling, 
and a deal of aimless bustle and confusion, 
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in the midst of which a little, consequential, 
cross-looking man hurried out of the house 
and sprang into the carriage, first handing in 
a rather subdued-looking elderly lady and a 
younger one, who, even in that quick glance, 
showed as eminently haughty and aristocratic 
of bearing as she was plain of feature. The 
Count followed quickly, with head thrown 
back and a perfectly expressionless face as he 
passed through the line of bowing officials, 
and cast a swift glance around and then up 
at their balcony, as he took his seat by the 
Fraulein. 

“ Betty, Betty!” whispered Lois again. 

The Count saw them, and iffstantly rose to 
his feet and stood, taking off his hat. There 
was no lack of expression in his face now. 
The horses were whipped up; the carriage 
was moving away. 

Little Betty made one supreme effort. The 
blood rushed back to her face, transforming 
her into a brilliant, laughing beauty. Was it 
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Tue school of art which began with Van 
Eyck and finished with Snyders has been, 
even more than the Venetian, the “ school 
for painters.” In the technical power which 
culminated in Rubens (though so powerful a 
genius as Rembrandt may well be allowed to 
contest the claim to supremacy in some 
points) there has not been a quality of tech- 
nical attainment omitted. The realism of 
Mieris puts to shame the best modern work, 
in the same vein; Memling and Van Eyck 
have never been surpassed for the tender 
fidelity to nature which was their contribution 
to art; no one has ever equaled Rubens 
for the expression of, power in action, ‘or 
exceeded him in the poetic treatment of 
the facts of flesh; Rembrandt rivals Velas- 
quez in the subtlety of character rendering ; 
Teniers has no equal in the movement and 
elasticity of his personages; and in the diversi- 
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possible this was the same Betty of a moment 
ago? She bent over the balcony, nodding 
her pretty head merrily and waving her little 
hand to him saucily as he stood up, straight 
and handsome, with bared head. And then, 
just as the carriage drove off, she leaned far- 
ther forward still, plucked his daisy from her 
belt, and threw it full at him with a light, 
ringing laugh. It fell close beside him. He 
caught it up, kissed it, waved his hat, and 
was whirled off around the house out of sight. 

“ He is gone,” said Betty, laughing still, 
but hysterically now, and turning to Lois, 
who had bowed her good-bye with such 
graceful indifference. “ Lois, he is gone, too, 
— our knight, our knight!” 

“No,” answered Lois very softly, and 
drawing Betty closely to her. “ No, dear. 
This one was false. We will forget him. The 
other was the knight, Betty. It was Ned 
Prentiss who was the real knight of the Biack 
Forest.” 


END. 


that pertains to thought; vulgar often to 
indecency, mean and low in its ideals; but in 
its art it is always masterly and right, avoid- 
ing the artificiality of the early French school, 
while it missed its airy grace, and meeting the 
ascetic spirit of the North German school 
with the donhomie of good beer-drinkers and 
jolly livers. 

What it is distinguished above all schools 
in, is the universal excellence of the training 
even of its inferior painters, the inculcation of 
sound methods of training and painting, so 
that there are thousands of pictures afloat, 
which, while we dare not accept them as by 
any of the great Dutchmen, are yet so well 
painted, so solid and brilliant in color, so true 
in the sense of harmony of tint, in tonality, 
that only profound study and careful attention 
to the most minute qualities of execution and 
design enable us to assign them to some less 
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known or apocryphal pupil, rather than to the 
master. Scores of painters whose names have 
scarcely survived, and whose pictures have, 
when properly attributed, little commercial 
value, have played the cuckoo in the greater 
studios and left their offspring to be cared for 
as the legitimate children of Teniers, Wou- 
vermans, Backhuysen, and even of Rem- 
brandt and Rubens, though of these latter no 
one acquainted with art should be long in 
doubt. 

To know what the greatest work of the 


fied nature of the landscape school which 
gave us Ruysdael, Cuyp, Hobbema, Vande- 
velde, Backhuysen, and a score of others, we 
have the foundation of all modern landscape. 

We have got a fashion of putting disparage- 
ment on the Dutch school, though Rubens 
and Rembrandt force their way to the front 
rank by their sheer power of painting ; but the 
truth is that in all that pertains to the power 
of rendering facts in the most terse and fluent 
language of art, the great Dutch school is 
still our university. Ignoble it often is, in all 
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school was, and what Teniers, the most wide- 
ly forged of all the Dutchmen even in his own 
day, could do, one must go to Amsterdam. 
There, too, Wouvermans comes to one as a 
revelation of masterhood in his way, and 
there still hang the great portraits of Rem- 
brandt, where the master saw them hang, 
uncleaned and unrestored; and when we see 
them we can understand that for certain qual- 
ities of technique whenever we want a master 
we must go to Holland. 

The occasional sorties from their specialties 
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of the Dutch masters, and in which they 
carry their mastery as firmly as in their more 
familiar fields, show how sound and large was 
their training. The landscape painter rests 
his eyes in portraiture, and the portraitist goes 
into the fields with the landscapist, and 
neither was ever much at aloss. They laughed 
at the ideal, and stuck to their peasants and 
beer; but peasants and beer never knew any 
other masters. 

It is in portrait especially that the Dutch 
school maintains not only its technical exccl- 
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lence, but an amount of dignity which in its 
pictorial subjects it often fails in. It is here 
that its wonderful power of large realization 
is shown to best advantage, for here the 
severest truth comes nearest the ideal. No 
portrait that does not render the absolute 
externality of the subject can ever be a great 
portrait. The familiar notion that an artist 
may paint an ideal head, which, differing from 
what we see of the individual, shall yet repre- 
sent him more truly or nobly, is one only to 
be entertained by those who have vague and 
unsound notions of art. A portrait may insist 
unduly on the representation of accidental 
markings and malformations of the face, and 
miss the necessary fidelity to the essential 
traits ; and it is possible to miss entirely some 
minor traits and even general accuracy of 
feature, and yet keep certain elements of inti- 
mate likeness; but the true portrait misses 
neither the one nor the other, but renders to 
the face all that belongs to it. We know a 
man by what we see of him, and there is no 
hidden and mysterious quality in his soul that 
does not appear in his face; likeness, even 
of the highest quality, is simply a matter of 
subtly correct drawing. There is a quality 
of fidelity in facial execution which becomes 
highly important in portraiture where it is 
a question of rendering mobile character, 
from the sympathy between the fleeting ex- 
pression and the rapid, subtle touch that 
expresses it; but the greatest portrait painters 
in general practice avoid all transitory 


TO A DEBUTANTE. 


THE music dwells upon its dying chord, 
And thou dost linger trembling at thy start 
Across the charméd borderlands of art. 
The footlights’ arc is like a flaming sword, 
To frighten yet defend thee. 
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expression — what they aim at is character, 
the vital and fundamental elements of the 
individuality, and not its accidental and mobile 
quality. A head by Titian is invariably grave 
and composed, —so of Velasquez, of Rubens 
Tintoret, Raphael, and, with very few excep. 
tions, of Rembrandt; but his faculty was 
such, and his sense of character, that the faint 
dawn of a smile which appears in some of his 
heads was rather an attribute of character 
than the record of passing emotion. 

Portrait is history painting, — the history 
of the individual,— and to be writ large it must 
be the history of all that life has made of the 
individual, not what he felt or showed in a 
moment of exceptional being. 

This is recognized as law by all the great 
portrait schools ; and the Dutch painters with 
their intense feeling for the picturesque 
(which may indeed be called the Dutch 
Ideal) rendered with a happier fidelity those 
traits which added to the ruggedness and pic- 
turesqueness of the model, and their solid 
method of painting came in to help the im- 
pression due to the substantial character of 
the Dutch type of individuality. Thus it is 
that while the greatest Dutch painters scarcely 
rival in dignity and impressiveness the best 
portraits of the Venetian school or those of 
Velasquez, they have a pictorial quality quite 
their own, that of pictorial rendering of pic- 
turesque material. No characteristic head of 
a Dutch painter misses this. 


W. J. Stillman. 


Every word 


Has meaning more than lies within thy part — 
Thrilled with the pathos of a fainting heart, 
And asking sympathy that none afford. 
But wait! and when the fostering years shall bring 
Perfection to those fairest gifts of thine, 
Its tributes at thy feet a world will fling, 
And call thy calm precision fire divine. 
All other hearts’ emotions thou shalt waken, 
While thine amidst the tempest rests unshaken. 


Henry Tyrrell. 
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IX. 


LaPHAM had the pride which comes of 
self-making, and he would not openly lower 
his crest to the young fellow he had taken 
into his business. He was going to be ob- 
viously master in his own place to every one; 
and during the hours of business he did noth- 
ing to distinguish Corey from the half-dozen 
other clerks and book-keepers in the outer 
office, but he was not silent about the fact 
that Bromfield Corey’s son had taken a fancy 
to come to him. “ Did you notice that fellow 
at the desk facing my type-writer girl? Well, 
sir, that’s the son of Bromfield Corey —old 
Phillips Corey’s grandson. And I'll say this 
for him, that there isn’t a man in the office 
that looks after his work better. There isn’t 
anything he’s too good for. He’s right here 
at nine every morning, before the clock gets 
in the word. I guess it’s his grandfather com- 
ing out inhim. He’s got charge of the foreign 
correspondence. We're pushing the paint 
everywhere.” He flattered himself that he did 
not lug the matter in. He had been warned 
against that by his wife, but he had the right 
to do Corey justice, and his brag took the 
form of illustration. “ Talk about training for 
business—I tell you it’s all in the man him- 
self! I used to believe in what old Horace 
Greeley said about college graduates being 
the poorest kind of horned cattle; but I’ve 
changed my mind a little. You take that fel- 
low Corey. He’s been through Harvard, and 
he’s had about every advantage that a fellow 
could have. Been everywhere, and talks half 
a dozen languages like English. I suppose 
he’s got money enough to live without lifting 
a hand, any more than his father does; son 
of Bromfield Corey, you know. But the 
thing was in him. He’s a natural-born busi- 
ness man; and I’ve had many a fellow with 
me that had come up out of the street, and 
worked hard all his life, without ever losing 
his original opposition to the thing. But 
Corey likes it. I believe the fellow would 
like to stick at that desk of his night and day. 
I don’t know where he got it. I guess it must 
be his grandfather, old Phillips Corey; it 
often skips a generation, you know. But what 
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I say is, a thing has got to be born in a man; 
and if it ain’t born in him, all the privations 
in the world won’t put it there, and if it is, all 
the college training won’t take it out.” 

Sometimes Lapham advanced these ideas 
at his own table, to a guest whom he had 
brought to Nantasket for the night. Then he 
suffered exposure and ridicule at the hands 
of his wife, when opportunity offered. She 
would not let him bring Corey down to Nan- 
tasket at all. 

“* No, indeed!” she said. “I am not going 
to have them think we're running after him. 
If he wants to see Irene, he can find out ways 
of doing it for himself.” 

“Who wants him to see Irene ?” retorted 
the Colonel angrily. 

“T do,” said Mrs. Lapham. “ And I want 
him to see her without any of your conniv- 
ance, Silas. I’m not going to have it said that 
I put my girls a¢ anybody. Why don’t you 
invite some of your other clerks ?” 

“ He ain’t just like the other clerks. He’s 
going to take charge of a part of the business. 
It’s quite another thing.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Lapham vexa- 
tiously. “Then you eve going to take a 
partner.” 

“] shall ask him down if I choose!” re- 
turned the Colonel, disdaining her insinuation. 

His wife laughed with the fearlessness of a 
woman who knows her husband. 

“ But you won’t choose when you've 
thought it over, Si.” Then she applied an 
emollient to his chafed surface. “ Don’t you 
suppose I feel as you do about it? I know 
just how proud you are, and I’m not going to 
have you do anything that will make you feel 
meeching afterward. You just let things take 
their course. If he wants Irene, he’s going to 
find out some way of seeing her; and if he 
don’t, all the plotting and planning in the 
world isn’t going to make him.” 

“Who's plotting?” again retorted the 
Colonel, shuddering at the utterance of hopes 
and ambitions which a man hides with shame, 
but a woman talks over as freely and coolly 
as if they were items of a milliner’s bill. 

“Oh, not you/” exulted his wife. “I 
understand what you want. You want to get 
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this fellow, who is neither partner nor clerk, 
down here to talk business with him. Well,now, 
you just talk business with him at the office.” 

The only social attention which Lapham 

succeeded in offering Corey was to take him 
in his buggy, now and then, for a spin out 
over the Milldam. He kept the mare in town, 
and ona pleasant afternoon he liked to knock 
off early, as he phrased it, and let the mare 
out a little. Corey understood something 
about horses, though in a passionless way, 
and he would have preferred to talk business 
when obliged to talk horse. But he deferred 
to his business superior with the sense of dis- 
cipline which is innate in the apparently in- 
subordinate American nature. If Corey could 
hardly have helped feeling the social differ- 
ence between Lapham and himself, in his 
presence he silenced his traditions, and 
showed him all the respect that he could have 
exacted from any of his clerks. He talked 
horse with him, and when the Colonel wished 
he talked house. Besides himself and his paint 
Lapham had not many other topics; and if he 
had a choice between the mare and the edi- 
fice on the water side of Beacon street, it was 
just now the latter. Sometimes, in driving in 
or out, he stopped at the house, and made 
Corey his guest there, if he might not at Nan- 
tasket; and one day it happened that the 
young man met Irene there again. She had 
come up with her mother alone, and they 
were in the house, interviewing the carpenter 
as before, when the Colonel jumped out of 
his buggy and cast anchor at the pavement. 
More exactly, Mrs. Lapham was interviewing 
the carpenter, and Irene was sitting in the 
bow-window on a trestle, and looking out at 
the driving. She saw him come up with her 
father, and bowed and blushed. Her father 
went on upstairs to find her mother, and 
Corey pulled up another trestle which he 
found in the back part of the room. The first 
floorings had been laid throughout the house, 
and the partitions had been lathed so that 
one could realize the shape of the interior. 

“T suppose you will sit at this window a 
good deal,” said the young man. 

“ Yes, I think it will be very nice. There’s 
so much more going on than there is in the 
Square.” 

“It must be very interesting to you to see 
the house grow.” 

“Tt is. Only it doesn’t seem to grow so 
fast as I expected.” 

“Why, I’m amazed at the progress your 
carpenter has made every time I come.” 

The girl looked down, and then lifting her 
eyes she said, with a sort of timorous appeal : 

“T’ve been reading that book since you 
were down at Nantasket.” 
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“ Book?” repeated Corey, while she red- 
dened with disappointment. “Oh, yes. ‘ Mid- 
dlemarch.’ Did you like it ?” 

“T haven’t got through with it yet. Pen 
has finished it.” 

“ What does she think of it ?” 

“Oh, I think she likes it very well. | 
haven’t heard her talk about it much. Do 
you like it?” 

“Yes; I liked it immensely. But it’s several 
years since I read it.” 

“T didn’t know it was so old. It’s just got 
into the Seaside Library,” she urged, with a 
little sense of injury in her tone. 

“ Qh, it hasn’t been out such a very great 
while,” said Corey, politely. “ It came a little 
before ‘ Daniel Deronda.’” 

The girl was again silent. She followed the 
curl of a shaving on the floor with the point 
of her parasol. 

“Do you like that Rosamond Vincy?” 
she asked, without looking up. 

Corey smiled in his kind way. 

“T didn’t suppose she was expected to have 
any friends. I can’t say I liked her. But | 
don’t think I disliked her so much as the 
author does. She’s pretty hard on her good- 
looking ” —he was going to say girls, but as 
if that might have been rather personal, he 
said — “ people.” 

“ Yes, that’s what Pen says. She says she 
doesn’t give her any chance to be good. She 
says she should have been just as bad as 
Rosamond if she had been in her place.” 

The young man laughed. “ Your sister is 
very satirical, isn’t she ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Irene, still intent upon 
the convolutions of the shaving. “She keeps 
us laughing. Papa thinks there’s nobody that 

can talk like her.” She gave the shaving a 
little toss from her, and took the parasol up 
across her lap. The unworldliness of the Lap- 
ham girls did not extend to their dress; 
Irene’s costume was very stylish, and she gov- 
erned her head and shoulders stylishly. “We 
are going to have the back room upstairs for 
a music-room and library,” she said abruptly. 

“ Yes?” returned Corey. “I should think 
that would be charming.” 

“We expected to have book-cases, but the 
architect wants to build the shelves in.” 

The fact seemed to be referred to Corey 
for his comment. 

“Tt seems to me that would be the best 
way. They’ll look like part of the room then. 
You can make them low, and hang your pic- 
tures above them.” 

“ Yes, that’s what he said.” The girl looked 
out of the window in adding, “I presume 
with nice bindings it will look very well.” 

“ Oh, nothing furnishes a room like books.” 






































“No, There will have to be a good many 
of them.” 

“ That depends upon the size of your room 
and the number of your shelves.” 

“Oh, of course! I presume,” said Irene, 
thoughtfully, “we shall have to have Gib- 
bon.” 

“If you want to read him,” said Corey, 
with a laugh of sympathy for an imaginable 
joke. 

ne We had a great deal about him at school. 
I believe we had one of his books. Mine’s 
lost, but Pen will remember.” 

The young man looked at her, and then 
said, seriously, “ You'll want Greene, of 
course, and Motley, and Parkman.” 

“Yes, What kind of writers are they ?” 

“ They’re historians, too.” 

“ Oh, yes; I remember now. That’s what 
Gibbon was. Is it Gibbon or Gibbons?” 
The young man decided the point with ap- 
parently superfluous delicacy. “Gibbon, I 
think.” 

“There used to be so many of them,” said 
Irene, gayly. “I used to get them mixed up 
with each other, and I couldn’t tell them from 
the poets. Should you want to have poetry?” 
“ Yes ; I suppose some edition of the Eng- 
lish poets.” 

“We don’t any of us like poetry. Do you 
like it?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t very much,” Corey 
owned. “ But, of course, there was a time 
when Tennyson was a great deal more to me 
than he is now.” 

“We had something about him at school, 
too. I think I remember the name. I think 
we ought to have a// the American poets.” 
“Well, not all. Five .or six of the best: 
you want Longfellow and Bryant and Whit- 
tier and Holmes and Emerson and Lowell.” 
The girl listened attentively, as if making 
mental note of the names. 

“ And Shakspere,” she added. “ Don’t you 
like Shakspere’s plays?” 

“Oh, yes, very much.” 

“TI used to be perfectly crazy about his 
plays. Don’t you think ‘ Hamlet’ is splen- 
did? We had ever so much about Shakspere. 
Weren’t you perfectly astonished when you 
found out how many other plays of his there 
were ? I always thought there was nothing 
but ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and 
‘Macbeth’ and ‘ Richard III.’ and ‘ King 
Lear,’ and that one that Robeson and Crane 
have—oh, yes! ‘ Comedy of Errors.’” 
“Those are the ones they usually play,” 
said Corey. 

“TI presume we shall have to have Scott’s 
works,” said Irene, returning to the question 
of books. 
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“ Oh, yes.” 

“One of the girls used to think he was 
great. She was always talking about Scott.” 
Irene made a pretty little, amiably contempt- 
uous mouth. “ He isn’t American, though ?” 
she suggested. 

“ No,” said Corey ; “he’s Scotch, I believe.” 

Irene passed her glove over her forehead. 
“TI always get him mixed up with Cooper. 
Well, papa has got to get them. If we 
have a library, we have got to have books 
in it. Pen says it’s perfectly ridiculous hav- 
ing one. But papa thinks whatever the 
architect says is right. He fought him hard 
enough at first. I don’t see how any one can 
keep the poets and the historians and novel- 
ists separate in their mind. Of course papa 
will buy them if we say so. But I don’t see 
how I’m ever going to tell him which ones.” 
The joyous light faded out of her face and 
left it pensive. 

“ Why, if you like,” said the young man, 
taking out his pencil, “I'll put down the 
names we've been talking about.” 

He clapped himself on his breast pockets to 
detect some lurking scrap of paper. 

“Will you?” she cried delightedly. 
“Here! take one of my cards,” and she 
pulled out her card-case. “The carpenter 
writes on a three-cornered block and puts it 
into his pocket, and it’s so uncomfortable he 
can’t help remembering it. Pen says she’s 
going to adopt the three-cornered-block plan 
with papa.” 

“Thank you,” said Corey. “I believe I'll 
use your card.” He crossed over to her, and 
after a moment sat down on the trestle beside 
her. She looked over the card as he wrote. 
“ Those are the ones we mentioned, but per- 
haps I’d better add a few others.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” she said, when he had 
written the card full on both sides. “ He has 
got to get them in the nicest binding, too. I 
shall tell him about their helping to furnish 
the room, and then he can’t object.” She re- 
mained with the card, looking at it rather 
wistfully. 

Perhaps Corey divined her trouble of mind. 

“If he will take that to any book-seller, 
and tell him what bindings he wants, he will 
fill the order for him.” 

“ Oh, thank you very much,” she said, and 
put the card back into her card-case with great 
apparent relief. Then she turned her lovely 
face toward the young man, beaming with the 
triumph a woman feels in any bit of successful 
manceuvring, and began to talk with recovered 
gayety of other things, as if, having got rid of 
a matter annoying out of all proportion to its 
importance, she was now going to indemnify 
herself. 
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Corey did not return to his own trestle. 
She found another shaving within reach of 
her parasol, and began poking that with it, and 
trying to follow it through its folds. Corey 
watched her awhile. 

“You seem to have a great passion for 
playing with shavings,” he said. “Is it a new 
one?” 

“ New what ?” 

“ Passion.” 

“T don’t know,” she said, dropping her 
eyelids, and keeping on with her effort. She 
looked shyly aslant at him. “ Perhaps you 
don’t approve of playing with shavings ?” 

“Oh, yes, I do. I admire it very much. 
But it seems rather difficult. I’ve a great am- 
bition to put my foot on the shaving’s tail 
and hold it for you.” 

“ Well,” said the girl. 

“ Thank you,” said the young man. He 
did so, and now she ran her parasol point 
easily through it. They looked at each other 
and laughed. “ That was wonderful. Would 
you like to try another?” he asked. 

“ No, I thank you,” she replied. “I think 
one will do.” 

They both laughed again, for whatever 
reason or no reason, and then the young girl 
became sober. To a girl everything a young 
man does is of significance ; and if he holds a 
shaving down with his foot while she pokes 
through it with her parasol, she must ask her- 
self what he means by it. 

“ They seem to be having rather a long 
interview with the carpenter to-day,” said 
Irene, looking vaguely toward the ceiling. 
She turned with polite ceremony to Corey. 
“I’m afraid you're letting them keep you. 
You mustn’t.” 

“Oh, no. You're letting me stay,” he re- 
turned. 

She bridled, and bit ‘her lip for pleasure. 
“I presume they will be down before a great 
while. Don’t you like the smell of the wood 
and the mortar? It’s so fresh.” 

“ Yes, it’s delicious.”” He bent forward and 
picked up from the floor the shaving with 
which they had been playing, and put it to his 
nose. “It’s like a flower. May I offer it to 
you ?” he asked, as if it had been one. 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you!” She took it 
from him and put it into her belt, and then 
they both laughed once more. 

Steps were heard descending. When the 
elder people reached the floor where they 
were sitting, Corey rose and presently took 
his leave. 

“What makes you so solemn, ’Rene?” 
asked Mrs. Lapham. 

“Solemn ?” echoed the girl. “I’m not a 
bit solemn. What can you mean ?” 
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Corey dined at home that evening, and as 
he sat looking across the table at his father, 
he said, “ I wonder what the average literature 
of non-cultivated people is.” 

“ Ah,” said the elder, “ I suspect the aver- 
age is pretty low even with cultivated people. 
You don’t read a great many books yourself, 
Tom.” 

“No, I don’t,” the young man confessed. 
“ I read more books when I was with Stanton, 
last winter, than I had since I was a boy. 
But I read them because I must — there was 
nothing else to do. It wasn’t because I was 
fond of reading. Still, I think I read with 
some sense of literature and the difference 
between authors. I don’t suppose that people 
generally do that; I have met people who had 
read books without troubling themselves to 
find out even the author’s name, much less 
trying to decide upon his quality. I suppose 
that’s the way the vast majority of people 
read.” 

“Yes. If authors were not almost neces- 
sarily recluses, and ignorant of the ignorance 
about them, I don’t see how they could en- 
dure it. Of course they are fated to be over 
whelmed by oblivion at last, poor fellows; 
but to see it weltering all round them while 
they are in the very act of achieving immor- 
tality must be tremendously discouraging. | 
don’t suppose that we who have the habit 
of reading, and at least a nodding acquaint- 
ance with literature, can imagine the bestial 
darkness of the great mass of people — even 
people whose houses are rich, and whose linen 
is purple and fine. But occasionally we get 
glimpses of it. I suppose you found the latest 
publications lying all about in Lapham cot- 
tage when you were down there ?” 

Young Corey laughed. “ It wasn’t exactly 
cumbered with them.” 

“No?” 

“To tell the truth, I don’t suppose they 
ever buy books. The young ladies get novels 
that they hear talked of out of the circulating 
library.” 

“Had they knowledge enough to be 
ashamed of their ignorance ? ” 

“Yes, in certain ways —to a certain de- 
gree.” 

“It’s a curious thing, this thing we call 
civilization,” said the elder, musingly. “ We 
think it is an affair of epochs and of nations. 
It’s really an affair of individuals. One brother 
will be civilized and the other a barbarian. 
I’ve occasionally met young girls who were 
so brutally, insolently, willfully indifferent to 
the arts which make civilization that they 
ought to have been clothed in the skins of 
wild beasts and gone about barefoot with 
clubs over their shoulders. Yet they were of 





















































polite origin, and their parents were at least 
respectful of the things that these young an- 
imals despised.” 
“T don’t think that is exactly the case with 
the Lapham family,” said the son, smiling. 
“The father and mother rather apologized 
about not getting time to read, and the young 
ladies by no means scorned it.” 
“ They are quite advanced!” 
“ They are going to have a library in their 
Beacon street house.” 
“ Oh, poor things! How are they ever go- 
ing to get the books together ?” 

“ Well, sir,” said the son, coloring a little, 
« Jhave been indirectly applied to for help.” 
“You, Tom!” His father dropped back 
in his chair and laughed. 
“TI recommended the standard authors,” 
said the son. 
“Oh, I never supposed your prudence 
would be at fault, Tom!” 
“ But seriously,” said the young man, gen- 
erously smiling in sympathy with his father’s 
enjoyment, “ they’re not unintelligent people. 
They are very quick, and they are shrewd 
and sensible.” 
“T have no doubt that some of the Sioux 
are so. But that is not saying that they are 
civilized. All civilization comes through lit- 
erature now, especially in our country. A 
Greek got his civilization by talking and 
looking, and in some measure a Parisian may 
still do it. But we, who live remote from 
history and monuments, we must read or we 
must barbarize. Once we were softened, if 
not polished, by religion ; but I suspect that 
the pulpit counts for much less now in civil- 
izing.” 
“They’re enormous devourers of newspa- 
pers, and theater-goers; and they go a great 
deal to lectures. The Colonel prefers them 
with the stereopticon.” 
“ They might get a something in that way,” 
said the elder, thoughtfully. “ Yes, I suppose 
one must take those things into account — 
especially the newspapers and the lectures. I 
doubt if the theater is a factor in civilization 
among us. I dare say it doesn’t deprave a 
great deal, but from what I’ve seen of it I 
should say that it was intellectually degrad- 
ing. Perhaps they might get some sort of 
lift from it; I don’t know. Tom!” he added, 
after a moment's reflection. “I really think 
I ought to see this patron of yours. Don’t 
you think it would be rather decent in me to 
make his acquaintance ? ” 
“ Well, if you have the fancy, sir,” said the 
young man. “ But there’s no sort of obliga- 
tion. Colonel Lapham would be the last 
man in the world to want to give our rela- 
tion any sort of social character. The meet- 
VoL. XXIX.— 56. 
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ing will come about in the natural course of 
things.” 

“ Ah, I didn’t intend to propose anything 
immediate,” said the father. “ One can’t do 
anything in the summer, and I should prefer 
your mother’s superintendence. Still, I can’t 
rid myself of the idea of a dinner. It appears 
to me that there ought to be a dinner.” 

“Oh, pray don’t feel that there’s any ne- 
cessity.” 

“ Well,” said the elder, with easy resigna- 
tion, “ there’s at least no hurry.” 


“ THERE is onething I don’tlike,” said Lap- 
ham, in the course of one of those talks which 
came up between his wife and himself con- 
cerning Corey, “ or at least I don’t understand 
it; and that’s the way his father behaves. I 
don’t want to force myself on any man; but 
it seems to me pretty queer the way he holds 
off. I should think he would take enough in- 
terest in his son to want to know something 
about his business, What is he afraid of ?” 
demanded Lapham angrily. “ Does he think 
I’m going to jump at a chance to get in 
with him, if he gives me one? He’s mightily 
mistaken if he does. / don’t want to know 
him.” 

“ Silas,” said his wife, making a wife’s free 
version of her husband’s words, and replying 
to their spirit rather than their letter, “ I hope 
you never said a word to Mr. Corey to let 
him know the way you feel.” 

“T never mentioned his father to him!” 
roared the Colonel. “That's the way I feel 
about it!” 

“ Because it would spoil everything. I 
wouldn’t have them think we cared the least 
thing in the world for their acquaintance. 
We shouldn’t be a bit better off. We don’t 
know the same people they do, and we don’t 
care for the same kind of things.” 

Lapham was breathless with resentment of 
his wife’s implication. “ Don’t I tell you,” 
he gasped, “ that I don’t want to know them ? 
Who began it? They’re friends of yours if 
they’re anybody’s.” 

“ They’re distant acquaintances of mine,” 
returned Mrs. Lapham quietly; “and this 
young Corey is a clerk of yours. And I want 
we should hold ourselves so that when they 
get ready to make the advances we can meet 
them half-way or not, just as we choose.” 

“That’s what grinds me,” cried her hus- 
band. “Why should we wait for them to 
make the advances ? Why shouldn’t we make 
‘em? Are they any better than we are? My 
note of hand would be worth ten times what 
Bromfield Corey's is on the street to-day. 
And I made my money. I haven't loafed my 
life away.” 
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“Oh, it isn’t what you’ve got, and it isn’t 
what you’ve done exactly. It’s what you are.” 

“ Well, then, what’s the difference ? ” 

“ None that really amounts to anything, 
or that need give you any trouble, if you don’t 
think of it. But he’s been all his life in society, 
and he knows just what to say and what to do, 
and he can talk about the things that society 
people like to talk about, and you—can’t.” 

Lapham gave a furious snort. “ And does 
that make him any better ?” 

“No. But it puts him where he can make 
the advances without demeaning himself, and 
it puts you where you can’t. Now, look here, 
Silas Lapham! You understand this thing as 
well as I do. You know that I appreciate 
you, and that I’d sooner die than have you 
humble yourself to a living soul. But I’m not 
going to have you coming to me, and pre- 
tending that you can meet Bromfield Corey 
as an equal on his own ground. You can’t. 
He’s got a better education than you, and if 
he hasn’t got more brains than you, he’s got 
different. And he and his wife, and their 
fathers and grandfathers before ’em, have al- 
ways had a high position, and you can’t help 
it. If you want to know them, you've got to 
let them make the advances. If you don’t, 
all well and good.” 

“T guess,” said the chafed and vanquished 
Colonel, after a moment for swallowing the 
pill, “‘ that they’d have been in a pretty fix if 
you'd waited to let them make the advances 
last summer.” 

“That was a different thing altogether. I 
didn’t know who they were, or may be I 
should have waited. But all I say now is that 
if you’ve got young Corey into business with 
you, in hopes of our getting into society with 
his father, you better ship him at once. For 
I ain’t going to have it on that basis.” 

“Who wants to have it on that basis?” 
retorted her husband. 

“ Nobody, if you don’t,” said Mrs. Lapham 
tranquilly. 

Irene had come home with the shay- 
ing in her belt, unnoticed by her father, and 
unquestioned by her mother. But her sister 
saw it at once, and asked her what she was 
doing with it. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Irene, with a joyful 
smile of self-betrayal, taking the shaving care- 
fully out, and laying it among the laces and 
ribbons in her drawer. 

“ Hadn’t you better put it in water, Rene? 
It'll be all wilted by morning,” said Pen. 

“ You mean thing!” cried the happy girl. 
“ It isn’t a flower!” 

“Oh, I thought it was a whole bouquet. 
Who gave it to you?” 

“T sha’n’t tell you,” said Irene saucily. 


“ Oh, well, never mind. Did you know Mr. 
Corey had been down here this afternoon, 
walking on the beach with me ?” 

“He wasn’t —he wasn’t at all! He was 
at the house with me. There! I’ve caught you 
fairly.” 

“Is that so?” drawled Penelope. “Then 
I never could guess who gave you that pre- 
cious shaving.” 

“No, you couldn’t!” said Irene, flushing 
beautifully. “ And you may guess, ‘and you 
may guess, and you may guess!” With her 
lovely eyes she coaxed her sister to keep on 
teasing her, and Penelope continued the com- 
edy with the patience that women have for 
such things. 

“ Well, I’m not going to try, if it’s no use. 
But I didn’t know it had got to be the fashion 
to give shavings instead of flowers. But there's 
some sense in it. They can be used for kin- 
dlings when they get old, and you can’t do 
anything with old flowers. Perhaps he'll get 
to sending ’em by the barrel.” 

Irene laughed for pleasure in this torment- 
ing. “ Oh, Pen, I want to tell you how it all 
happened.” 

“ Oh, he did give it to you, then? Well, I 
guess I don’t care to hear.” 

“ You shall, and you've got to!” Irene ran 
and caught her sister, who feigned to be go- 
ing out of the room, and pushed her into a 
chair. “ There, now!” She pulled up an- 
other chair, and hemmed her in with it. “He 
came over, and sat down on the trestle along- 
side of me 7 

“ What? As close as you are to me now?” 

“You wretch! I will give it to you! No, 
at a proper distance. And here was this shav- 
ing on the floor, that I’d been poking with 
my parasol “4 

“To hide your embarrassment.” 

“ Pshaw! I wasn’t a bit embarrassed. I 
was just as much at my ease! And then he 
asked me to let him hold the shaving down 
with his foot, while I went on with my poking. 
And I said yes he might 

“What a bold girl! You said he might 
hold a shaving down for you?” 

“And then—and then —” continued Irene, 
lifting her eyes absently, and losing herself 
in the beatific recollection, ‘and then— Oh, 
yes! Then I asked him if he didn’t like the 
smell of pine shavings. And then he picked it 
up, and said it smelt like a flower. And then he 
asked if he might offer it to me — just for a 

joke, you know. And I took it, and stuck it 
in my belt. And we had such a laugh! We 
got into a regular gale. And oh, Pen, what 
do you suppose he meant by it ?” She sud- 
denly caught herself to her sister’s breast, and 
hid her burning face on her shoulder. 
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“ Well, there used to be a book about thelan- 
guage of flowers. But I never knew much 
about the language of shavings, and I can’t 
say exactly » 

«“ Oh, don’t—don'’/, Pen!” and here Irene 
gave over laughing, and began to sob in her 
sister’s arms. 

“ Why, ’Rene!” cried the elder girl. 

“You 4now he didn’t mean anything. He 
doesn’t care a bit about me. He hates me! 
He despises me! Oh, what shall I do?” 

A trouble passed over the face of the sister 
as she silently comforted the child in her 
arms; then the drolling light came back into 
her eyes. “ Well, "Rene, you haven’t got to 
do anything. That’s one advantage girls have 
got —if it zs an advantage. I’m not always 
sure.” 

Irene’s tears turned to laughing again. 
When she lifted her head it was to look into 
the mirror confronting them, where her beauty 
showed all the more brilliant for the shower 
that had passed overit. She seemed to gather 
courage from the sight. 

* It must be awful to have to do,” she said, 
smiling into her own face. “I don’t see how 
they_ever can.” 

“Some of ’em can’t—especially when 
there’s such a tearing beauty around.” 

“Oh, pshaw, Pen! You know that isn’t 
so. You’ve got a real pretty mouth, Pen,” 
she added thoughtfully, surveying the feature 
in the glass, and then pouting her own lips 
for the sake of that effect on them. 

“It’s a useful mouth,” Penelope admitted ; 
“T don’t believe I could get along without it 
now, I’ve had it so long.” 

“Tt’s got such a funny expression — just 
the mate of the look in your eyes; as if you 
were just going to say something ridiculous. 
He said, the very first time he saw you, that 
he knew you were humorous.” 

“Ts it possible? It must be so, if the 
Grand Mogul said it. Why didn’t you tell 
me so before, and not let me keep on going 
round just like a common person ?” 

Irene laughed as if she liked to have her 
sister take his praises in that way rather than 
another. “I’ve got such a stiff, prim kind of 
mouth,” she said, drawing it down, and then 
looking anxiously at it. 

“T hope you didn’t put on that expression 
when he offered you the shaving. If you did, 
I don’t believe he’ll ever give you another 
splinter.” 

The severe mouth broke into a lovely 
laugh, and then pressed itself in a kiss against 
Penelope’s cheek. 

“There! Be done, you silly thing! I’m 
not going to have you accepting me before 
I've offered myself, anyway.” She freed her- 





self from her sister’s embrace, and ran from 
her round the room. 

Irene pursued her, in the need of hiding her 
face against her shoulder again. “Oh, Pen! 
Oh, Pen!” she cried. 


Tue next day, at the first moment of find- 
ing herself alone with her eldest daughter, 
Mrs. Lapham asked, as if knowing that 
Penelope must have already made it subject 
of inquiry: “ What was Irene doing with that 
shaving in her belt yesterday ?” 

“ Oh, just some nonsense of hers with Mr. 
Corey. He gave it to her at the new house.” 
Penelope did not choose to look up and meet 
her mother’s grave glance. 

“ What do you think he meant by it ?” 

Penelope repeated Irene’s account of the 
affair, and her mother listened without seem- 
ing to derive much encouragement from it. 

“He doesn’t seem like one to flirt with 
her,” she said at last. Then, after a thought- 
ful pause: “Irene is as good a girl as ever 
breathed, and she’s a perfect beauty. But I 
should hate the day when a daughter of mine 
was married for her beauty.” 

“You're safe as far as I’m concerned, 
mother.” 

Mrs. Lapham smiled ruefully. “She isn’t 
really equal to him, Pen. I misdoubted that 
from the first, and it’s been borne in upon me 
more and more ever since. She hasn’t mind 
enough.” 

“ | didn’t know that a man fell in love with 
a girl’s intellect,” said Penelope quietly. 

“Oh, no. He hasn’t fallen in love with 
Irene at all. If he had, it wouldn’t matter 
about the intellect.” 

Penelope let the self-contradiction pass. 

“ Perhaps he has, after all.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Lapham. “She pleases 
him when he sees her. But he doesn’t try to 
see her.” 

“ He has no chance. You won't let father 
bring him here.” 

“ He would find excuses to come without 
being brought, if he wished to come,” said the 
mother. “ But she isn’t in his mind enough 
to make him. He goes away and doesn’t 
think anything more about her. She’s a child. 
She’s a good child, and I shall always say 
it; but she’s nothing but a child. No, she’s 
got to forget him.” 

“ Perhaps that won’t be so easy.” 

“ No, I presumenot. And now your father 
has got the notion in his head, and he will 
move heaven and earth to bring it to pass. I 
can see that he’s always thinking about it.” 

“The Colonel has a will of his own,” ob- 
served the girl, rocking to and fro where she 
sat looking at her mother. — 
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* | wish we had never met them!” cried 
Mrs. Lapham. “I wish we had never thought 
of building! I wish he had kept away from 
your father’s business !” 

“ Well, it’s too late now, mother,” said the 
girl. “ Perhaps it isn’t so bad as you think.” 

“Well, we must stand it, anyway,” said 
Mrs. Lapham, with the grim antique Yankee 
submission. 

“ Oh, yes, we’ve got to stand it,” said Pen- 
elope, with the quaint modern American fatal- 
ism. 


xX. 


It was late June, almost July, when Corey 
took up his life in Boston again, where the 
summer slips away so easily. If you go out 
of town early, it seems a very long summer 
when you come back in October; but if you 
stay, it passes swiftly, and, seen foreshortened 
in its flight, seems scarcely a month’s length. 
It has its days of heat, when it is very hot, 
but for the most part it is cool, with baths of 
the east wind that seem to saturate the soul 
with delicious freshness. Then there are 
stretches of gray, westerly weather, when the 
air is full of the sentiment of early autumn, 
and the frying of the grasshopper in the blos- 
somed weed of the vacant lots on the Back 
Bay is intershot with the carol of crickets; and 
the yellowing leaf on the long slope of Mt. 
Vernon street smites the sauntering observer 
with tender melancholy. The caterpiliar, 
gorged with the spoil of the lindens on Chest- 
nut, and weaving his own shroud about him 
in his lodgment on the brickwork, records the 
passing of summer by mid-July ; and if after 
that comes August, its breath is thick and 
short, and September is upon the sojourner 
before he has fairly had time to philosophize 
the character of the town out of season. 

But it must have appeared that its most 
characteristic feature was the absence of 
everybody he knew. This was one of the 
things that commended Boston to Bromfield 
Corey during the summer ; and if his son had 
any qualms about the life he had entered 
upon with such vigor, it must have been a 
relief to him that there was scarcely a soul 
left to wonder or pity. By the time people 
got back to town the fact of his connection 
with the mineral paint man would be an old 
story, heard afar off with different degrees of 
surprise, and considered with different degrees 
of indifference. A man has not reached the 
age of twenty-six in any community where he 
was born and reared without having had his 
capacity pretty well ascertained; and in Bos- 
ton the analysis is conducted with an unspar- 
ing thoroughness which may fitly impress the 


un-Bostonian mind, darkened by the popular 
superstition that the Bostonians blindly ad- 
mire one another. A man’s qualities are sifted 
as closely in Boston as they doubtless were 
in Florence or Athens; and, if final mercy was 
shown in those cities because a man was, 
with all his limitations, an Athenian or Flor- 
entine, some abatement might as justly be 
made in Boston for like reason. Corey's 
powers had been gauged in college, and he 
had not given his world reason to think very 
differently of him since he came out of college. 
He was rated as an energetic fellow, a little 
indefinite in aim, with the smallest amount 
of inspiration that can save a man from being 
commonplace. If he was not commonplace, 
it was through nothing remarkable in his 
mind, which was simply clear and practical, 
but through some combination of qualities 
of the heart that made men trust him, and 
women call him sweet —a word of theirs which 
conveys otherwise indefinable excellences. 
Some of the more nervous and excitable said 
that Tom Corey was as sweet as he could 
live; but this perhaps meant no more than 
the word alone. No man ever had a son less 
like him than Bromfield Corey. If Tom Corey 
had ever said a witty thing, no one could re- 
member it ; and yet the father had never said 
a witty thing to a more sympathetic listener 
than his own son. The clear mind which pro- 
duced nothing but practical results reflected 
everything with charming lucidity; and it 
must have been this which endeared Tom 
Corey to every one who spoke ten words with 
him. In a city where people have good rea- 
son for liking to shine, a man who did not 
care to shine must be little short of univers- 
ally acceptable without any other effort for 
popularity ; and those who admired and en- 
joyed Bromfield Corey loved his son. Yet, 
when it came to accounting for Tom Corey, 
as it often did in a community where every 
one’s generation is known to the remotest de- 
grees of cousinship, they could not trace his 
sweetness to his mother, for neither Anna 
Bellingham nor any of her family, though 
they were so many blocks of Wenham ice for 
purity and rectangularity, had ever had any 
such savor; and, in fact, it was to his father, 
whose habit of talk wronged it in himself, that 
they had to turn for this quality of the son’s. 
They traced to the mother the traits of prac- 
ticality and common sense in which he bor- 
dered upon the commonplace, and which, 
when they had dwelt upon them, made him 
seem hardly worth the close inquiry they had 
given him. 

While the summer wore away he came and 
went methodically about his business, as if it 
had been the business of his life, sharing his 
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father’s bachelor liberty and solitude, and ex- 
pecting with equal patience the return of his 
mother and sisters in the autumn. Once or 
twice he found time to run down to Mt. De- 
sert and see them ; and then he heard how the 
Philadelphia and New York people were get- 
ting in everywhere, and was given reason to 
regret the house at Nahant which he had 
urged to be sold. He came back and applied 
himself to his desk with a devotion that was 
exemplary rather than necessary ; for Lapham 
made no difficulty about the brief absences 
which he asked, and set no term to the ap- 
prenticeship that Corey was serving in the 
office before setting off upon that mission to 
South America in the early winter, for which 
no date had yet been fixed. 

The summer was a dull season for the paint 
as well as for everything else. Till things 
should brisk up, as Lapham said, in the fall, he 
was letting the new house take a great deal of 
his time. Aé®sthetic ideas had never been intel- 
ligibly presented to him before, and he found 
a delight in apprehending them that was very 
grateful to his imaginative architect. At the 
beginning, the architect had foreboded a series 
of mortifying defeats and disastrous victories 
in his encounters with his client; but he had 
never had a client who could be more reason- 
ably led on from one outlay to another. It ap- 
peared that Lapham required but tounderstand 
or feel the beautiful effect intended, and he 
was ready to pay for it. His bull-headed pride 
was concerned in a thing which the architect 
made him see, and then he believed that he 
had seen it himself, perhaps conceived it. 
In some measure the architect seemed to share 
his delusion, and freely said that Lapham was 
very suggestive. Together they blocked out 
windows here, and bricked them up there; 
they changed doors and passages; pulled 
down cornices and replaced them with others 
of different design ; experimented with costly 
devices of decoration, and went to extrava- 
gant lengths in novelties of finish. Mrs. Lap- 
ham, beginning with a woman’s adventurous- 
ness in the unknown region, took fright at the 
reckless outlay at last, and refused to let her 
husband pass a certain limit. He tried to 
make her believe that a far-seeing economy 
dictated the expense ; and that if he put the 
money into the house, he could get it out any 
time by selling it. She would not be persuaded. 

“‘T don’t want you shouldsell it. And you’ve 
put more money into it now than you'll 
ever get out again, unless you can find as big 
a goose to buy it, and that isn’t likely. No, 
sir! You just stop at a hundred thousand, and 
don’t you let him get you a cent beyond. 
Why, you're perfectly bewitched with that 
fellow! You've lost your head, Silas Lapham, 





and if you don’t look out you'll lose your 
money too.” 

The Colonel laughed ; he liked her to talk 
that way, and promised he would hold up 
awhile. 

** But there’s no call to feel anxious, Pert. 
It’s only a question what to do with the 
money. I can reinvest it; but I never had 
so much of it to spend before.” 

“Spend it, then,” said his wife; “don’t 
throw it away! And how came you to have 
so much more money than you know what to 
do with, Silas Lapham ?” she added. 

“Oh, I’ve made a very good thing in 
stocks lately.” 

“In stocks? When did you take up gam- 
bling for a living ?” 

“ Gambling ? Stuff! What gambling? Who 
said it was gambling ?” 

“You have; many a time.” 

“ Oh, yes, buying and selling on a margin. 
But this was a dona fide transaction. I bought 
at forty-three for an investment, and I sold at 
a hundred and seven ; and the money passed 
both times.” 

“ Well, you better let stocks alone,” said 
his wife, with the conservatism of her sex. 
“Next time you'll buy at a hundred and 
seven and sell at forty-three. Then where’ll 
you be?” 

“ Left,” admitted the Colonel. 

“ You better stick to paint awhile yet.” 

The Colonel enjoyed this, too, and laughed 
again with the ease of a man who knows 
what he is about. A few days after that he 
came down to Nantasket with the radiant air 
which he wore when he had done a good 
thing in business and wanted his wife’s sym- 
pathy. He did not say anything of what had 
happened till he was alone with her in their 
own room; but he was very gay the whole 
evening, and made several jokes which Pen- 
elope said nothing but very great prosperity 
could excuse: they all understood these 
moods of his. 

“Well, what is it, Silas?” asked his wife 
when the time came. “Any more big-bugs 
wanting to go into the mineral paint business 
with you?” 

“ Something better than that.” 

“TI could think of a good many better 
things,” said his wife, with a sigh of latent bit- 
terness. “ What's this one?” 

“ T’ve had a visitor.” 

“Who?” 

“ Can’t you guess ?” 

“TI don’t want to try. Who was it?” 

“ Rogers.” 

Mrs. Lapham sat down with her hands in 
her lap, and stared at the smile on her hus- 
band’s face, where he sat facing her. 
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“ T guess you wouldn’t want to joke on that 
subject, Si,” she said, a little hoarsely, “and 
you wouldn't grin about it unless you had some 
good news. | don’t know what the miracle is, 
but if you could tell quick 

She stopped like one who can say no more. 

“T will, Persis,” said her husband, and with 
that awed tone in which he rarely spoke of 
anything but the virtues of his paint. “He 
came to borrow money of me, and I lent him 
it. That’s the short of it. The long 

“ Go on,” said his wife, with gentle patience. 

‘“ Well, Pert, I was never so much aston- 
ished in my life as I was tosee that man come 
into my office. You might have knocked me 
down with — I don’t know what.” 

“1 don’t wonder. Go on!” 

“And he was as much embarrassed as I 
was. There we stood, gaping at each other, 
and I hadn’t hardly sense enough to ask him 
to take a chair. I don’t know just how we 
got atit. And I don’t remember just how it 
was that he said he came to come to me. But 
he had got hold of a patent right that he 
wanted to go into on a large scale, and there 
he was wanting me to supply him the funds.” 

“Go on!” said Mrs. Lapham, with her 
voice further in her throat. 

“T never felt the way you did about Rogers, 
but I know how you always did feel, and I 
guess I surprised him with my answer. He 
had brought along a lot of stock as secu- 
rity ” 

“ You didn’t take it, Silas!” his wife flashed 
out. 

“ Yes, I did, though,” said Lapham. “ You 
wait. We settled our business, and then we 
went into the old thing, from the very start. 
And we talked it all over. And when we got 
through we shook hands. Well, I don’t know 
when it’s done me so much good to shake 
hands with anybody.” 

“ And you told him— you owned up to 
him that you were in the wrong, Silas ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” returned the Colonel, 
promptly ; “for I wasn’t. And before we got 
through, I guess he saw it the same as I did.” 

“ Oh, no matter! so you had the chance 
to show how you felt.” 

“ But I never felt that way,” persisted the 
Colonel. “I’ve lent him the money, and I’ve 
kept his stocks. And he got what he wanted 
out of me.” 

“ Give him back his stocks!” 

“No, I sha’n’t. Rogers came to borrow. 
He didn’t come to beg. You needn’t be 
troubled about his stocks. They’re going to 
come up in time; but just now they’re so low 
down that no bank would take them as secu- 
rity, and I’ve got to hold them till they do 

rise. I hope you're satisfied now, Persis,” 
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said her husband; and he looked at her with 
the willingness to receive the reward of a good 
action which we all feel when we have per- 
formed one. “I lent him the money you 
kept me from spending on the house.” 
“Truly, Si? Well, I’m satisfied,” said 
Mrs. Lapham, with a deep, tremulous breath. 
“The Lord has been good to you, Silas,” 
she continued, solemnly. “You may laugh 
if you choose, ‘and I don’t know as / believe 
in his interfering a great deal; but I believe 
he’s interfered this time; and I tell you, Si- 
las, it ain’t always he gives people a chance to 
make it up to others in this life. I’ve been 
afraid you’d die, Silas, before you got the 
chance ; but he’s let you live to make it up 
to Rogers.” 
“T’m glad to be let live,” said Lapham, 
stubbornly ; “ but I hadn’t anything to make 
up to Milton K. Rogers. And if God has 
let me live for that a 
“Oh, say what you please, Si! Say what 
you please, now you’ve done it! I sha’n’t stop 
you. You’ve taken the one spot—the one 
speck —off you that was ever there, and I’m 
satisfied.” 
“ There wa’n’t ever any speck there,” Lap- 
ham held out, lapsing more and more into his 
vernacular ; “ and what I done, I done for you, 
Persis.” 
“ And I thank you for your own soul’s sake, 
Silas.” 
“ T guess my soul’s all right,” said Lapham. 
“ And I want you should promise me one 
thing more.” 
“ Thought you said you were satisfied ?” 
“Tam. But I want youshould promise me 
this: that you won't let anything tempt you— 
anything !—to ever trouble Rogers for that 
money you lent him. No matter what hap- 
pens —no matter if you lose it all. Do you 
promise ?” 
“Why, I don’t ever expect to press him 
for it. That’s what I said to myself when I 
lent it. And of course I’m glad to have that 
old trouble healed up. I don’t éAink I ever did 
Rogers any wrong, and I never did think so; 
but if I did do it—# I did —I’m willing to 
call it square, if I never see a cent of my money 
back again.” 
“ Well, that’s all,” said his wife. 
They did not celebrate his reconciliation 
with hisold enemy — for such they had always 
felt him to be since he ceased to be an ally— 
by any show of joy or affection. It was not 
in their tradition, as stoical for the woman as 
for the man, that they should kiss or embrace 
each other at such a moment. She was con- 
tent to have told him that he had done his 
duty, and he was content with her saying that. 
But before she slept she found words to add 
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that she always feared the selfish part he had 
acted toward Rogers had weakened him, and 
left him less able to overcome any temptation 
that might beset him; and that was one reason 
why she could never be easy about it. Now 
she should never fear for him again. 

This time he did not explicitly deny her 
forgiving impeachment. 

“ Well, it’s all past and gone now, anyway ; 
and I don’t want you should think anything 
more about it.” 

He was man enough to take advantage of 
the high favor in which he stood when he 
went up to town, and to abuse it by bringing 
Corey down to supper. His wife could 
not help condoning the sin of disobedience in 
him at such atime. Peneiope said that be- 
tween the admiration she felt for the Colonel’s 
boldness and her mother’s forbearance, she 
was hardly in a state to entertain company 
that evening; but she did what she could. 
Irene liked being talked to better than talk- 
ing, and when her sister was by she was al- 
ways, tacitly or explicitly, referring to her for 
confirmation of what she said. She was con- 
tent to sit and look pretty as she looked at 
the young man and listened to her sister’s 
drolling. She laughed, and kept glancing at 
Corey to make sure that he was understand- 
ing her. When they went out on the veranda 
to see the moon on the water, Penelope led 
the way and Irene followed. 

They did not look at the moonlight long. 
The young man perched on the rail of the 
veranda, and Irene took one of the red- 
painted rocking-chairs where she could con- 
veniently look at him and at her sister, who 
sat leaning forward lazily and running on, as 
the phrase is. That low, crooning note of 
hers was delicious; her face, glimpsed now 
and then in the moonlight as she turned it or 




















































lifted it a little, had a fascination which kept 
him his eye. Her talk was very unliterary, and its 
en I effect seemed hardly conscious. She was far 


from epigram in her funning. She told of 
this trifle and that; she sketched the charac- 
ters and looks of people who had interested 
her, and nothing seemed to have escaped her 
notice ; she mimicked a little, but not much ; 
she suggested, and then the affair represented 
itself as if without her agency. She did not 
laugh; when Corey stopped, she made a soft 
cluck in her throat, as if she liked his being 
amused, and went on again. 

The Colonel, left alone with his wife for 
the first time since he had come from town, 
made haste to take the word. “ Well, Pert, 
I've arranged the whole thing with Rogers, 
and I hope you'll be satisfied to know that 
he owes me twenty thousand dollars, and that 
I've got security from him to the amount of a 
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fourth of that, if I was to force his stocks to 
a sale.” 

“ How came he to come down with you?” 
asked Mrs. Lapham. 

“Who? Rogers?” 

“ Mr. Corey.” 

“Corey? Oh!” said Lapham, affecting 
not to have thought she could mean Corey. 


“ He proposed it.” 
“ Likely!” jeered his wife, but with perfect 
amiability. 


“ It’s so,” protested the Colonel. “We got 
talking about a matter just before I left, and 
he walked down to the boat with me; and 
then he said if I didn’t mind he guessed he’d 
come along down and go back on the return 
boat. Of course I couldn’t let him do that.” 

“It’s well for you you couldn't.” 

“And I couldn’t do less than bring him 
here to tea.” 

“ Oh, certainly not.” 

“But he ain’t going to stay the night — 
unless,” faltered Lapham, “ you want him to.” 

“ Oh, of course, / want him to! I guess 
he'll stay, probably.” 

“Well, you know how crowded that last 
boat always is, and he can’t get any other 
now.” 

Mrs. Lapham laughed at the simple wile. 
“ T hope you'll be just as well satisfied, Si, if 
it turns out he doesn’t want Irene after all.” 

“ Pshaw, Persis! What are you always 
bringing that up for?” pleaded the Colonel. 
Then he fell silent, and presently his rude, 
strong face was clouded with an unconscious 
frown. 

“There!” cried his wife, startling him 
from his abstraction. “I see how you'd feel ; 
and I hope that you'll remember who you've 
got to blame.” 

“ T’'ll risk it,” said Lapham, with the confi- 
dence of a man used to success. 

From the veranda the sound of Penelope’s 
lazy tone came through the closed windows, 
with joyous laughter from Irene and peals 
from Corey. 

“ Listen to that!” said her father within, 
swelling up with inexpressible satisfaction. 
“ That girl can talk for twenty, right straight 
along. She’s better than a circus any day. I 
wonder what she’s up to now.” 

“ Oh, she’s probably getting off some of 
those yarns of hers, or telling about some 
people. She can’t step out of the house with- 
out coming back with more things to talk 
about than most folks would bring back from 
Japan. There ain’taridiculous person she’sever 
seen but what she’s got something from them 
to make you laugh at; and I don’t believe 
we've ever had anybody in the house since 
the girl could talk that she hain’t got some 
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saying from, or some trick that'll pint ’em 
out so’t you can see’em and hear’em. Some- 
times I want to stop her; but when she gets 
into one of her gales there ain’t any standing 
up against her. I guess it’s lucky for Irene 
that she’s got Pen there to help entertain her 
company. I can’t ever feel down where 
Pen is.” 

“That’s so,” said the Colonel. “And I 
guess she’s got about as much culture as any 
of them. Don’t you?” 

“She reads a great deal,” admitted her 
mother. “She seems to be at it the whole 
while. I don’t want she should injure her 
health, and sometimes I feel like snatchin’ the 
books away from her. I don’t know as it’s 
good for a girl to read so much, anyway, 
especially novels. I don’t want she should 
get notions.” 

“ Oh, I guess Pen’ll know how to take care 
of herself,” said Lapham. 

“ She’s got sense enough. But she ain’t so 
practical as Irene. She’s more up in the clouds 
—more of what you may call a dreamer. 
Irene’s wide-awake every minute ; and I de- 
clare, any one to see these two together when 
there’s anything to be done, or any lead to be 
taken, would say Irene was the oldest, nine 
times out of ten. It’s only when they get to 
talking that you can see Pen’s got twice as 
much brains.” 

“ Well,” said Lapham, tacitly granting this 
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point, and leaning back in his chair in supreme 
content. “ Did you ever see much nicer girls 
anywhere ?” 

His wife laughed at his pride. “I presume 
they’re as much swans as anybody’s geese.” 

“ No; but honestly, now!” 

“ Oh, they'll do; but don’t you be silly, if 
you can help it, Si.” 

The young people came in, and Corey said 
it was time for his boat. Mrs. Lapham pressed 
him to stay, but he persisted, and he would 
not let the Colonel send him to the boat; 
he said he would rather walk. Outside, he 
pushed along toward the boat, which pres- 
ently he could see lying at her landing in the 
bay, across the sandy tract to the left of the 
hotels. From time to time he almost stopped 
in his rapid walk, as a man does whose mind 
is in a pleasant tumult; and then he went 
forward at a swifter pace. 

“ She’s charming!” he said, and he thought 
he had spoken aloud. He found himself 
floundering about in the deep sand, wide of 
the path; he got back to it, and reached 
the boat just before she started. The clerk 
came to take his fare, and Corey looked 
radiantly up at him in his lantern-light, with 
a smile that he must have been wearing a long 
time ; his cheek was stiff with it. Once some 
people who stood near him edged suddenly 
and fearfully away, and then he suspected 
himself of having laughed outright. 


(To be continued.) W. D. Howells. 
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ERELOoNG I paced those cloisteral aisles, erelong 
I moved where pale memorial shapes convene, 
Where poet, warrior, statesman, king or queen 

In one great elegy of sculpture throng, 

When suddenly, with heart-beats glad and strong, 
I saw the face of that lost friend serene 
Who robed Hiawatha and Evangeline 

In such benign simplicity of song! 


Then, swiftly as light mists on morning leas, 
All history, legend, England, backward drawn, 
Vanished like vision to incorporate air. 

And in one sweet colonial home o’er seas 
I saw the lamp shine out across the lawn, 

I heard the old clock ticking on the stair! 


Edgar Fawcett. 
Lonpon, Sept., 1884. 

































NEW SHILOH CHURCH, ON THE SITE OF THE 
LOG CHAPEL DESTROYED AFTER THE BATTLE. 


[ This is the Corinth road, looking south toward Corinth. 
Sherman's first line of battle was formed in the back- 
ground above the ravine, in which is the Shiloh spring.) 


fp battle of Shiloh, fought 
on Sunday and Monday, the 
6th and 7th of April, 1862, is 
perhaps less understood, or, to 
state the case more accurately, 
more persistently misunderstood, 
than any other engagement be- 
tween National and so-called 
Confederate troops during the 
entire rebellion. Correct reports 
of the battle have been published, 
notably by Sherman, Badeau, 
and, in a speech before a meet- 
ing of veterans, by General Pren- 
tiss; but all of these appeared 
long subsequent to the close of 
the rebellion, and after public 


* es [Th i 
opinion had been most erro- teh. Hard fghti 
troops and Hardee 


neously formed. 

Events had occurred before the battle, and 
others subsequent to it, which determined me 
to make no report to my then chief, General 
Halleck, further than was contained in a let- 
ter, written immediately after the battle, in- 
forming him that an engagement had been 
fought, and announcing the result. The 
occurrences alluded to are these: after the 
capture of Fort Donelson, with over fifteen 
thousand effective men and all their muni- 
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tions of war, I believed much 
more could be accomplished 
without further sacrifice of life. 
Clarksville, a town between 
Donelson and Nashville, in the 
State of Tennessee, and on the 
east bank of the Cumberland, 
was garrisoned by the enemy. 
Nashville was also garrisoned, 
and was probably the best pro- 
visioned depot at the time in 
the Confederacy. Albert Sidney 
Johnston occupied Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, with a large 
force. I believed, and my infor- 
mation justified the belief, that 
these places would fall into our 
hands without a battle, if threat- 
























SHILOH SPRING, IN RAVINE SOUTH OF THE CHAPEL. 


is on the Confederate side of the ravine, the chapel being opposite on the 
ng - place here, in the early morning of Sunday, between Sherman's 
s. 


ened promptly. I determined not to miss this 
chance. But being only a district commander, 
and under the immediate orders of the depart- 
ment commander, General Halleck, whose 
headquarters were at St. Louis, it was my 
duty to communicate to him all I proposed 
to do, and to get his approval, if possible. I 
did so communicate, and receiving no reply, 
acted upon my own judgment. The result 
proved that my information was correct, and 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL W. H. L. WALLACE, 


sustained my judgment. What, then, was my 
surprise, after so much had been accomplished 
by the troops under my immediate command, 
between the time of leaving Cairo, early in 
February, and the 4th of March, to receive 
from my chief a dispatch of the latter date, 
saying: “ You will place Major-General C. 
F. Smith in command of expedition, and re- 
main yourself at Fort Henry. Why do you 
not obey my orders to report strength and 
position of your command ?” I was left vir- 
tually in arrest on board a steamer, without 
even a guard, for about a week, when I was 
released and ordered to resume my command. 

Again: Shortly after the battle of Shiloh 
had been fought, General Halleck moved his 
headquarters to Pittsburg Landing, and as- 
sumed command of the troops in the field. 
Although next to him in rank, and nominally 
in command of my old district and army, I 
was ignored as much as if I had been at the 
most distant point of territory within my juris- 
diction ; and although I was in command of 
all the troops engaged at Shiloh, I was not 
permitted to see one of the reports of General 
Buell or his subordinates in that battle, until 
they were published by the War Department, 
long after the event. In consequence, I never 
myself made a full report of this engagement. 


WHEN I was restored to my command, on 
the 13th of March, I found it on the Ten- 
nessee River, part at Savanna and part at 
Pittsburg Landing, nine miles above, and on 
the opposite or western bank. I generally 
spent the day at Pittsburg, and returned by 
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boat to Savanna in the evening. I was intend- 
ing to remove my headquarters to Pittsburg, 
where I had sent all the troops immediately 
on my reassuming command ; but Buell, with 
the Army of the Ohio, had been ordered to re. 
enforce me from Columbia, Tennessee. He 
was expected daily, and would come in at 
Savanna, I remained, therefore, a few days 
longer than I otherwise should have done, for 
the purpose of meeting him on his arrival. 
General Lew Wallace, with a division, had 
been placed by General Smith at Crump’s 
Landing, about five miles farther down the 
river than Pittsburg, and also on the west 
bank. His position I regarded as so well 
chosen that he was not moved from it until 
the Confederate attack in force at Shiloh. 
The skirmishing in our front had been so 
continuous from about the 3d of April up to 
the determined attack, that I remained on 
the field each night until an hour when I felt 
there would be no further danger before morn- 
ing. In fact, on Friday, the 4th, I was very 
much injured by my horse falling with me and 
on me while I was trying to get to the front, 
where firing had been heard. The night was 
one of impenetrable darkness, with rain pour- 
ing down intorrents ; nothing was visible to the 
eye except as revealed by the frequent flashes 
of lightning. Under these circumstances | 
had to trust to the horse, without guidance, 
to keep the road. I had not gone far, how- 
ever, when I met General W. H. L. Wallace 
and General (then Colonel) McPherson com- 
ing from the direction of the front. They said 
all was quiet so far as the enemy was con- 
cerned. On the way back to the boat my 
horse’s feet slipped from under him, and he 
fell with my leg under his body. The extreme 
softness of the ground, from the excessive rains 
of the few preceding days, no doubt saved me 
from a severe injury and protracted lameness. 
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As it was, my ankle was very much injured ; so 
much so, that my boot had to be cut off. Dur- 
ing the battle, and for two or three days after, 
I was unable to walk except with crutches. 
On the sth General Nelson, with a division 


~< of Buell’s army, arrived at Savanna, and I or- 
he dered him to move up the east bank of the 
me river, to be in a position where he could be 
ine ferried over to Crump’s Landing or Pitts- 
me burg Landing, as occasion required. I had 


learned that General Buell himself would 
be at Savanna the next day, and desired to 
meet me on his arrival. Affairs at Pittsburg 
Landing had been such for several days that 
I did not want to be away during the day. I 
determined, therefore, to take a very early 
breakfast and ride out to meet Buell, and thus 
save time. He had arrived on the evening of 
the sth, but had not advised me of the fact, 
and I was not aware of it until some time 
after. While I was at breakfast, however, heavy 
firing was heard in the direction of Pittsburg 
Landing, and I hastened there, sending a 
hurried note to Buell, informing him of the 
reason why I could not meet him at Savan- 
na. On the way up the river I directed the 
dispatch-boat to run in close to Crump’s 
Landing, so that I could communicate with 
General Lew Wallace. I found him waiting 
on a boat, apparently expecting to see me, 
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PRESENT ASPECT OF PITTSBURG LANDING. 


is here shown. On the hill to the right is seen the flag-staff of the National Cemetery; in the rear and to the 
t store and post-office, where the roads from the landings meet.) 


and I directed him to get his troops in line 
ready to execute any orders he might receive. 
He replied that his troops were already under 
arms and prepared to move. 

Up to that time I had felt by no means cer- 
tain that Crump’s Landing might not be the 
point of attack. On reaching the front, how- 
ever, about 8 a. m., I found that the attack 
on Shiloh was unmistakable, and that noth- 
ing more than a small guard, to protect our 
transports and stores, at Crump’s was needed. 
Captain Baxter, a quartermaster on my staff, 
was accordingly directed to go back and 
order General Wallace to march immediately 
to Pittsburg, by the road nearest the river. 
Captain Baxter made a memorandum of his 
order. About 1 Pp. M., not hearing from Wal- 
lace, and being much in need of reénforce- 
ments, I sent two more of my staff, Colonel 
McPherson and Captain Rowley, to bring 
him up with his division. They reported 
finding him marching toward Purdy, Bethel, 
or some point west from the river, and far- 
ther from Pittsburg by several miles than 
when he started. I never could see, and do 
not now see, why any order was necessary 
further than to direct him to come to Pitts- 
burg Landing, without specifying by what 
route. The road was direct, and near the 
river. Between the two points a bridge had 
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MAJOR-GENERAL LEW WALLACE. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 


BRADY.) 


been built across Snake Creek by our troops, 
at which Wallace’s command had assisted, ex- 
pressly to enable the troops at the two places 
to support each other in case of need. Wal- 
lace did not arrive in time to take part in the 
first day’s fight. General Wallace has since 
claimed that the order delivered to him by 
Captain Baxter was simply to join the right 
of the army, and that the 
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road over which he march- 
ed would have taken him 
to the road from Pittsburg 
to Purdy, where it crosses 
Owl Creek, on the right of 
Sherman ; but this is not 
where I had ordered him 
nor where I wanted him 
to go. Even if he were 
correct as to the wording 
of the order, it was still a 
very unmilitary proceed- 
ing to join the right of the 
army from the flank in- 
stead of from the base. 
His was one of three vet- 
eran divisions that had 
been in battle, and its ab- 
sence was severely felt. 
Later in the war, General 
Wallace would never have 
made the mistake that he 
committed on the 6th of 
April, 1862. I presume 
his idea was that by tak- 
ing the route he did, he 





THE LANDING AT SAVANNA, NINE MILES BELOW (NORTH OF) PITTSBURG LANDING 


(General Grant’s headquarters were in the Che 
been added. The building on the left is a new hotel. 
the bluff, and is much changed since the war.] 





































would be able to come around on the flank 
or rear of the enemy, and thus perform an 
act of heroism that would redound to the 
credit of his command, as well as to the 
benefit of his country. 

Shiloh was a log meeting-house, some two 
or three milesfrom Pittsburg Landing, and on 
the ridge which divides the waters of Snake 
and Lick creeks, the former emptying into the 
Tennessee just north of Pittsburg Landing, 
and the latter south. Shiloh was the key to 
our position, and was held by Sherman. His 
division was at that time wholly raw, no part 
of it ever having been in an engagement; 
but I thought this deficiency was more than 
made up by the superiority of the commander. 
McClernand was on Sherman’s left, with 
troops that had been engaged at Forts Henry 
and Donelson, and were therefore veterans 
so far as Western troops had become such at 
that stage of the war. Next to McClernand 
came Prentiss, with a raw division, and on 
the extreme left, Stuart, with one brigade of 
Sherman’s division. Hurlbut was in rear of 
Prentiss, massed, and in reserve at the time 
of the onset. The division of General C. F. 
Smith was on the right, and in reserve. Gen- 
eral Smith was sick in bed at Savanna, some 
nine miles below, but in hearing of our guns. 
His services on those two eventful days would 
no doubt have been of inestimable value had 
his health permitted his presence. The com- 
mand of his division devolved upon Brigadier- 
General W. H. L. Wallace, a most estimable 





mansion, on the right; the portico has since 
¢ town lies about a quarter of a mile back from 















and able officer,—a veteran, too, for he had 
served a year in the Mexican war, and had 
been with his command at Henry and Donel- 
son. Wallace was mortally wounded in the 
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also considerable underbrush. A number of 
attempts were made by the enemy to turn our 
right flank, where Sherman was posted, but 
every effort was repulsed with heavy loss. But 
the front attack was 
kept up so vigorously 
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first day’s engagement, and with the change 
of commanders thus necessarily effected in the 
heat of battle, the efficiency of his division 
was much weakened. 

The position of our troops, as here de- 
scribed, made a continuous line from Lick 
Creek, on the left, to Owl Creek, a branch 
of Snake Creek, on the right, facing nearly 
south, and possibly a little west. The water 
in all these streams was very high at the time, 
and contributed to protect our flanks. The 
enemy was compelled, therefore, to attack 
directly in front. This he did with great vigor, 
inflicting heavy losses on the Federal side, but 
suffering much heavier on his own. 

The Confederate assaults were made with 
such disregard of losses on their own side, 
that our line of tents soon fell into their hands. 
The ground on which the battle was fought 
was undulating, heavily timbered, with scat- 
tered clearings, the woods giving some protec- 
tion to the troops on both sides. There was 

















































that, to prevent the 
success of these at- 
tempts to get on our 
flanks, the Federal 
troops were com- 
pelled several times 
to take positions to 
the rear, nearer Pitts- 
burg Landing. When 
the firing ceased at 
night, the Federal line 
was more than a mile 





in rear of the position it had occupied in the 
morning. 

In one of the backward moves, on the 6th, 
the division commanded by General Prentiss 


did not fall back with the others. This left his 
flanks exposed, which ‘enabled the enemy to 
capture him, with about 2200 of his officers 
and men. General Badeau gives four o’clock 
of the 6th as about the time this capture took 
place. He may be right as to the time, but 
my recollection is that the hour was later. 
General Prentiss himself gave the hour as 
5:30. I was with him, as I was with each 
of the division commanders that day, several 
times, and my recollection is that the last 
time I was with him was about half-past four, 
when his division was standing up firmly, and 
the general was as cool as if he had been ex- 
pecting victory. But no matter whether it was 
four or later, the story that he and his com- 
mand were surprised and captured in their 
camps is without any foundation whatever. 
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If it had been true, as currently reported at the 
time, and yet believed by thousands of peo- 
ple, that Prentiss and his division had been cap- 
tured in their beds, there would not have been 
an all-day struggle, with the loss of thousands 
killed and wounded on the Confederate side. 
With this single exception, for a few 
minutes, after the capture of Prentiss, a 
continuous and unbroken line was main- 
tained all day from Snake Creek or its tribu-. 
taries on the right to Lick Creek or the Ten- 
nessee on the left, above Pittsburg. There 
was no hour during the day when there was not 
heavy firing and generally hard fighting at some 
point on the line, but seldom at all points at 
the same time. It was a case of Southern 
dash against Northern pluck and endurance. 
Three of the five divisions engaged the first 
day at Shiloh were entirely raw, and many 
of them had only received their arms on the 
way from their States to the field. Many 
of them had arrived but a day or two before, 
and were hardly able to load their muskets 
according to the manual. Their officers were 
equally ignorant of their duties. Under these 
circumstances, it is not astonishing that many 
of the regiments broke at the first fire. In 
two cases, as I now remember, the colonels 
led their regiments from the field on first hear- 
ing the whistle of the enemy’s bullets. In 
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these cases the colonels were constitutional 
cowards, unfit for any military position. But 
not so the officers and men led out of danger 
by them. Better troops never went upon a 
battle-field than many of these officers and 
men afterward proved themselves to be, who 
fled, panic-stricken, at the first whistle of 
bullets and shell at Shiloh. 

During the whole of the first day I was 
continuously engaged in passing from one 
part of the field to another, giving directions 
to division commanders. In thus moving 
along the line, however, I never deemed it 
important to stay long with Sherman. Al- 
though his troops were then under fire for the 
first time, their commander, by his constant 
presence with them, inspired a confidence in 
officers and men that enabled them to render 
services on that bloody battle-field worthy of 
the best of veterans. McClernand was next 
to Sherman, and the hardest fighting was in 
front of these two divisions. McClernand 
told me himself on that day, the 6th, that he 
profited much by having so able a comman- 
der supporting him. A casualty to Sherman 
that would have taken him from the field that 
day would have been a sad one for the troops 
engaged at Shiloh. And how near we came 
to this! On the 6th Sherman was shot twice, 
once in the hand, once in the shoulder, the 





BRIDGE OVER SNAKE CREEK BY WHICH GENERAL LEW WALLACE’S TROOPS REACHED THE FIELD SUNDAY EVENING. 
[Pittsburg Landing is nearly two miles to the left. Owl Creek empties from the left into Snake Creek, a short distance above the bridge. } 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL PLAN OF THE BATTLE-FIELD, FROM THE OFFICIAL MAP. 
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ball cutting his coat and making a slight 
wound, and a third ball passed through his 
hat. In addition to this he had several horses 
shot during the day. 

The nature of this battle was such that 
cavalry could not be used in front; I therefore 
formed ours into line, in rear, to stop strag- 
glers, of whom there were many. When there 
would be enough of them to make a show, 
and after they had recovered from their fright, 
they would be sent to reénforce some part of 
the line which needed support, without regard 
to their companies, regiments, or brigades. 

On one occasion during the day, I rode 
back as far as the river and met General 
Buell, who had just arrived; I do not remem- 
ber the hour of the day, but at that time 
there probably were as many as four or five 
thousand stragglers lying under cover of the 
river bluff, panic-stricken, most of whom 
would have been shot where they lay, with- 
out resistance, before they would have taken 
muskets and marched to the front to protect 
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themselves. The meeting between Genera] 
Buell and myself was on the dispatch-boat used 
to run between the landing and Savanna. It 
was but brief, and related specially to his get. 
ting his troops over the river. As we left the 
boat together, Buell’s attention was attracted 
by the men lying under cover of the river bank. 
I saw him berating them and trying to shame 
them into joining their regiments. He even 
threatened them with shells from the gun- 
boats near by. But it was all to no effect. 
Most of these men afterward proved them- 
selves as gallant as any of those who saved 
the battle from which they had deserted. | 
have no doubt that this sight impressed Gen- 
eral Buell with the idea that a line of retreat 
would be a good thing just then. If he had 
come in by the front instead of through the 
stragglers in the rear, he would have thought 
and felt differently. Could he have come 
through the Confederate rear, he would have 
witnessed there a scene similar to that at our 
own. The distant rear of an army engaged 








CONFEDERATE CHARGE UPON PRENTISS’S CAMP ON SUNDAY MORNING. 


(Of the capture of General Prentiss’s camp, Colonel Francis Quinn (Twelfth ye 
The firing grew closer am 

y General Prentiss, and immediately advanced in line about 

Volley after volley was given and returz 

were too heavy for our forces. J could see to the right and left. They were visible in line, and every hill-top 
were advancing, in not only one, but several lines of battle. 
al h no regular line was formed, yet from behind every tree a deadly fire was poured out upon the enemy, which held them in check for about 
i their assistance, they advanced furiously upon our camp, and we were forced again to give way. 
this time we lost four pieces of artillery. The division fell back about one half-mile, very much scattered and broken. Here we were posted, being 


“ About daylight the dead and wounded began to be brought in. 


was upon us. The division was ordered into line of battle 
tents, where the enemy were met in short-firing distance. 
was manifest the 
one half-hour, when re@nforcements coming to 


drawn up in line behind a dense clump of bushes.” —ED.] 
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in battle is not the best place from which to 
judge correctly what is going on in front. In 
fact, later in the war, while occupying the 
country between the Tennessee and the Mis- 
sissippi, I learned that the panic in the Con- 
federate lines had not differed much from that 
within our own. Some of the country peo- 
ple estimated the stragglers from Johnston’s 
army as high as 20,000. Of course, this was 
an exaggeration. 

The situation at the close of the first day was 
as follows: Extending from the topof the bluff 

Vou. XXIX.— 58. 


just south of the log-house which stood at 
Pittsburg Landing, Colonel J. D. Webster, of 
my staff, had arranged twenty or more pieces 
of artillery facing south, or up the river. This 
line of artillery was on the crest of a hill over- 
looking a deep ravine opening into the Ten- 
nessee. Hurlbut, with his division intact, was 
on the right of this artillery, extending west 
and possibly a little north. McClernand came 
next in the general line, looking more to the 
west. His division was complete in its organ- 
ization and ready for any duty. Sherman came 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN C. BRECKENRIDGE. (FROM PHOTO- 
GRAPH BY GEO. S. COOK.) 


next, his right extending to Snake Creek. His 
command, like the other two, was complete in 
its organization and ready, like its chief, for 
any service it might be called upon to render. 
All three divisions were, as a matter of course, 
more or less shattered and depleted in num- 
bers from the terrible battle of the day. The 
division of W. H. L. Wallace, as much from the 
disorder arising from changes of division and 
brigade commanders, under heavy fire, as from 
any other cause, had lost its organization, and 
did not occupy a place in the line as a division. 
Prentiss’s command was gone as a division, 
many of its members having been killed, 
wounded, or captured. But it had rendered 
valiant service before its final dispersal, and 
had contributed a good share to the defense 
of Shiloh. 

There was, I have said, a deep ravine in 
front of our left. The Tennessee River was 
very high at that time, and there was water 
to a considerable depth in the ravine. Here 
the enemy made a last desperate effort to 
turn our flank, but were repelled. The gun- 
boats Zyler and Lexington, Gwin and Shirk 
commanding, with the artillery under Webster, 
aided the army and effectually checked their 
further progress. Before any of Buell’s 
troops had reached the west bank of the 
Tennessee, firing had almost entirely ceased ; 
anything like an attempt on the part of 
the enemy to advance had absolutely ceased. 


There was some artillery firing from an un- 
seen enemy, some of his shells passing be- 
yond us; but I do not remember that there 
was the whistle of a single musket-ball heard. 
As Buell’s troops arrived in the dusk, General 
Buell marched several of his regiments part 
way down the face of the hill, where they fired 
briskly for some minutes, but I do not think 
a single man engaged in this firing received 
an injury ; the attack had spent its force. 

General Lew Wallace arrived after firing 
had ceased for the day, and was placed on the 
right. Thus night came, Wallace came, and 
the advance of Nelson’s division came, but 
none—except night —in time to be of material 
service to the gallant men who saved Shiloh 
on that first day, against large odds. Buell’s 
loss on the first day was two men killed and 
one wounded, all members of the Thirty-sixth 
Indiana infantry. The presence of two or three 
regiments of his army on the west bank before 
firing ceased had not the slightest effect in 
preventing the capture of Pittsburg Landing. 

So confident was I before firing had ceased 
on the 6th that the next day would bring 
victory to our arms if we could only take the 
initiative, that I visited each division com- 
mander in person before any reénforcements 
had reached the field. I directed them to throw 
out heavy lines of skirmishers in the morning 
as soon as they could see, and push them 
forward until they found the enemy, follow- 
ing with their entire divisions in supporting 
distance, and to engage the enemy as soon as 
found. To Sherman I told the story of the 
assault at Fort Donelson, and said that the 
same tactics would win at Shiloh. Victory 
was assured when Wallace arrived with his 
division of five thousand effective veterans, 
even if there had been no other support. The 
enemy received no reénforcements. He had 
suffered heavy losses in killed, wounded, and 
straggling, and his commander, General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, was dead. I was glad, how- 
ever, to see the reénforcements of Buell and 
credit them with doing all there was for them to 
do. During the night of the 6th the remainder 
of Nelson’s division, Buell’s army, crossed 
the river, and were ready to advance in the 
morning, forming the left wing. Two other 
divisions, Crittenden’s and McCook’s, came 
up the river from Savanna in the transports, 
and were on the west bank early on the 7th. 
Buell commanded them in person. My com- 
mand was thus nearly doubled in numbers 
and efficiency. 

During the night rain fell in torrents, and 
our troops were exposed to the storm without 
shelter. I made my headquarters under a tree 
a few hundred yards back from the river bank. 
My ankle was so much swollen from the fall of 
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my horse the Friday night preceding, and the 
bruise was so painful, that I could get no rest. 
The drenching rain would have precluded the 
possibility of sleep, without this additional 
cause. Some time after midnight, growing 
restive under the storm and the contin- 
uous pain, I moved back to the log-house 
on the bank. This had been taken as a hos- 
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or an arm amputated, as the case might 
require, and everything being done to save 
life or alleviate suffering. The sight was 
more unendurable than encountering the 
rebel fire, and I returned to my tree in the 
rain. 

The advance on the morning of the 7th 
developed the enemy in the camps occupied 
by our troops before the battle began, more 
than a mile back from the most advanced 
position of the Confederates on the day before. 
It is known now that the enemy had not yet 
become informed of the arrival of Buell’s com- 
mand. Possibly they fell back to get the shel- 
ter of our tents during the rain, and also to 
get away from the shells that were dropped 
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upon them by the gun-boats every fifteen 
minutes during the night. 

The position of the Federal troops on the 
morning of the 7th was as follows: General 
Lew Wallace on the right, Sherman to his 
left; then McClernand, and then Hurlbut. 
Nelson, of Buell’s army, was on our extreme 
left, next to the river; Crittenden was next 
in line after Nelson, and on his right; McCook 
followed, and formed the extreme right of 





FORD WHERE THE HAMBURGH ROAD CROSSES LICK CREEK, LOOKING FROM COLONEL ST UART’S POSITION ON THE FEDERAL LEFT. 


[Lick Creek at this point was fordable on the first day of the battle, but the rains on Sunday night rendered it impassable on the second day.) 


Buell’s command. My old command thus 
formed the right wing, while the troops di- 
rectly under Buell constituted the left wing 
of the army. These relative positions were re- 
tained during the entire day, or until the 
enemy was driven from the field. 

In a very short time the battle became 
general all along the line. This day every- 
thing was favorable to the Federal side. We 
now had become the attacking party. The 
enemy was driven back all day, as we had 
been the day before, until finally he beat a 
precipitate retreat. The last point held by 
him was near the road from the landing 
to Corinth, on the left of Sherman and 
right of McClernand. About three o’clock, 
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being near that point, and seeing that the 
enemy was giving way everywhere else, I 
gathered up a couple of regiments, or parts 
of regiments, from troops near by, formed 
them in line of battle and marched them 
forward, going in front myself to prevent 
premature or long-range firing. At this point 
there was a clearing between us and the en- 
emy favorable for charging, although ex- 
posed. I knew the enemy were ready to break, 
and only wanted a little encouragement from 
us to go quickly and join their friends who 
had started earlier. After marching to within 
musket-range, I stopped and let the troops 
pass. The command, Charge, was given, and 
was executed with loud cheers, and with a run, 
when the last of the enemy broke. 

During this second day I had been moving 
from right to left and back, to see for myself 
the progress made. In the early part of the 
afternoon, while riding with Colonel Mc- 
Pherson and Major Hawkins, then my chief 
commissary, we got beyond the left of our 
troops. We were moving along the northern 
edge of a clearing, very leisurely, toward the 


river above the landing. There did not ap- 
pear to be an enemy to our right, until sud- 
denly a battery with musketry opened upon 
us from the edge of the woods on the other 
side of the clearing. The shells and balls 
whistled about our ears very fast for about a 
minute. I donot think it took us longer than 
that to get out of range and out of sight. In 
the sudden start we made, Major Hawkins 
lost his hat. He did not stop to pick it up. 
When we arrived at a perfectly safe position 
we halted to take an account of damages. 
McPherson’s horse was panting as if ready 
to drop. On examination it was found that 
a ball had struck him forward of the flank 
just back of the saddle, and had gone entirely 
through. In a few minutes the poor beast 
dropped dead ; he had given no sign of injury 
until we came toastop. A ball had struck the 
metal scabbard of my sword, just below the 
hilt, and broken it nearly off ; before the battle 
was over, it had broken off entirely. There 
were three of us: one had lost a horse, killed, 
one a hat, and one a sword-scabbard. All 
were thankful that it was no worse. 





A FEDERAL BATTERY SURPRISED WHILE RETIRING IN GOOD ORDER, (SEE PAGE 633.) 




















After the rain of the night before and the 
frequent and heavy rains for some days pre- 
vious, the roads were almost impassable. The 
enemy, carrying his artillery and supply trains 
over them in his retreat, made them still 
worse for troops following. I wanted to pur- 
sue, but had not the heart to order the men 
who had fought desperately for two days, ly- 
ing in the mud and rain whenever not fight- 
ing, and I did not feel disposed to positively 
order Buell, or any part of his command, to 
pursue. Although the senior in rank at the 
time, I had been so only a few weeks. Buell 
was, and had been for some time past, a 
department commander, while I only com- 
manded a district. I did not meet Buell in 
person until too late to get troops ready and 
pursue with effect ; but had I seen him at the 
moment of the last charge, I should have at 
least requested him to follow. 

The enemy had hardly started in retreat 
from his last position, when, looking back 
toward the river, I saw a division of troops 
coming up in beautiful order, as if going on 
parade or review. The commander was at 
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PRESENT ASPECT OF THE OLD HAMBURGH ROAD (TO THE LEFT OF THE NEW ROAD) 
NEST.”— SEE NOTE UNDER MAP, PAGE 599; ALSO SEE PAGE 625. 


WHICH LED UP TO “THE HORNETS’ 


the head of the column, and the staff seemed 
to be disposed about as they would have 
been had they been going on parade. When 
the head of the column came near where I 
was standing, it was halted, and the com- 
manding officer, General A. McD. McCook, 
rode up to where I was and appealed to me 
not to send his division any farther, saying 
that they were worn ‘out with marching and 
fighting. This division had marched on the 
6th from a point ten or twelve miles east of 
Savanna, over bad roads. The men had also 
lost rest during the night while crossing the 
Tennessee, and had been engaged in the battle 
of the 7th. It was not, however, the rank and 
file or the junior officers who asked to be ex- 
cused, but the division commander. I rode 
forward several miles the day after the bat- 
tle, and found that the enemy had dropped 
much, if not all, of their provisions, some am- 
munition, and the extra wheels of their cais- 
sons, lightening their loads to enable them to 
get off their guns. About five miles out we 
found their field hospital abandoned. An im- 
mediate pursuit must have resulted in the cap- 
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ture of a considerable number of prisoners and 
probably some guns. 

Shiloh was the most severe battle fought at 
the West during the war, and but few in the 
East equaled it for hard, determined fighting. 
I saw an open field, in our possession on the 
second day, over which the Confederates had 
made repeated charges the day before, so 
covered with dead that it would have been 
possible to walk across the clearing, in any 
direction, stepping on dead bodies, without a 
foot touching the ground. On our side Fed- 
eral and Confederate were mingled together in 
about equal proportions ; but on the remain- 
der of the field nearly all were Confederates. 
On one part, which had evidently not been 
plowed for several years, probably because 
the land was poor, bushes had grown’ up, 
some to the height of eight or ten feet. There 
was not one of these left standing unpierced 
by bullets. The smaller ones were all cut 
down. 

Contrary to all my experience up to that 
time, and to the experience of the army I was 
then commanding, we were on the defensive. 
We were without intrenchments or defensive 


STRAGGLERS ON THE WAY TO THE LANDING, 
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advantages of any sort, and more than half 
the army engaged the first day was without 
experience or even drill as soldiers. The offi- 
cers with them, except the division command. 
ers, and possibly two or three of the brigade 
commanders, were equally inexperienced in 
war. The result was a Union victory that gave 
the men who achieved it great confidence in 
themselves ever after. 

The enemy fought bravely, but they had 
started out to defeat and destroy an army 
and capture a position. They failed in both, 
with very heavy loss in killed and wounded, 
and must have gone back discouraged and 
convinced that the “ Yankee” was not an 
enemy to be despised. 

After the battle I gave verbal instructions 
to division commanders to let the regiments 
send out parties to bury their own dead, and 
to detail parties, under commissioned officers 
from each division, to bury the Confederate 
dead in their respective fronts, and to report 
the numbers so buried. The latter part of 
these instructions was not carried out by all; 
but they were by those sent from Sherman's 
division, and by some of the parties sent out 
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[Above this ravine, near the Landing, the Federal reserve ai 
about sunset, 


by McClernand. The heaviest loss sustained 
by the enemy was in front of these two divis- 
ions. 

The criticism has often been made that the 
Union troops should have been intrenched 
at Shiloh. But up to that time the pick and 
spade had been but little resorted to at the 
West. I had, however, taken this subject un- 
der consideration soon after reassuming com- 
mand in the field. McPherson, my only military 
engineer, had been directed to lay out a line 
to intrench. He did so, but reported that it 
would have to be made in rear of the line of 
encampment as it then ran. The new line, 
while it would be nearer the river, was yet 
too far away from the Tennessee, or even 
from the creeks, to be easily supplied with 
water from them ; and in case of attack, these 
creeks would be in the hands of the enemy. 
But, besides this, the troops with me, officers 
and men, needed discipline and drill more 
than they did experience with the pick, 
shovel, and axe. Reénforcements were arriv- 
ing almost daily, composed of troops that 
had been hastily thrown together into com- 
panies and regiments — fragments of incom- 
plete organizations, the men and officers 
strangers toeach other. Under all these circum- 
stances I concluded that drill and discipline 
were worth more to our men than fortifications. 


‘CHECKING THE CONFEDERATE ADVANCE 
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ON THE EVENING OF THE FIRST DAY. 


and it was on this line the Confederate advance was checked, 


rtillery was posted, 
Sunday evening. The Confederates then fell back, and bivouacked in the Federal camps.— See page 601. | 


General Buell was a brave, intelligent offi- 
cer, with as much professional pride and am- 
bition of a commendable sort as I ever knew. 
I had been two years at West Point with 
him, and had served with him afterward, in 
garrison and in the Mexican war, several years 
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more. He was not given in early life or in ma- 
ture years to forming intimate acquaintances. 
He was studious by habit, and commanded the 
confidence and respect of all who knew him. 
He was a strict disciplinarian, and perhaps 
did not distinguish sufficiently the difference 
between the volunteer who “ enlisted for the 
war” and the soldier who serves in time of 
peace. One system embraced men who risked 
life for a principle, and often men of social 
standing, competence, or wealth, and inde- 
pendence of character. The other includes, 
as a rule, only men who could not do as well 
in any other occupation. General Buell be- 
came an object of harsh criticism later, some 
going so far as to challenge his loyalty. No 
one who knew him ever believed him capable 
of a dishonorable act, and nothing could be 
more dishonorable than to accept high rank 
and command in war and then betray his 
trust. When I came into command of the 
army, in 1864, I requested the Secretary of 
War to restore General Buell to duty. 

After the war, during the summer of 1865, 
I travel- 
ed con- 
siderably 
through 
the North 
and was 
every- 
where 
met -b y 
large 
numbers 
of peo- 
ple. Ev- 
ery one 

















BUELL’S TROOPS DEBARKING AT PITTSBURG LANDING, SUNDAY NIGHT. 
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had his opinion about the manner in which 
the war hac been conducted; who among 
the generals had failed, how, and why. Cor- 
respondents of the press were ever on hand 
to hear every word dropped, and were not 
always disposed to report correctly what 
did not confirm their preconceived notior 
either about the conduct of the war or 
the individuals concerned in it. The oppor- 
tunity frequently occurred for me to defend 
General Buell against what I believed to 
be most unjust charges. On one occasion 
a correspondent put in my mouth the very 
charge I had so often refuted — of.disloyalty. 
This brought from General Buell a very s 
vere retort, which I saw in the New York 
“ World” some time before I received the 
letter itself. I could very well understand his 
grievance at seeing untrue and disgraceful 
charges apparently sustained by an officer 
who, at the time, was at the head of the army. 
I replied to him, but not through the press. | 
kept no copy of my letter, nor did I ever see 
it in print, neither did I receive an answer. 

General Albert Sidney J ohnston commanded 
the Confederate forces until disabled by a 
wound in the afternoon of the first day. 
His wound, as I understood afterward, was not 
necessarily fatal, or even dangerous. But he 
was'a man who would not abandon what he 
deemed an important trust in the face of dan- 
ger, and consequently continued in the sad- 
dle, commanding, until so exhausted by the 
loss of blood that he had to be taken from 
his horse, and soon after died. The news 
was not long in reaching our side, and, | 
suppose, was quite an encouragement to the 
Federal soldiers. I had known Johnston 
slightly in the Mexican 
war, and later as an 
officer in the regular 
army. He was a man 
of high character and 
ability. His contem- 
poraries at West Point, 
and officers generally 
who came to know 
him personally later, 
and who remained on 
our side, expected him 
to prove the most for- 
midable man to meet, 
that the Confederacy 
would produce. Noth- 
ing occurred in his 
brief command of an 
army to prove or dis- 
prove the high esti- 
mate that had been 
placed upon his mili- 
tary ability. 
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THE BATTLE OF SHILOH. 


General Beauregard was next in rank to 
Johnston, and succeeded to the command, 
which he retained to the close of the battle 
and during the subsequent retreat on Cor- 
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eventual defeat of the enemy, although I was 
disappointed that reénforcements so near at 
hand did not arrive at an earlier hour. 

The Confederates fought with courage at 
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inth, as well as in the siege of that place. His 
tactics have been severely criticised by Con- 
federate writers, but I do not believe his fallen 
chief could have done any better under the 
circumstances. Some of these critics claim 
that Shiloh was won when Johnston fell, and 
that if he had not fallen the army under me 
would have been annihilated or captured. //s 
defeated the Confederates at Shiloh. There is 
little doubt that we should have been disgrace- 
fully beaten #f all the shells and bullets fired by 
us had passed harmlessly over the enemy, and 
if all of theirs had taken effect. Command- 
ing generals are liable to be killed during en- 
gagements ; and the fact that when he was 
shot Johnston was leading a brigade to induce 
it to make a charge which had been repeat- 
edly ordered, is evidence that there was neither 
the universal demoralization on our side nor 
the unbounded confidence on theirs which 
has been claimed. There was, in fact, no 
hour during the day when I doubted the 
VoL. XXIX.—sg. 


Shiloh, but the particular skill claimed I could 
not, and still cannot, see; though there is 
nothing to criticise except the claims put for- 
ward for it since. But the Confederate claim- 
ants for superiority in strategy, superiority in 
generalship, and superiority in dash and prow- 
ess are not so unjust to the Federal troops 
engaged at Shiloh as are many Northern wnit- 
ers. The troops on both sides were American, 
and united they need not fear any foreign foe. 
It is possible that the Southern man started in 
with a little more dash than nis Northern broth- 
er; but he was correspondingly less enduring. 

The endeavor of the enemy on the first day 
was simply to hurl their men against ours — 
first at one point, then at another, sometimes 
at several points at once. This they did with 
daring and energy, until at night the rebel 
troops were worn out. Our effort during the 
same time was to be prepared to resist assaults 
wherever made. The object of the Confeder- 
ates on the second day was to get away with 
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THE LAST STAND MADE BY THE 


General Beauregard at Shiloh Chapel sending his aides to the corps commanders with orders to begin the retreat. 
The tents are part of Sherman's camp which was reoccupied by him Monday evening.) 


on Monday (see page 633). 


as much of their army and material as possi- 
ble. Ours then was to drive them from our 
front, and to capture or destroy as great a 
part as possible of their men and material. 
We were successful in driving them back, but 
not so successful in captures as if further pur- 
suit could have been made. But as it was, 
we captured or recaptured on the second day 
about as much artillery as we lost on the first; 
and, leaving out the one great capture of 
Prentiss, we took more prisoners on Monday 
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CONFEDERATE LINE. 


This was at two o'clock 


than the enemy gained from us on Sunday. 
On the 6th Sherman lost seven pieces of 
artillery, McClernand six, Prentiss eight, and 
Hurlbut two batteries. On the 7th Sherman 
captured seven guns, McClernand three, and 
the Army of the Ohio twenty. 

The effective strength of the Union force 
on the morning of the 6th was 33,000 at 
Shiloh. Lew Wallace brought 5000 more after 
nightfall. Beauregard reported the enemy's 
strength at 40,955. According to the custom 
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(FROM PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 


of enumeration in the South, this number prob- 
ably excluded every man enlisted as musician, 
or detailed as guard or nurse, and all com- 
missioned officers,— everybody who did not 
carry a musket or serve a cannon. With us 
everybody in the field receiving pay from the 
Government is counted. Excluding the troops 


BY GEORGE Ss. COOK, 1863.) 


who fled, panic-stricken, before they had fired 
a shot, there was not a time during the 
6th when we had more than 25,000 men 
in line. On the 7th Buell brought 20,000 
more. Of his remaining two divisions, 
Thomas’s did not reach the field during 
the engagement; Wood’s arrived before 
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firing had ceased, but not in time to be of 
much service. 

Our loss in the two-days’ fight was 1754 
killed, 8408 wounded, and 2885 missing. 
Of these, 2103 were in the army of the Ohio. 
Beauregard reported a total loss of 10,699, 
of whom 1728 were killed, 8012 wounded, 
and 957 missing. This estimate must be in- 
correct. We buried, by actual count, more of 
the enemy’s dead in front of the divisions of 
McClernand and Sherman alone than here re- 
ported, and 4000 was the estimate of the 
burial parties for the whole field. Beauregard 
reports the Confederate force on the 6th at 
over 40,000, and their total loss during the 
two days at 10,699; and at the same time 
declares that he could put only 20,000 men 
in battle on the morning of the 7th. 

The navy gave a hearty support to the 
army at Shiloh, as indeed it always did, both 
before and subsequently, when I was in com- 
mand. The nature of the ground was such, 
however, that on this occasion it could do 
nothing in aid of the troops until sundown 
on the first day. The country was broken 
and heavily timbered, cutting off all view of 





CAPTURE OF A CONFEDERATE BATTERY. 


1 report that while qqnaliing orders on the Purd: 
Eighteenth (Illinois) to take a rebel battery wi 


Colonel Robert H. Sturgess (Eighth Illinois Infantry) says in his officia’ 

fight, “* General Crittenden ordered the Eighth and 

endeavored to capture, but had been driven back with heavy loss. The men received 4 

his guns and retreated => woods. My color-bearer rushed up and planted his colors on one of 
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the battle from the river, so that friends 
would be as much in danger from fire from 
the gun-boats as the foe. But about sun- 
down, when the Federal troops were back 
in their last position, the right of the enem) 
was near the river and exposed to the fire 
of the two gun-boats, which was delivered 
with vigor and effect. After nightfall, when 
firing had entirely ceased on land, the com- 
mander of the fleet informed himself, proxi- 
mately, of the position of our troops, anc 
suggested the idea of dropping a shell within 
the lines of the enemy every fifteen minutes 
during the night. This was done with effect, 
as is proved by the Confederate reports. 

Up to the battle of Shiloh, I, as well as 
thousands of other citizens, believed that the 
rebellion against the Government would col- 
lapse suddenly and soon if a decisive victory 
could be gained over any of its armies. Donel 
son and Henry were such victories. An army 
of more than 25,000 men was captured or 
destroyed. Bowling Green, Columbus, and 
Hickman, Kentucky, fell in consequence ; 
Clarkesville and Nashville, Tennessee, with 
an immense amount of stores, also fell into 


road, during the morn 
h some regiment had 
the order with a cheer, and charged on a double-quick 





our hands. The Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers, from their mouths to the head of navi- 
gation, were secured. But when Confederate 
armies were collected which not only attempted 
to hold a line farther south, from Memphis to 
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Chattanooga, and Knoxville, and on to the 
Atlantic, but assumed the offensive, and made 
such a gallant effort to regain what had been 
lost, then, indeed, I gave up all idea of saving 
the Union except by complete conquest. Up 
to that time it had been the policy of our army, 
certainly of that portion commanded by me, 
to protect the property of the citizens whose 
territory was invaded, without regard to their 
sentiments, whether Union or Secession. After 
this, however, I regarded it as humane to both 
sides to protect the persons of those found at 
their homes, but to consume everything that 
could be used to support or supply armies. 
Protection was still continued over such sup- 
plies as were within lines held by us, and 
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which we expected to continue to hold. But 
such supplies within the reach of Confederate 
armies I regarded as much contraband as 
arms or ordnance stores, Their destruction 
was accomplished without bloodshed, and 





OF LOUVISIANA—KILLED NEAK KENESAW MOUNTAIN, IN JUNE, 1864. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MORSE.) 


tended to the same result as the destruction 
of armies. I continued this policy to the close 
of the war. Promiscuous pillaging, however, 
was discouraged and punished. Instructions 
were always given to take provisionsand forage 
under the direction of commissioned officers, 
who should give receipts to owners, if at home, 
and turn the property over to officers of the 
quartermaster or commissary departments ; to 
be issued as if furnished from our Northern 
depots. But much was destroyed without re- 
ceipts to owners, which could not be brought 
within. our lines, and would otherwise have 
gone to the support of secession and rebellion. 

This policy, I believe, exercised a material 
influence in hastening the end. 


U. S. Grant. 
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ALPERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON AT THE AGE OF 35. 
FROM A MINIATURE BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, PAINTED IN 
LOUISVILLE, KY., IN 1838 OR 1839. 

i he E appearance of General Johnston 

before the war is described as both 
commanding and attractive. In some respects 
the bust of Alexander Hamilton is the best 
extant likeness of him, a resemblance very 
frequently remarked. His cheek-bones were 
rather high, and his nose gave him a Scotch 
look. His chin was delicate and handsome; 
his teeth white and regular; and his mouth 
square and firm. In the portrait by Bush taken 
about this time, his lips seem rather full, but 
as they are best remembered, they were some- 
what thin and very firmly set. Light-brown 
hair clustered over a noble forehead, and from 
under heavy brows his deep-set but clear, 
steady eyes looked straight at you with a 
regard kind and sincere, yet penetrating. In 
repose his eyes were as blue as the sky, but 
in excitement they flashed to a steel-gray, 
and exerted, a remarkable power over men. 
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General Johnston was of New England descent, though both he and his mother were of pioneer stock, 
entucky. His father was the village physician. He was born February 3d, 1803, in Mason 
































He was six feet and an inch in height, of 
about one hundred and eighty pounds weight, 
straight as an arrow, with broad, square shoul- 
ders and a massive chest. He was strong and 
active, and his bearing was essentially military. 

During the angry political strife which 
preceded the contest of arms, General John- 
ston remained silent, stern, and sorrowful. He 
determined to stand at his post in San Fran- 
cisco, performing his full duty as an officer of 
the United States, until events should require 
a decisionas to his course. When Texas — his 
adopted State— passed the ordinance of seces- 
sion from the Union, the alternative was pre- 
sented, and, on the day he heard the news, he 
resigned his commission in the army. He kept 
the fact concealed, however, lest it might stir 
up disaffection among the turbulent population 
of the Pacific coast. He said, “ I shall do my 
duty to the last, and when absolved, shall take 
my course.” All honest and competent wit- 
nesses now accord that he carried out this pur- 
pose in letter and spirit. General Sumner, who 
relieved him, reported that he found him 
“ carrying out the orders of the Government.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s administration treated Gen- 
eral Johnston with a distrust which wounded 
his pride to the quick, but afterward made such 
amends as it could, by sending him a major- 
general’s commission. He was also assured 
through confidential sources that he would 
receive the highest command in the Federal 
army. (See p. 634.—Ep.) But he declined 
to take part against his own people, and 
retired to Los Angeles with the _ inten- 
tion of farming. There he was subjected 
to an irritating surveillance; while at the 


County, Kentucky. He was “a handsome, proud, manly, earnest, and self-reliant boy,” “ grave and thought- 
ful.”” His early education was desaltory, but was continued at Transylvania and at West Point, where he 
evinced superior talents for mathematics, and was graduated in 1826. He was a lieutenant of the Sixth Infantry 
from 1827 to 1834, when he resigned. His only active service during this period was in the Black Hawk war, 
where he won considerable distinction. In 1829 he married Miss Henrietta Preston, who died in 1835. 
In 1836 he joined the army of the young republic of Texas, and rapidly rose to the chief command. In 1839 he 
was secretary of war, and expelled the intruding United States Indians, after two battles on the River Neches. 
He served one campaign in Mexico under General Taylor, and was recommended by that commander as a 
brigadier-general for his conduct at Monterey, but was allowed no command by the Administration. In 1543 
he married Miss Eliza Griffin, and retired to a plantation in Brazoria County, Texas, where he spent 
three years in seclusion and straitened circumstances. In 1849 he was appointed a paymaster by 
President Taylor, and served in Texas until 1855, when he was made Colonel of the Second Cavalry by Pres- 
ident Pierce. In 1857 he conducted the remarkable expedition to Utah, in which he saved the American 
army there from a frightful disaster by his prudence and executive ability. He remained in command in Utah 
until the summer of 1860, which he »Acwnd with his family in Kentucky. In December of that year, he was 
assigned to the command of the Pacific Coast. 

2. For more extended treatment of this subject, see “ The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston,” by 
William Preston Johngton (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1880. Pp. 755.), upon which Colonel Johnston 
has drawn freely in the preparation of this paper. The map on page 621 is reprinted from the same work. 


























































































same time there came across mountain 
and desert the voice of the Southern people 
calling to him for help in their extremity. 
His heart and intellect both recognized their 
claim upon his services, and he obeyed. At 
this time he wrote, “ No one could feel more 
sensibly the calamitous condition of our coun- 
try than myself, and whatever part I may take 
hereafter, it will always be a subject of gratu- 
lation with me that no act of mine ever con- 
tributed to bring it about. I suppose the dif- 
ficulties now will only be adjusted by the 
sword. In my humble judgment, that was not 
the remedy.” 

When he arrived in the new Confederacy, 
his coming was welcomed with a spontaneous 
outburst of popular enthusiasm, and deputa- 
tions from the West preceded him to Rich- 
mond, entreating his assignment to that 
department. President Davis said that he 
regarded his coming as of more worth than 
the accession of an army of 10,000 men; 
and on the roth of September, 1861, he 
was intrusted with the defense of that part 
of the Confederate States which lay west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, except the Gulf 
Coast. His command was imperial in extent, 
and his powers and discretion as large as the 
theory of the Confederate Government per- 
mitted. He lacked nothing except men, 
munitions of war, and the means of obtaining 
them. He had the right to ask for anything, 
and the State Executives had the power to 
withhold everything. 

The Mississippi River divided his depart- 
ment into two distinct theaters of war. West 
of the river, Fremont held Missouri with a 
force of from 60,000 to 80,000 Federals, 
confronted by Price and McCulloch in the 
extreme south-west corner of the State with 
6000 men, and by Hardee in north-east- 
em Arkansas, with about as many raw 
recruits down with camp disease and unable 
tomove. East ofthe Mississippi, the northern 
boundary of Tennessee was barely in his pos- 
session,* and was held under sufferance from 
an enemy who, for various reasons, hesitated 
toadvance. The Mississippi opened the way to 
a ruinous naval invasion unless it could be de- 
fended and held. Grant was at Cairo and Pad- 
ucah with 20,000 men; and Polk had seized 
Columbus, Ky., with about 11,000 Confeder- 
ates, and fortified it to oppose his invasion. 
Tennessee was twice divided : first by the Ten- 
nessee River and then by the Cumberland, both 
of which invited the advance of a hostile force. 
Some small pretense of fortifications had been 
made on both rivers at Forts Henry and 
Donelson, near the boundary line, but prac- 
tically there was nothing to prevent the 


*See map 
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Federal army from capturing Nashville, then 
the most important depot of supplies west 
of the Alleghanies. Hence the immediate and 
pressing question for General Johnston was 
the defense of the Tennessee border. The 
mock neutrality of Kentucky, which had 
served as a paper barrier, was terminated, on 
the 13th of September, by a formal defiance 
from the Union Legislature of Kentucky. 
The United States Government had about 
34,000 volunteers and about 6000 Kentucky 
Home Guards assembled in the State under 
General Robert Anderson, of Fort Sumter 
fame, who had with him such enterprising 
corps commanders as Sherman, Thomas, and 
Nelson. 

The Confederacy had some 4000 ill-armed 
and ill-equipped troops at Cumberland Gap 
under General Zollicofier, guarding the only 
line of railroad communication between Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee, and overawing the 
Union population of East Tennessee. This 
hostile section penetrated the heart of the 
Confederacy like a wedge and flanked and 
weakened General Johnston’s line of defense, 
requiring, as it did, constant vigilance and 
repression. 

Besides Zollicoffer’s force, General Johnston 
found only 4000 men available to protect 
his whole line against 40,000 Federal troops. 
There were, it is true, some 4000 more raw 
recruits in camps of instruction, but they 
were sick and not half armed. Of course he 
might have abandoned the Mississippi River 
to Grant and brought Polk to his aid, but 
he had no thought of this; that would have 
been all that the Federals could have asked. 
The boldest policy seemed to him the best, and 
he resolved on a daring step. On September 
17th he threw forward his whole force of 4000 
men under General Buckner by rail into Ken- 
tucky and seized Bowling Green. It was a mere 
skirmish line to mask his own weakness. But if 
he could maintain it, even temporarily, it gave 
him immense strategic and political advant- 
ages, and, most of all, time,—a prime factor 
in the problem,—time to collect or create 
an army. And then (in spite of some dilettante 
criticism) it gave him a formidable line, with 
Cumberland Gap and Columbus as the ex- 
tremities and Bowling Green as the salient. 

The result more than answered his expec- 
tations. Buckner’s advance produced the 
wildest consternation in the Federal lines. 
Even Sherman, writing thirteen years later, 
speaks of a picket which burned a bridge 
thirty miles from Louisville as a “ division.” 
As late as November 10, 1861, he said: “If 
Johnston chooses, he could march into Louis- 
ville any day.” The effect of the movement 
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was for a time to paralyze the Federal army 
and put it on the defensive. 

General Johnston had made the opportu- 
nity required by the South, if it meant seri- 
ously to maintain its independence. He had 
secured time for preparation ; but it neglected 
the chance, and never recovered it. He at 
once strongly fortified Bowling Green, and 
used every measure to stir up and rally the 
Kentuckians to his standard. He brought 
Hardee with 4000 men from Arkansas, and 
kept his little force in such constant motion 
as to produce the impression of a large army 
menacing an attack. Even before Buckner 
advanced, General Johnston had sent to the 
Southern governors an appeal for arms and a 
call for 50,000 men. Harris, of Tennessee, 
alone responded heartily, and the Govern- 
ment at Richmond seemed unable to reénforce 
him or to arm the troops he had. Many diffi- 
culties embarrassed it, and not half his men 
were armed that winter; while up to the mid- 
dle of November he received only three new 
regiments. General Johnston realized the 
magnitude of the struggle, but the people of 
the South only awoke to it when it was too 
late. Calamity then stirred them to an inef- 
fectual resistance, the heroism of which re- 
moved the reproach of their early vainglory 
and apathy. General Johnston never was 
able to assemble more than 22,000 men at 
Bowling Green, to confront the 100,000 
troops opposed to him on that line. 

The only battle of note that occurred that 
fall was at Belmont, opposite Columbus, in 
which Polk scored a victory over Grant. 
General Johnston wrote as follows to the Sec- 
retary of War, on Christmas-day, from Bowl- 
ing Green: “The pasition of General Zolli- 
coffer on the Cumberland holds in check the 
meditated invasion and hoped-for revolt in 
East Tennessee; but I can neither order 
Zollicoffer to join me here nor withdraw any 
more force from Columbus without imperil- 
ing our communications toward Richmond 
or endangering Tennessee and the Mississippi 
Valley. This I have resolved not to do, bug 
have chosen, on the contrary, to post my in- 
adequate force in such a manner as to hold the 
enemy in check, guard the frontier, and hold 
the Barren npg till the winter terminates 
the campaign; or, if any fault in his movements 
is committed, or his line becomes exposed 
when his force is developed, to attack him as 
opportunity offers.” This sums the situation. 

In January, 1862, General Johnston found 
himself confronted by Halleck in the West, 
and by Buell, who had succeeded Anderson, in 


Kentucky. With the exception of the army un- 
der Curtis in Missouri, about 12,000 strong, 
the whole resources of the North-west, from 
Pennsylvania to the Plains, were turned against 
General Johnston’s lines in Kentucky. Hal- 
leck, with armies at Cairo and Paducah, un- 
der Grant and C. F. Smith, threatened equally 
Columbus, the key of the Mississippi River, 
and the water-lines of the Cumberland and 
Tennessee, with their defenses, at Forts Donel- 
son and Henry.* Buell’s right wing also men- 
aced Donelson and Henry, while his center was 
directed against Bowling Green, and his left was 
advancing against Zollicoffer at Mill Spring, 
on the upper Cumberland. If this last-named 
position could be forced, the way seemed open 
to East Tennessee on the one hand, and to 
Nashville on the other. 

The campaign opened with the defeat of 
the Confederates under Crittenden and Zolli- 
coffer, January 19, 1862, by General Thomas 
at Mill Spring. The fighting was forced by the 
Confederates, but the whole affair was in dis- 
regard of General Johnston's orders. The loss 
was not severe, but it ended in a rout which 
left General Johnston’s right flank exposed. 

There has been much discussion as to who 
originated the movement up the Tennessee 
River. Grant made it, and it made Grant. It 
was obvious enough to all the leaders on both 
sides. Great efforts were made to guard against 
it, but the popular fatuity and apathy pre- 
vented adequate preparations. It was only 
one of a number of possible and equally fatal 
movements, which could not have been prop- 
erly met and resisted except by a larger force 
than was to be had. 

As soon as General Johnston learned of 
the movement against Fort Henry he resolved 
to fall back to the line of the Cumberland, 
and make the defense of Nashville at Donelson. 
Buell was in his front with 90,000 men, and 
to save Nashville— Buell’s objective point— 
he had to fall back upon it with part of his 
army. He kept for this purpose 14,000 men, 
including his sick,— only 8500 effectives in all, 
—to confront Buell’s 90,000 men, and con- 
centrated at Fort Donelson 17,000 men un- 
der Floyd, Pillow, and Buckner, his three 
most experienced generals, to meet Grant, 
who had 28,000 troops, but was reported as 
having only 12,000. He certainly reserved 
for himself the more difficult task, the place 
of greater hazard, leaving the chance of glory 
to others. The proposition that he should 
have left Nashville open to capture by Buell, 
and should have taken all his troops to Donel- 
son, could not have been seriously considered 


* For descriptions of the military and pao peer which opened these three rivers, see “ The Capture 


of Fort Donelson,” by Major-General Lew 


, and “ Operations of the Western Flotilla,” by Rear-Ad- 


miral Henry Walke, in Tue CeNnTuRY for December, 1884, and January, 1885, respectively. — Ep. 


Vou. XXIX.—60. 
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by any general of even moderate military ca- 
pacity. The answer to any criticism as to the 
loss of the army at Donelson is shat it ought 
not to have been lost. That is all there is of it. 

At midnight of February 15~16 General 
Johnston received a telegram announcing a 
great victory at Donelson, and before daylight 
information that it would be surrendered. His 
last troops were then arriving at Nashville from 
Bowling Green. His first words were: “I must 
save this army.” He at+once determined to 
abandon the line of the Cumberland, and con- 
centrate all available forces at Corinth, Missis- 
sippi, for a renewed struggle. He had indi- 
cated this as a probable event to several 
distinguished officers some time previous. It 
was now to be carried into effect. He had 
remaining only his little army from Bowling 
Green, together with the fragments of Critten- 
den’s army, and the fugitives from Donelson. 
These he reorganized at Murfreesboro within 
a week. He saved the most of his valuable 
stores and munitions, which fully absorbed 
his railroad transportation to Stevenson, Ala- 
bama, and moved his men over the mud 
roads to Corinth, Mississippi, by way of Deca- 
tur, in a wet and stormy season. Nevertheless, 
he assembled his army— 20,000 effectives—at 
Corinth, on the 25th day of March, full of 
enthusiasm and the spirit of combat. In the 
mean time the Confederate Government lent 
him all the aid in its power, reénforcing him 
with an army 10,000 strong, from the South- 
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ern coast, under General Braxton Bragg, and 
with such arms as could be procured. 

When the capture of Fort Henry separated 
Tennessee into two distinct theaters of war, 
General Johnston assigned the district west 
of the Tennessee River to General Beaure- 
gard, who had been sent to him for duty. 
This officer had suddenly acquired a high 
reputation by the battle of Bull Run, and 
General Johnston naturally intrusted him 
with a large discretion. He sent him with 
instructions to concentrate all available forces 
near Corinth, a movement previously begun. 
His own plan was to defend Columbus to the 
last extremity with a reduced garrison, and 
withdraw Polk and his army for active move- 
ments. Beauregard made the mistake, how- 
ever, of evacuating Columbus, and making 
bis defense of the Mississippi River at Island 
Number Ten, which proved untenable and 
soon surrendered with a garrison of 6000 or 
7ooo men. He was ill most of the time and 
intrusted the actual command to Bragg, but 
did what he could from his sick-bed. 

Besides the reénforcements brought by 
Bragg, General Beauregard found in the west- 
ern district 17,500 effectives under Polk, and 
at or near Corinth 5000 men under Pope 
Walker and Chalmers, and 3000 under Rug- 
gles, sent from Louisiana by Lovell. He 
made eloquent appeals, which brought him 
several regiments more. Thus he had nearly 
40,000 men collected for him, 10,000 of whom 
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he disposed for river defenses, and the re- 
mainder to protect the railroads from Grant's 
force which was concentrating at Pittsburg 
Landing. General Johnston’sarrival increased 
the force at Corinth to about 50,000 men, 
nearly 40,000 of whom were effectives. 

After the surrender at Donelson, the South, 
but especially the important State of Tennes- 
see, was in a delirium of rage and terror. As 
the retreat from Nashville to the Tennessee 
River went on, the popular fury rose to a 
storm everywhere. The people who had re- 
fused to listen to his warnings, or answer his 
appeals for aid, now denounced General 
Johnston as an idiot, coward, and traitor. 
Demagogues joined in the wild hunt for a 
victim, and deputations waited on President 
Davis to demand his removal. To such a 
committee of Congressmen he replied: “If 
Sidney Johnston is not a general, I have 
none.” General Johnston was too calm, too 
just, and too magnanimous to misapprehend 
so natural a manifestation. His whole life 
had been a training for this occasion. To en- 
counter suddenly and endure calmly the 
obloguy of a whole nation is, to any man, a 
great burden. To do this with a serenity 
that shall not only not falter in duty, but 
restore confidence and organize victory, is 
conclusive proof of greatness of soul. 

But while the storm of execration raged 
around him, the men who came into immedi- 
ate contact with General Johnston never for a 
moment doubted his ability to perform all that 
was possible to man. To a friend who urged 
him to publish an explanation of his course he 
replied : “ I cannotcorrespond with the people. 
What the people want is a battle and a vic- 
tory. That is the best.explanation I can make. 
I require no vindication. I trust that to the 
future.” In his much quoted letter of March 
18th to President Davis, written at Decatur, 
he said, in regard to the loss of Donelson: 

“I observed silence, as it seemed to me to be the best 
way to serve the cause and the country. The facts 
were not fully known, discontent prevailed, and criti- 
cism or condemnation was more likely to augment 
than to cure the evil. I refrained, well knowin 
that heavy censures would fall upon me, but convin 
that it was better to endure them for the present, and 
defer for a more propitious time an investigation of 
the conduct of the generals; for in the mean time their 
services were required, and their influence was useful. 

. . Thetestof merit inmy profession with the le 
is success. It is a hard rule, but I think it is right. If 
I join this corps to the forces of Beaure, (I confess 
a us experiment), then those who are now de- 
claiming against me will be without an argument.” 


General Johnston’s plan of campaign may 
be summed up in a phrase. It was to con- 
centrate at Corinth and interpose his whole 
force in front of the great bend of the Ten- 
nessee, the natural base of the Federal army : 


this effected, to crush Grant in battle before 
the arrival of Buell. This meant immediate 
and decisive action. The army he had brought 
from Nashville was ready for the contest, but 
Generals Beauregard and Bragg represented 
to him that the troops collected by them were 
unable to move without thorough reorganiza- 
tion. Ten days were consumed in this work 
of reorganization. Moments were precious, 
but there was the hope of reénforcément by 
Van Dorn’s army, which might arrive before 
Buell joined Grant, and which did arrive onlya 
day or two later. But Buell’s movements were 
closely, watched, and, hearing of his approach 
on the 2d of April, General Johnston re- 
solved to delay no longer, but strike at once a 
decisive blow. 

In the reorganization of the army, he as- 
signed General Bragg as chief of staff, with 
command of a corps. To Beauregard he ten- 
dered the immediate command of the army 
in the impending battle. Though General 
Beauregard declined the offer, he evidently 
misinterpreted its spirit and intention. He 
imagined it was a confession of inadequacy 
for the duty, in which case he ought to have 
accepted it. The truth was that, coming into 
this district which he had assigned to Beau- 
regard, Johnston felt disinclined to deprive 
him of any reputation he might acquire from 
a victory. He had not the slightest idea, how- 
ever, of abdicating the supreme command, and 
said to friends who remonstrated with him: 
“T will be there to see that all goes right.” 
He was willing to yield to another the glory, 
if thereby anything was added to the chance 
of victory. The offer was rather quixotic, but 
characteristic. He then gave General Beau- 
regard the position.of second in command, 
without special assignment. Indeed, as is 
shown by his own frequent statements,General 
Beauregard was, from severe and protracted ill- 
health, inadequate to any more serious duty. 

General Grant’s army had been moved up 
the Tennessee River by boat, and had taken 

ition on its left bank at Pittsburg Land- 
ing. It had been landed by divisions, and 
Bragg had proposed to Beauregard to attack 
Grant before he assembled his whole force. 
Beauregard forbade this, intending to await 
events, and attack him away from his base 
if possible. Grant's first object was to destroy 
the railroads which centered at Corinth, and, 
indeed, to capture that place if he could. But 
his advance was only part of a grand plan 
for a combined movement of his own and 
Buell’s army. With Pittsburg Landing as a 
base, this army was to occupy North Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, command the entire rail- 
road system of that section, and take Memphis 
in the rear, while Halleck forced his way down 
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the Mississippi River. General Johnston di- 
vined the movement before it was begun, and 
was there to frustrate it. Indeed, Grant was 
at Pittsburg Landing only one week before 
Johnston completed the concentration. 

Grant has been severely criticised for plac- 
ing his army with the river at its back. But 
he was there to take the initiative. He had 
the larger army, under cover, too, of his gun- 
boats; he was expecting Buell daily; and 
the ground was admirable for defense. In- 
deed, his position was a natural stronghold. 
Flanked by Owl and Lick creeks, with their 
marshy margins, and with his front protected 
by a swampy valley, he occupied a quadrilat- 
eral of great strength. His troops were sta- 
tioned on wooded heights, generally screened 
by heavy undergrowth and approached across 
boggy ravines or open fields. Each camp was 
a fortress in itself, and the line of retreat af- 
forged at each step some like point to rally 
on. He did not fortify his camps, it is true ; 
but he was not there for defense, but for at- 
tack. It must be admitted that he undervalued 
his enemy’s daring and celerity; but he was 
a young general, exultant in his overwhelm- 
ing victory at Donelson ; and his generals and 
army shared his sense of security. He had 
an army of 58,000 men in camp, nearly 
50,000 of whom were effectives. Buell was 
near at hand with 37,000 more, and Mitchel 
was moving against the railroad at Florence, 
Alabama, not far distant, with an additional 
force of 18,000. In all Grant had 105,000 ef- 
fectives. Opposed to him were 50,000 Con- 
federate troops, less than 40,000 of whom 
were available for combat. General Johnston’s 
aggregate was 60,000 men, opposed to about 
200,000 Federals in all, but the effective forces 
were as above. 

Such was the position on April 2d, when 
General Johnston, learning that Buell was 
rapidly approaching, resolved to advance next 
day, and attack Grant before his arrival. His 
general plan was very simple in outline. It 
seems to have been to march out and attack 
the Federals by columns of corps, to make the 
battle a decisive test, and to crush Grant 
utterly or lose all in the attempt; this ef- 
fected, to contend with Buell for the pos- 
session of Tennessee, Kentucky, and possibly 
the North-west. 

General Beauregard also, it seems, had a 
plan, which, however, must have differed 
widely from that of General Johnston, as it 
was evidently tentative in its nature,—“ a recon- 
naissance in force,” with a retreat on Corinth 
asone of its features,—and which admitted the 
possibility of finishing on Monday a battle 
which had to be won on Sunday or never. 
This was not in any sense General Johnston’s 


plan, and much useless discussion has arisen 
from a confusion of the two. But, as General 
Johnston intended to fight, and did fight, on his 
own plan as long as he lived, the battle may 
be considered his until Beauregard’s order of 
retreat, about five o’clock Sunday evening, 
substituted “the reconnaissance in force ” in 
place of the decisive test of victory or defeat. 
General Beauregard had been on the ground 
some six weeks, and his prestige as an engi- 
neer and as the victor of Bull Run warranted 
General Johnston in committing to him the 
elaboration of the details of the march and 
order of battle. Unfortunately he changed 
what seems evidently General Johnston’s orig- 
inal purpose of an assault by columns of 
corps into an array in three parallel lines of 
battle, which produced extreme confusion 
when the second and third lines advanced to 
support the first and intermingled with it. 
General Johnston’s plan is summed up in the 
following dispatch to President Davis : 


“ CORINTH, April 3, 1862. 

“General Buell in motion 30,000 strong, rapidly 
from Columbia by Clifton to Savannah. Mitchel be- 
hind him with 10,000. Confederate forces — 40,000 — 
ordered forward tc offer battle near Pittsburg. _Divi- 
sion from Bethel, main body from Corinth, reserve 
from Burnsville, converging to-morrow near Monterey 
on Pittsburg. Beauregard second in command, Polk 
the left, Bragg the center, Hardee the right wing, 
Breckenridge the reserve. Hofe engagement before 
Buell can form junction.” 


In the original dispatch, the words italicized 
are in General Johnston’s own handwriting. 
Moreover, owing to ignorance of the coun- 
try, the march was so ordered that the corps 
interfered with each other in their advance, 
and by a detention the battle was delayed 
an entire day, an almost fatal loss of time. 

If it be asked why General Johnston ac- 
cepted and issued an order of march and bat- 
tle which he had not contemplated, the reply 
is that it had been prepared by his second in 
command, who was presumably more familiar 
with the country and the roads than himself, 
and hence with the necessities of the case. 
But the overruling reason was the question of 
time. Buell was at hand, and Johnston's plan 
was not to manceuvre, but to attack ; and any 
plan which put him front to front with Grant 
was better than the best two days later. 

He did not undervalue the importance of 
details. No man regarded more closely all 
the details subsidiary to a great result than 
General Johnston. But important as were the 
preliminaries,— the maps, the roads, the meth- 
ods of putting his army face to face with the 
enemy, which General Johnston had to take 
on trust,— he knew chat the chief s/rvategy of 
the battle was in the decision to fight. Once in 
the presence of the enemy, he knew that the re- 
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sult would depend on the wayin which his troops 
were handled. This was his part of the work, 
and he felt full confidence in his own ability to 
carry it out successfully. He issued the order 
as presented by Beauregard, and moved his 
army against the enemy, April 3d, 1862. Gen- 
eral Bragg, commenting on these facts, says : 

“The details of that plan, arranged after 
General Sidney Johnston decided on deliver- 
ing battle, and had given his instructions, were 
made up and published in full from the adju- 
tant-general’s office. My first knowledge of 
them was derived from this general order, the 
authorship of which has been claimed by 
General Beauregard. . . Inthis case, as 
I understood then, and still believe, Johnston 
gave verbal instructions for the general move- 
ment. . . . Over-Colonel Jordan's (the adju- 
tant-general) signature, they reached the army. 
The general plan (General Johnston’s) was 
admirable — the elaboration simply execrable, 

“ When the time arrived for execution, you 
know what occurred. In spite of opposition and 
prediction of failure, Johnston firmly and de- 
cidedly ordered and led the attack in the execu- 
tion of his general plan, and, notwithstanding 
the faulty arrangement of the troops, was emi- 
nently successful up to the moment of his fall. 
The victory was won. How it was lost, the official 
reports will show, and history has recorded.” 

General Johnston gave orders about one 
o'clock on the night of Wednesday, the 2d 
of April, for the advance. But their elabora- 
tion seems to have required some time, and 


was at Mickey’s, 
within four or five miles of Pittsburg,next morn- 
ing. But some of the troops did not move until 
the morning of Saturday, the 5th, owing to astill 
further delay in the delivery of orders by the 
adjutant-general’s office, and all were impeded 
by the heavy condition of the roads, through a 
dense forest, and across sloughs and marshes. 

The order was to attack at three o’clock on 
the morning of Saturday, the sth; but the 
troops were not in position until late that 
afternoon. All day Friday the advancing 
columns had pushed on over the tangled, 
miry roads, hindered and embarrassed by a 
pelting rain. After midnight a violent storm 
broke upon them as they stood under arms in 
the pitch darkness, with no shelter but the 
trees. From detention by the rain, ignorance 
of the roads, and a confusion produced by the 
order of march, some divisions failed to get 
into line, and the day was wasted. 

As they were waiting the disposition of 
troops late Saturday afternoon, a council of 
war occurred, in which Johnston, Beauregard, 
Bragg, Polk, and Breckenridge took part, and 
which added greatly to General Johnston’s 
responsibilities, and the heavy burden he had 
already incurred by his experiment of concen- 
tration and his resolve to fight a pitched bat- 
tle. The Confederate army was in full battle 
array, within two miles of Shiloh Church and 
Grant’s line, when General Beauregard sud- 
denly proposed that the army should be with- 
drawn and retreat toWorinth. He maintained 
that the delay and noise must have given 
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the enemy notice, and that they would be 
found intrenched and ready for attack, Gen- 
eral Johnston seemed to be much surprised at 
the suggestion. Polk and Bragg differed with 
Beauregard, and a warm discussion ensued 
between him and Polk,in which General John- 
ston took little part, but closed it with the 
simple remark, “ Gentlemen, we shall attack 
at daylight to-morrow,” which he uttered with 
great decision. Turning to one of his staff- 
officers, he said : “I would fight them if they 
were a million. They can present no greater 
front between these two creeks than we «an, 
and the more men they crowd in there, the 
worse we can make it for them. Polk is a 
true soldier and a friend.” 

General Bragg says: “The meeting then 
dispersed upon an invitation of the com- 
manding general to meet at his tent that even- 
ing. At that meeting a further discussion 
elicited the same views, and the same firm, 
decided determination. The next morning, 
about.dawn of day, the 6th, as the troops 
were being put in motion, several generals 
again met at the camp-fire of the general-in- 
chief. The discussion was renewed, General 
Beauregard again expressing his dissent, 
when, rapid firing in the front indicating that 
the attack had commenced, General Johnston 
closed the discussion by remarking, ‘ The bat- 
tle has opened, gentlemen ; it is too late to 
change our dispositions.’ He proposed to 
move to the front, and his subordinates 
promptly joined their respective commands, 
inspired by his coolness, confidence, and deter- 
mination. Few men have equaled him in the 
possession and display at the proper time of 
these great qualities of the soldier.” 

It will readily be perceived how much 
General Beauregard’s urgent opposition to 
fighting must have added to the weight of 
General Johnston’s responsibility. Beaure- 
gard was in the full tide of popular favor, 
while Johnston was laboring under the load 
of public obloquy and odium. Nothing short 
of complete and overwhelming victory would 
vindicate him in differing with so famous a 
general, A reverse, even a merely partial 
success, would leave him under condemna- 
tion. Nevertheless, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, he resolved to fight. 

The sun set on Saturday evening in a 
cloudless sky, and night fell calm, clear, and 
beautiful. Long before dawn the forest was 
alive with silent preparations for the ensuing 
contest, and day broke upon a scene so fair 
that it left its memory on thousands of hearts. 
The sky was clear overhead, the air fresh, 
and when the sun rose in full splendor, the ad- 
vancing host passed th® word from lip to lip 
that it was the “sun of Austerlitz.” 


General Johnston, usually so self-contained, 
felt the inspiration of the scene, and welcomed 
with exultant joy the long-desired day. His 
presence inspired all who came near him. 
His sentences, sharp, terse, and clear, had 
the ring of victory in them. Turning to his 
staff, as he mounted, he exclaimed: “To- 
night we will water our horses in the Tennes- 
see River.” It was thus that he formulated his 
plan of battle. It must not stop short of entire 
victory. To Randall L. Gibson, who was com. 
mandinga Louisiana brigade, he said: “ I hope 
you may get through safely to-day, but we must 
win a victory.” To Colonel John S. Marma- 
duke, who had served under him in Utah, he 
said, placing his hand on his shoulder: “ My 
son, we must this day conquer or perish.” To 
the ambitious Hindman, who had been in the 
vanguard from the beginning, he said: “ You 
have earned your spurs as a major-general. Let 
this day’s work win them.” With such words, 
as he rode from point to point, he raised a spirit 
in that host which swept away the serried 
lines of the conquerors of Donelson. Friend 
and foe alike testify to the enthusiastic courage 
and ardor of the Southern soldiers that day. 

General Johnston’s strategy was com- 
pleted. He was face to face with his foe, 
and that foe all unaware of his coming. 
His front line, composed of the Third Corps 
and Gladden’s brigade, was under Hardee, 
and extended from Owl Creek to Lick Creek, 
more than three miles. (See maps.) Hind- 
man’s division of two brigades occupied the 
center, Cleburne’s brigade had the left, and 
Gladden’s the right wing — an effective total 
in the front line of 9024. Bragg commanded 
the second line. He had two divisions: 
Withers’s, of two brigades, on the right, and 
Ruggles’s, of three brigades, on the left. The 
brigades were, in order from right to left, as 
follows: Chalmers, Jackson, Gibson, Ander- 
son, Pond. This second line was 10,731 
strong. The third line, or reserve, was com- 
posed of the First Corps, under Polk, and 
three brigades under Breckenridge. Polk’s 
command was massed in columns of brigades 
on the Bark road near Mickey’s, and Breck- 
enridge’s on the road from Monterey toward 
the same point. Polk was to advance on the 
left of the Bark road, at an interval of about 
eight hundred paces from Bragg’s line; and 
Breckenridge, to the right of that road, was 
to give support wherever it should become 
necessary. Polk’s corps, 9136 strong in infan- 
try and artillery, was composed of two divis- 
ions: Cheatham’s on the left, made up of Bush- 
rod R. Johnson’s and Stephens’ brigades, and 
Clark’s on his right, formed of A. P. Stewart's 
and Russell’s brigades. It followed Bragg’s 
line at about eight hundred yards distance. 
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Breckenridge’s reserve was composed of Tra- 
bue’s, Bowen’s, and Statham’s brigades, with a 
total, infantry and artillery, of 6439. The cav- 
alry, about 4300 strong, guarded the flanks or 
was detached on outpost duty ; but, both from 
the newness and imperfections of their organ- 
ization, equipment, and drill, and from the 
rough and wooded character of the ground, 
they could do little service that day. The effec- 
tives of all arms that marched out to battle 
were 38,773, or, exclusive of cavalry, 35,330. 

The Federal army numbered present 49,232, 
and present for duty 41,543. But at Crump’s 
Landing, five or six miles distant, was Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace’s division with 8820 pre- 
sent, and 7771 men present for duty. Gen- 
eral Nelson’s division of Buell’s army had 
arrived at Savannah on Saturday morning, 
and was now about five miles distant; 
Crittenden’s division also had arrived on 
the morning of the 6th. So that Grant, with 
these three divisions, may be considered as 
having about 22,000 men in immediate re- 
serve, without counting the remainder of 
Buell’s army, which was near by. 

As General Johnston and his staff were 
taking their coffee, the first gun of the battle 
sounded. “Note the hour, if you please, 
gentlemen,” said General Johnston, It was 
fourteen minutes past five. They immedi- 


ately mounted and galloped to the front. 


Some skirmishing on Friday between the 
Confederate cavalry and the Federal out- 
posts, in which a few men were Killed, 
wounded, and captured on both sides, had 
aroused the vigilance of the Northern com- 
manders to some extent. Sherman reported 
on the sth to Grant that two regiments of 
infantry and one of cavalry were in his front, 
and added: “I have no doubt that nothing 
will occur to-day more than some picket fir- 
ing. . . . I do not apprehend anything like 
an attack on our position.” In his “ Memoirs ” 
he says: “I did not believe they designed 
anything but a strong demonstration.” He 
said to Major Ricker that an advance of 
Beauregard’s army “could not be possible. 
Beauregard was not such a fool as to leave 
his base of operations and attack us in ours, 
—=mere reconnaissance in force.” This shows a 
curious coincidence with the actual state of 
General Beauregard’s mind on that day. And 
Grant telegraphed Halleck on Saturday night: 
“ The main force of the enemy is at Corinth. 
. « « One division of Buell’s column arrived 
yesterday. . I have scarcely the faint- 
est idea of an attack (general one) being made 
upon us.” 

Nevertheless, some apprehension was felt 
among the officers and men of the Federal 
army, and General Prentiss had thrown for- 


ward Colonel Moore, with the Twenty-first 
Missouri Regiment, on the Corinth road. 
Moore, feeling his way cautiously, encoun- 
tered Hardee’s skirmish-line under Major 
Hardcastle, and, thinking it an outpost, as- 
sailed it vigorously. Thus really the Federals 
began the fight. The struggle was brief, but 
spirited. The Eighth and Ninth Arkansas 
came up. Moore fell wounded. The Missou- 
rians gave way, and Shaver’s brigade pursued 
them. Hindman’s whole division moved on, 
following the ridge and drifting to the right, 
and drove in the grand guards and outposts 
until they struck Prentiss’s camps. Into these 
they burst, overthrowing all before them. 

To appreciate the suddenness and violence 
of the blow, one must read the testimony 
of eye-witnesses. General Bragg says, in a 
sketch of Shiloh made for the writer : “ Con- 
trary to the views of such as urged an aban- 
donment of the attack, the enemy was found 
utterly unprepared, many being surprised and 
captured in their tents, and others, though on 
the outside, in costumes better fitted to the 
bedchamber than to the battle-field.” General 
Preston says: “ General Johnston then went to 
the camp assailed, which was carried between 
7 and 8 o'clock. The enemy were evidently 
surprised. The breakfasts were on the mess 
tables, the baggage unpacked, the knapsacks, 
stores, colors, and ammunition abandoned.” 

The essential feature of General Johnston's 
strategy had been to get at his enemy as 
quickly as possible, and in as good order. In 
this he had succeeded. His plan of battle was 
as simple as his strategy. It had been made 
known in his order of:battle, and was thor- 
oughly understood by every brigade com- 
mander. The orders of the 3d of April were, 
that “ every effort should be made to turn the 
left flank of the enemy, so as to cut off his line 
of retreat to the Tennessee River and shrow 
him back on Owl Creck, where he will be 
obliged to surrender.” It is seen that, from the 
first, these orders were carried out in letter and 
spirit; and, as long as General Johnston lived, 
the success of this movement was complete. 
The battle was fought precisely as it was planned. 
The instructions delivered to General John- 
ston’s subordinates on the previous day were 
found sufficient for their conduct on the battle- 
field. But,toaccomplish this, his own personal 
presence and inspiration and direction were 
often necessary with these enthusiastic but 
raw troops. He had personal conference on 
the field with most of his generals, and led 
several brigades into battle. The criticism 
upon this conduct, that he exposed himself 
unnecessarily, is absurd to those who know 
how important rapid decision and instanta- 
neous action are in the crisis of conflict. 
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His lines of battle were pushed rapidly to 
the front, and as gaps widened in the first 
lines, they were filled by brigades of the 
second and third. One of Breckenridge’s 
brigades was sent to the left to support Cle- 
burne, and the other two were led to the 
extreme right, only Chalmers being beyond 
them. Gladden, who was on Hindman’s right, 
and had a longer distance to traverse to strike 
some of Prentiss’s brigades further to the left, 
found them better prepared, but, after a san- 
guinary resistance, drove them from their 
camps. In this bitter struggle Gladden fell 
mortally wounded. Chalmers’s brigade, of 
Bragg’s line, came in on Gladden’s right, and 
his Mississippians drove the enemy with the 
bayonet half a mile. He was about to charge 
again, when General Johnston came up, and 
moved him to the right, and brought John 
K. Jackson’s brigade into the interval. Pren- 
tiss’s left retreated sullenly, not routed, but 
badly hammered. 

With Hindman as a pivot, the turning 
movement began from the moment of the 
overthrow of Prentiss’s camps. While the front 
attacks were made all aiong the line with a 
desperate courage which would have swept 
any ordinary resistance from the field, and 
with a loss which told fearfully on the assail- 
ants, they were seconded by assaults in flank 
which invariably resulted in crushing the 
Federal line with destructive force and strew- 
ing the field with the wounded and the dead. 
The Federal reports complain that they were 
flanked and outnumbered, which is true; for, 
though fewer, the Confederates were prob- 
ably stronger at every given point throughout 
the day except at the Hornets’ Nest, where 
the Federals eventually massed nearly two 
divisions. The iron flail of war beat upon 
the Federal front and right flank with 
the regular and ponderous pulsations of 
some great engine, and these assaults resulted 
in a crumbling process which was continually 
but slowly going on, as regiment and brigade 
and division yielded to the continuous and 
successive blows. There has been criticism 
that there were no grand assaults by divisions 
and corps. The fact is that there were but 
few lulls in the contest. The fighting was a 
grapple and a death-struggle all day long, 
and, as one brigade after another wilted be- 
fore the deadly fire of the stubborn Federals, 
still another was pushed into the combat and 
kept up the fierce assault. A breathing-spell, 
and the shattered command would gather itself 
up and resume its work of destruction. These 
were the general aspects of the battle. 

When the battle began Hindman, following 
the ridge, had easy ground to traverse ; but 
Cleburne’s large brigade, on his left, with its 


supports, moving over a more difficult coun- 
try, was slower in getting upon Sherman’s 
front. That general and his command, aroused 
by the long roll, the advancing musketry, 
and the rush of troops to his left, got his 
division in line of battle and was ready for 
the assault of Cleburne, which was made 
about eight o’clock. General Johnston, who 
had followed close after Hindman, urging on 
his attack, saw Cleburne’s brigade begin its 
advance, and then returned to where Hindman 
was gathering his force for another assault. 
Hardee said of Cleburne that he “ moved 
quickly through the fields, and, though far 
outflanked by the enemy on our left, rushed 
forward under a terrific fire from the serried 
ranks drawn up in front of the camp. A mo- 
rass covered his frort, and, being difficult to 
pass, caused a break in this brigade. Deadly 
volleys were poured upon the men from be- 
hind bales of hay and other defenses, as they 
advanced; and after a series of desperate 
charges, they were compelled to fall back. . . . 
Supported by the arrival of the second line, 
Cleburne with the remainder of his troops 
again advanced, and entered the enemy’s en- 
campment, which had been forced on the 
center and right by the dashing charges of 
Gladden’s, Wood’s, and Hindman’s brigades.” 

While Sherman was repelling Cleburne’s 
attack, McClernand sent up three Illinois 
regiments to reénforce his left. But General 
Polk led forward Bushrod R. Johnson’s bri- 
gade, and Major-General Clark Russell’s bri- 
gade, against Sherman’s left, while General 
Johnston himself put A. P. Stewart’s bri- 
gade in position on their right. Supported by 
part of Cleburne’s line, they attacked Sher- 
man and McClernand fiercely. Polk said: 
“ The resistance at this point was as stubborn 
as at any other point on the field.” Clark and 
Bushrod R. Johnson fell badly wounded. 
Hildebrand’s Federal brigade was swept from 
the field, losing in the onslaught 300 killed 
and wounded, and 94 missing. 

Wood’s brigade, of Hindman’s division, 
joined in this charge on the right. As they 
hesitated at the crest of a hill, General John- 
ston came to the front and urged them to the 
attack. They rushed forward with the inspir- 
ing “ Rebel yell,” and with Stewart’s brigade 
enveloped the Illinois troops. In ten minutes 
the latter melted away under the fire, and were 
forced from the field. In this engagement 
John A. McDowell’s and Veatch’s Federal 
brigades, as well as Hildebrand’s, were demol- 
ished and heard of no more. Buckland re- 
treated and took position with McClernand. 
In these attacks Anderson's and Pond’s Con- 
federate brigades joined with great vigor and 
severe loss, but with unequal fortune. The 
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had onesuccess 

after another; 

the latter suffered a 

series of disasters; 

and yet an equal cour- 
age animated them. Glad-* 
den’s brigade made a final 
desperate and successful 
charge on Prentiss’s line. 
The whole Federal front, which had been 
broken here and there, and was getting ragged, 
gave way under this hammering process on 
front and flank, and fell back across a ravine to 
another strong position behind the Hamburg 
and Purdy road in rear of Shiloh. Sherman's 
route of retreat was marked by the thick-strewn 
corpses of his soldiers. At last, pressed back 
toward both Owl Creek and theriver, Sherman 
and McClernand found safety by the interposi- 
tion on their left flank of W. H. L. Wallace’s 
fresh division. Hurlbut and Wallace had ad- 
vanced about eight o’clock, so that Prentiss’s 
command found a refuge in the intervals of 
the new and formidable Federal line, with 
Stuart on the left and Sherman’s shattered 
division on the right. 

General Johnston had pushed Chalmers to 
the right and front, sweeping down the left 
bank of Lick Creek, driving in pickets, until 
he encountered Stuart’s Federal brigade on 
the Pittsburg and Hamburg road. Stuart 
was strongly posted on a steep hill near the 
river, covered with thick undergrowth, and 
with an open field in front. McArthur was to 
his right and rear in the woods. Jackson at- 
tacked McArthur, who fell back; and Chal- 
mers went at Stuart’s brigade. Thiscommand 
reserved its fire until Chalmers’s men were 
within forty yards, and then delivered a heavy 
and destructive volley ; but, after a hard fight, 
the Federals were driven back. Chalmers’s 
night rested on the Tennessee River bot- 
tom-lands, and he fought down the bank 
toward Pittsburg Landing. The enemy’s left 
was completely turned, and the Federal army 

Vow. XXIX.— 61. 


SCENE OF GEN. JOHNSTON'S DEATH. 


_ crowded on a 
shorter line, a mile 
or more to the rear of 
its first position. The 
new line of battle was 
x established before ten 
. o’clock. All the Confederate 
troops were then in the front line, 
except two of Breckenridge’s 
brigades, Bowen and Statham, which were 
moving to the Confederate right, and soon 
occupied the interval between Chalmers and 
Jackson. Hardee, with Cleburne and Pond, 
was pressing Sherman slowly but steadily back. 
Bragg and Polk metabout half-past ten o'clock, 
and by agreement Polk led his troops against 
McClernand, while Bragg directed the opera- 
tions against the Federal center. A gigantic 
contest now began which lasted more than five 
hours. In the impetuous rush forward of regi- 
ments to fill the gaps in the front line, even the 
brigade organization was broken ; but, though 
there was dislocation of commands, there was 
little loss of effective force. The Confederate as- 
saults were made byrapid and often unconnect- 
ed charges along the line. They were repeat- 
edly checked, and often repulsed. Sometimes 
counter-charges drove them back for short dis- 
tances ; but, whether in assault or recoil, both 
sides saw their bravest soldiers fall in frightful 
numbers. The Confederates came on in mot- 
ley garb, varying from the favorite gray and 
domestic “ butternut” to the blue of certain 
Louisiana regiments, which paid dearly the 
penalty of doubtful colors. Over them waved 
flags and pennons as various as their uniforms. 
At each charge there went up a wild yell, heard 
above the roar of artillery; only the Kentuck- 
ians, advancing with measured step, sang in 
chorus their war-song: “ Cheer, boys, cheer; 
we'll march away to battle.” 

On the Federal left center W. H. L. Wal- 
lace and Hurlbut were massed, with Prentiss’s 
fragments, in a position so impregnable, and 
thronged with such fierce defenders, that it 
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won from the Confederates the memorable title 
of the “Hornets’ Nest.” (See page 605.) Here, 
behind a dense thicket on the crest of a hill,was 
posted a strong force of as hardy troops as 
ever fought, almost perfectly protected by the 
conformation of the ground, and by logs and 
other rude and hastily prepared defenses. To 
assail it an open field had to be passed, en- 
filaded by the fire of its batteries. No figure 
of speech would be too strong to express the 
deadly peril of assault upon this natural for- 
tress. For five hours brigade after brigade was 
led against it. Hindman’s brigades, which 
earlier had swept everything before them,were 
reduced to fragments, and paralyzed for the 
remainder of the day. A. P. Stewart’s regi- 
ments made fruitless assaults. Then Bragg 
ordered up Gibson’s brigade. Gibson himself, 
a knightly soldier, was aided by colonels three 
of whom afterward became generals. The 
brigade made a gallant charge; but, like the 
others, recoiled from the fire it encountered. 
Under a cross-fire of artillery and musketry it 
at last fell back with very heavy loss. Gibson 
asked for artillery to be sent him ; but it was 
not at hand, and Bragg sent orders to charge 
again. The colonels thought it hopeless ; but 
Gibson led them again to the attack, and again 
they suffered a bloody repulse. 

The brigade was four times repulsed, but 
maintained its ground steadily, until W. H. L. 
Wallace’s position was turned, when, renewing 
its forward movement in conjunction with 
Cheatham’s command, it helped to drive back 
its stout opponents. Cheatham, charging on 
Gibson’s right, across an open field, was caught 
under a murderous cross-fire, but fell back in 
good order, and, later in the day, came in on 
Breckenridge’s left in the last assault when 
Prentiss was captured. This bloody fray lasted 
till nearly four o’clock, without making any vis- 
ibleimpression on the Federal center. But when 
its flanks were turned, these assaulting columns, 
crowding in on its front, aided in its capture. 

General Johnston was with Statham’s bri- 
gade, confronting Hurlbut’s left, which was 
behind the crest of a hill, with a depression 
filled with chaparral in its front. The Con- 
federates held the parallel ridge in easy mus- 
ket-range ; and “as heavy fire as I ever saw 
during the war,” says Governor Harris, was 
kept up on both sides for an hour or more. 
It was necessary to cross the valley raked by 
this deadly ambuscade and assail the opposite 
ridge in order to drive the enemy from his 
stronghold. When General Johnston came 
up and saw the situation, he said to his staff: 
“ They are offering stubborn resistance here. 
I shall have to put the bayonet to them.” It 
was the crisis of the conflict. The Federal 
key was in his front. If his assault were suc- 


cessful, their left would be completely turned, 
and the victory won. He determined to 
charge. He sent Governor Harris, of his 
staff, to lead a Tennessee regiment; and, 
after a brief conference with Breckenridge, 
whom he loved and admired, that officer, fol- 
lowed by his staff, appealed to the soldiers, 
As he encouraged them with his fine voice 
and manly bearing, General Johnston rode 
out in front and slowly down the line. His 
hat was off. His sword rested in its scab- 
bard. In his right hand he held a little tin 
cup, the memorial of an incident that had oc- 
curred earlier in the day. Passing through a 
captured camp, he had taken this toy, saying, 
“Let this be my share of the spoils to-day.” 
It was this plaything which, holding it be- 
tween two fingers, he employed more effect- 
ively in his natural and simple gesticulation 
than most men could have used a sword. 
His presence was full of inspiration. He sat 
his thorough-bred bay, “ Fire-eater,” with 
easy command. His voice was persuasive, 
encouraging, and compelling. His words 
were few ; he said: “ Men! they are stubbom ; 
we must use the bayonet.” When he reached 
the center of the line, he turned. “TI will 
lead you!” he cried, and moved toward the 
enemy. The line was already thrilling and 
trembling with that irresistible ardor which in 
battle decides the day. With a mighty shout 
the line moved forward at a charge. A sheet 
of flame and a mighty roar burst from the Fed- 
eral stronghold. The Confederate line with- 
ered ; but there was not an instant’s pause. The 
crest was gained. The enemy were in flight. 

General Johnston had passed through the 
ordeal seemingly unhurt. His horse was shot 
in four places; his clothes were pierced by 
missiles ; his boot-sole was cut and torn by a 
minie; but if he himself had received any 
severe wound, he did not know it. At this 
moment Governor Harris rode up from the 
right. After a few words, General Johnston 
sent him with an order to Colonel Statham, 
which having delivered, he speedily returned. 
In the mean time, knots and groups of Fed- 
eral soldiers kept up a desultory fire as they 
retreated upon their supports, and their last 
line, now yielding, delivered volley after vol- 
ley as they sullenly retired. By the chance of 
war, a minie-ball from one of these did its 
fatal work. As he sat there, after his wound, 
Captain Wickham says that Colonel O’Hara, 
of his staff, rode up, and General Johnston 
said to him, “ We must go to the left, where 
the firing is heaviest,” and then gave him an 
order, which O’Hara rode off to obey. Gov- 
ernor Harris returned, and, finding him very 
pale, asked him,“ General, are you wounded ?” 
He answered, in a very deliberate and em- 
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phatic tone: “ Yes, and, I fear, seriously.” 
These were his last words. Harris and Wick- 
ham led his horse back under cover of the hill, 
and lifted him from it. They searched at ran- 
dom for the wound,which had cut an artery in 
his leg, the blood flowing into his boot. When 
his brother-in-law, Preston, lifted his head, and 
addressed him with passionate grief, he smiled 
faintly, but uttered no word. His life rapidly 
ebbed away, and in afew moments he was dead. 

His wound was not necessarily fatal. Gen- 
eral Johnston’s own knowledge of military 
surgery was adequate for its control by an ex- 
temporized tourniquet, had he been aware or 
regardful of its nature. Dr. D. W. Yandell, 
his surgeon, had attended his person during 
most of the morning; but, finding a large 
number of wounded men, including many 
Federals, at one point, General Johnston or- 
dered Yandell to stop there, establish a hos- 
pital, and give them his services. He said to 
Yandell: “ These men were our enemies a 
moment ago; they are prisoners now. Take 
care of them.” Yandell remonstrated against 
leaving him, but he was peremptory. Had 
Yandell remained with him, he would have 
had little difficulty with the wound. 

Governor Harris, and others of General 
Johnston’s staff, promptly informed General 
Beauregard of his death, and General Beaure- 
gard assumed command, remaining at Shiloh 
Church, awaiting the issue of events. 

Up to the moment of the death of the com- 
mander-in-chief, in spite of the dislocation of 
the commands, there was the most perfect 
regularity in the development of the plan of 
battle. In all the seeming confusion there was 
the predominance of intelligent design; a 
master mind, keeping in clear view its purpose, 
sought the weak point in the defense, and, 
finding it on the enemy’s left, kept turning 
that flank. With the disadvantage of inferior 
numbers, General Johnston brought to bear 
a superior force on each particular point, and, 
by a series of rapid and powerful blows, broke 
the Federal army to pieces. 

Now was the time for the Confederates to 
push their advantage, and, closing in on the 
rear of Prentiss and Wallace, to finish the battle. 
But, on the contrary, there came a lull in the 
conflict on the right, lasting more than an 
hour from half-past two, the time at which 
General Johnston fell. It is true that the Fed- 
erals fell back and left the field, and the Con- 
federates went forward deliberately, occupying 
their positions, and thus helping to envelop 
the Federal center. But there was no further 
general direction or concerted movement. 
The determinate purpose to capture Grant 
that day was lost sight of. The strong arm 
was withdrawn, and the bow remained un- 


bent. Elsewhere there were bloody desultory 
combats, but they tended to nothing. 

About half-past three the contest, which 
had throbbed with fitful violence for five 
hours, was renewed with the utmost fury. 
While an ineffectual struggle was going on at 
the center, a number of batteries opened 
upon Prentiss’s right flank, the center of what 
remained of the Federals. The opening of 
so heavy a fire, and the simultaneous though 
unconcerted advance of the whole Confed- 
erate line, resulted at first in the confusion 
of the enemy, and then in the death of W. 
H. L. Wallace and the surrender of Prentiss. 

These generals have received scant justice 
for their stubborn defense. They agreed to 
hold their position at all odds, and did so until 
Wallace received his fatal wound and Prentiss 
was surrounded and captured with nearly 3000 
men. This delay was the salvation of Grant’s 
army. 

Breckenridge’s command closed in on the 
Federal left and rear; Polk crushed their right 
by the violence of his assault, and in person, 
with Marshall J. Smith’s Crescent regiment, re- 
ceived the surrender of many troops. Prentiss 
gave up his sword to Colonel Russell. Bragg’s 
troops, wrestling at the front, poured in over 
the Hornets’ Nest, and shared in the triumph. 
Polk ordered his cavalry to charge the fleeing 
enemy, and Colonel Miller rode down and cap- 
tured a six-gun battery. His men “ watered 
their horses in the Tennessee River.” All now 
felt that the victory was won. Bragg, Polk, Har- 
dee, Breckenridge, all the corps commanders, 
were at thefront, and in communication. Their 
generals were around them. Thehand that had 
launched the thunder-bolt of war was cold, but 
its influence still nerved this host and its com- 
manders. A line of battle was formed, and all 
was ready for the last fell swoop, to compel an 
“ unconditional surrender” by General Grant. 

The only position on the high grounds left 
to the Federals was held by Colonel Webster, 
of Grant's staff, who had collected some twenty 
guns and manned them with volunteers. Soon 
after four o’clock Chalmers and Jackson, pro- 
ceeding down the river-bank while Prentiss’s 
surrender was going on, came upon this posi- 
tion. The approaches were bad from that 
direction ; nevertheless, they attacked reso- 
lutely, and, though repeatedly repulsed, kept 
up their assaults till nightfall. At one time 
they drove some gunners from their guns, and 
their attack has been generally mistaken by 
Federal writers for the final assault of the 
Confederate army — which was never made. 
The Federal generals and writers attribute 
their salvation to the repulse of Chalmers, and 
the honor is claimed respectively for Webster’s 
artillery and for Ammen’s brigade of Buell’s 
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army, which came up at the last moment. 
But neither they nor all that was left of the 
Federal army could have withstood five min- 
utes the united advance of the Confederate line, 
which was at hand and ready to deal the death- 
stroke. Their salvation came from a different 
quarter. General Bragg gives the following 
account of the close of the battle: ‘“ Con- 
curring testimony, especially that of the pris- 
oners on both sides,—our captured being 
present and witnesses to the demoralization 
of the enemy, and their eagerness to escape 
or avoid further slaughter by surrender,—left 
no doubt but that a persistent, energetic as- 
sault would soon have been crowned by a 
general yielding of his whole force. About 
one hour of daylight was left to us. The 
enemy’s gun-boats, his last hope, took posi- 
tion opposite us in the river, and commenced 
a furious cannonade at our supposed position. 
From the elevation necessary to reach the 
high bluff on which we were operating, this 
proved ‘all sound and fury signifying noth- 
ing,’ and did not in the slightest degree mar 
our prospects or our progress. Not so, how- 
ever, in our rear, where these heavy shells fell 
among the reserves and stragglers; and, to the 
utter dismay of the commanders on the field, 
the troops were seen to abandon their inspir- 
ing work, and to retire sullenly from the con- 
test when danger was almost past, and victory, 
so dearly purchased, was almost certain.” 
Polk, Hardee, Breckenridge, Withers, Gibson, 
Gilmer, and all who were there confirm this 
statement. General Buell says of Grant’s army 
that there were “ not more than sooo men in 
ranks and available on the battle-field at night- 
fall.. .. The rest were either killed, wounded, 
captured, or scatteredin inextricable and hope- 
less confusion for miles along the banks of the 
river.” General Nelson describes them as 
“ cowering under the river-bank, . . . frantic 
with fright and utterly demoralized.” 

At this crisis came from General Beaure- 
gard an order for the withdrawal of the 
troops, of which his chief of staff says: “‘ Gen- 
eral Beauregard, in the mean time, observing 
the exhausted, widely scattered condition of 
his army, directed it to be brought out of 
battle, collected, and restored to order as far 
as practicable, and to occupy for the night the 
captured encampments of the enemy. This, 
however, had been done in chief part by the 
officers in immediate command of the troops 
before the order was generally distributed.” 
For this last allegation, or that the army was 
exhausted, there is not the slightest warrant. 

The concurrent testimony of the generals 
and soldiers af the front is at one on all 
essential points. General Beauregard at Shiloh, 
two miles in the rear, with the dédris of the 


army surging back upon him, the shells burst- 
ing around him, sick with his two months’ 
previous malady, pictured in his imagination 
a wreck at the front, totally different from the 
actual condition there. Had this officer been 
with Bragg, and not greatly prostrated and 
suffering from severe sickness, I firmly believe 
his order would have been to advance, not to 
retire. And this in spite of his theory of his plan 
of battle, which he sums up as follows, and 
which is so different from General Johnston’s: 
“ By a rapid and vigorous attack on General 
Grant, it was expected he would be beaten 
back into his transports and the river, or cap- 
tured in time to enable us to profit by the vic- 
tory, and remove to the rear all the stores and 
munitions that would fall into our hands in 
such an event before the arrival of General 
Buell’s army on the scene. It was never con- 
templated, however, to retain the position 
thus gained and abandon Corinth, the stra- 
tegic point of the campaign.” Why, then, did 
General Beauregard stop short in his career ? 
Sunday evening it was not a questior of 
retaining, but of gaining, Pittsburg Landing. 
Complete victory was in his grasp, and he 
threw it away. General Gibson says: “ Gen- 
eral Johnston’s death was a tremendous catas- 
trophe. Thereareno words adequate to express 
my own conception of the immensity of the loss 
to our country. Sometimes the hopes of mill- 
ions of people depend upon one head and one 
arm. The West perished with Albert Sidney 
Johnston, and the Southern country followed.” 

Monday was General Beauregard’s battle, 
and it was well fought. But in recalling his 
troops from the heights which commanded 
the enemy’s landing, he gave away a position 
which during the night was occupied by 
Buell’s 20,000 fresh troops, who thus regained 
the high grounds that had been won at such 
a cost. Lew Wallace, too, had come up 6500 
strong. Moreover, the orders had been con- 
veyed by Beauregard’s staff to brigades and 
even regiments to withdraw, and the troops 
wandered back over the field, without cohe- 
rence, direction, or purpose, and encamped 
where chance provided for them. All array 
was lost, and, in the morning, they met the 
attack of nearly 30,000 fresh and organized 
troops, with no hope of success except from 
their native valor and the indomitable pur- 
pose roused by the triumph of Sunday. Their 
fortitude, their courage, and the free offering 
of their lives were equal to the day before. 
But it was a retreat, not an assault. They 
retired slowly and sullenly, shattered, but not 
overthrown, to Corinth, “he strategic point of 
General Beauregard’s campaign. 


William Preston Johnston. 
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NOTES OF A CONFEDERATE 


FTER ten o'clock at 

night, on the 2d of 

April, 1862, while in my 

office as adjutant-gen- 

eral of the Confederate 

army assembled at Cor- 

inth, a telegram was 

brought to me from Gen- 

eral Cheatham, com- 

manding an outpost on 

our left flank at Bethel, 

on the Mobile and Ohio railway, some twenty 
odd miles northward of Connth. General 
Cheatham had addressed it to General Polk, 
his corps commander, informing him that a 
Federal division, under General Lew Wallace, 
had been manceuvring in his proximity dur- 
ing the day. General Polk had. in due course 


sent the message to General Beauregard, 
from whom it came to me with his signed 
indorsement, and addressed to General A. S. 
Johnston, the substance of the indorsement 
being: “ Now is the time to advance upon 
Pittsburg Landing.” And below were these 


words, in effect, if not literally: “Colonel 
Jordan had better carry this in person to 
General Johnston and explain the military 
situation.—G. T. B.” 

At the time Colonel Jacob Thompson, for- 
merly Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States, was in my office as my guest. I read the 
telegram aloud to him and immediately there- 
after repaired to General Johnston’s quarters, 
nearly a quarter of a mile distant, where I 
found him surrounded by his personal staff, in 
the room which the latter habitually occupied. 
I handed him the open dispatch, and he read it 
and the indorsements without comment; asked 
me several questions about matters wholly ir- 
relevant to the dispatch or what might natu- 
rally grow out of it, and rose, saying that he 
would cross the street to see General Bragg. I 
asked if I should accompany him. “ Cer- 
tainly,” was his answer. We found that General 
Bragg had already gone to bed, but he received 
us in dishabille, General Johnston handing 
him the dispatch at once, without remark. 
Bragg, having read it, immediately expressed 
his agreement with Beauregard’s advisement. 
General Johnston thereupon very clearly stated 
some strong objections, chiefly to the effect 
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that as yet our troops were too raw and in- 
completely equipped for an offensive enter- 
prise, such as an onset upon the Federal army 
in a position of their own choosing, and also 
that he did not see from what quarter a proper 
reserve could be assembled in time. 

As General Beauregard had discussed with 
me repeatedly within a week the details of 
such an offensive operation in all its features, 
and the necessity for it before the Federal 
army was itself ready to take the offensive, I 
was able to answer satisfactorily the objections 
raised by General Johnston, including the 
supposed difficulty about a reserve —for which 
use I pointed out that the Confederate forces 
posted under General Breckenridge at sev- 
eral points along the line of the Memphis 
and Charleston railroad, to the eastward of 
Corinth, could be quickly concentrated at 
Burnsville, and be moved thence direct to 
Monterey, and there effect a junction with 
our main force. General Johnston at last 
assented to the undertaking. Whereupon I 
turned to a table in General Bragg’s chamber, 
and wrote a circular order to the three corps 
commanders, Major-Generals Polk, Bragg, 
and Hardee, directing that each should hold 
his corps under arms by 12 Meridian on the 3d 
of April, ready to march, with forty rounds of 
ammunition in their cartridge-boxes, and sixty 
rounds foreach man to be carried as a reserve ; 
three days’ cooked provisions per man in their 
haversacks, with three more to be transported 
in wagons. This circular also prescribed the 
ammunition for the artillery, and the number 
of wagons each regiment would be provided 
with; all of which was approved by General 
Johnston when I read the rough draught 
of it. Afterward the copies were made by an 
aid-de-camp on the staff of General Bragg. 

These orders were delivered to Generals 
Polk and Hardee at 1:40 A. M., as shown by 
their receipts, which I required to be taken. 
The orders to General Breckenridge were 
given by telegraph, he having been called by 
me to the military telegraph office nearest his 
headquarters to receive them and to answer 
queries regarding his command.* Thus did 
it happen that the Confederate army was 
brought to undertake the offensive against 
General Grant upon Pittsburg Landing. 


signed by me April 21, 1862, this reserve consisted of 6436 rank 
ar of the Rebellion,” Series I., volume X., page 396.) 
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Il. 


Upon quitting General Bragg’s quarters I 
proceeded immediately to the tent of Colonel 
A. R. Chisholm, aid-de-camp to General Beau- 
regard, separated from my office by some thirty 
or forty yards, roused him from sleep, and 
asked him to inform the general at daylight 
that the order to advance at midday had been 
issued, 

Soon after sunrise I was called to the quar- 
ters of General Beauregard, whom I found 
with the notes of the plan of operations and 
orders of engagement. These, I may add, had 
just been copied by Colonel Chisholm from 
the backs of telegrams and envelopes upon 
which the general had made them during the 
night while in bed. Taking these notes and 
the general’s sketch-map of the roads lead- 
ing from all surrounding quarters to Mon- 
terey and thence upon Pittsburg Landing, I 
returned and began to draw up the order, 
which will be found in the “ Records of the 
War of the Rebellion,” Series I., volume X., 
pages 392-395." 

Called to my breakfast before the order could 
be framed, I met General Johnston en route 
for General Beauregard’s quarters, where I said 
I would meet him as quickly as possible, and 
where I did soon join him. General Beaure- 
gard was explaining the details as to the roads 
by which the several corps would have to 
move through the somewhat difficult, heavily 
wooded country, both before and after leav- 
ing Monterey; and to make this clear, as 
I had from General Beauregard the only 
sketch extant, General Beauregard drew a 
rough sketch on his camp-table top. Mean- 
while, first General Bragg and afterward 
Generals Polk and Hardee had joined the 
conference. As I remarked that it would 
take me some time to formulate the order and 
issue all the requisite copies, General Beaure- 
gard explained orally to the three generals 
their routes of march for the first day, so that 
they might not wait for receipt of the written 
orders, which would be in all proper hands 
before night. Accordingly, these explanations 
were carefully made, and the corps com- 
manders went away with distinct instructions 
to begin the movement at midday, as pre- 
scribed in the written orders subsequently 
issued. Pursuant to the terms of the circular 
order which I had written and issued from 
General Bragg’s headquarters the night before, 
the troops were brought under arms before 
noon, by which time the streets and all ap- 
proaches to the railway station, as well as the 
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roads leading from Corinth, were densely 
packed with troops, wagons, and field-batteries 
ready for the march. But no movement was 
made; General Polk’s corps in some way 
blocked the line of march. This having been 
reported to General Beauregard at a late hour 
in the afternoon by General Hardee in person, 
an aid-de-camp was sent to General Polk, 
when, to the surprise of all, General Polk ex- 
plained that he had kept his corps at a stand 
awaiting the written order. Thus it was so late 
before the movement actually began, that it 
really cost the Confederate army a whole day 
and their arrival in the near presence of their 
adversary twenty-four hours later than was 
intended, as, by reason of this tardiness, it 
was not until the late afternoon of the sth 
of April that the head of the Confederate 
column reached a point within less than two 
miles of the Federal lines instead of on the 
4th, in which case the battle would have been 
fought with General Grant alone, or without 
the material and moral help derived from the 
advent of Buell on the field, as on the night 
of the 6th and the morning of the 7th of April. 


ll. 


GENERAL BEAUREGARD with his staff left 
Corinth the afternoon of the 4th of April, and 
reaching Monterey, eleven miles distant, found 
the Confederate corps massed in that quarter. 
He was hardly encouraged, however, by the 
manner in which they had been handled to that 
stage in the operation. General Johnston and 
his staff were already at the same point, in oc- 
cupation of a house at which we dismounted 
just as some cavalry brought from the front 
a soldierly young Federal volunteer officer, 
Major Crockett, of the Seventy-ninth Ohio, 
who had just been captured a few hours before 
in a skirmish in close proximity to the Federal 
lines brought on by a Confederate recon- 
noitering force pressed most indiscreetly 
from General Bragg’s corps almost upon the 
Federal front line. As this officer rode 
beside his captors through the mass of 
Confederate infantry and batteries, and his 
eyes rested intelligently on the warlike 
spectacle, he exclaimed, “This means a bat- 
tle”; and he involuntarily added, “ They 
don’t expect anything of this kind back 
yonder.” He was taken in charge by myself, 
and, assisted by Major Gilmer, chief engineer 
on the staff, I interrogated him with the 
least possible semblance of so doing, with the 
result of satisfying me, as I reported to 
Generals Johnston and Beauregard, that we 


* As I framed this order, I had before me Napoleon’s order for the battle of Waterloo, and, in attention to 
ante-battle details, took those of such soldiers as Napoleon and Soult for model—a fact which I here 
mention because the ante-Shiloh order has been hypercriticised. 
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should have no earth-works to encounter, 
and an enemy wholly unaware of what was 
so near at hand. 


IV. 


Ir has been morethan once represented with 
pencil as well as with pen, that there was a 
somewhat dramatic conference of the Con- 
federate generals around the camp-fire the 
night before the battle of the 6th of April. 
The simple fact is this: Hardee, whose 
corps was to be in the advance in the attack, 
having reached a point known to be some- 
what less than two miles from our adversary, 
was halted and deployed in line of battle 
across the Pittsburg road to await the arrival 
and formation in his rear of the rest of 
the army as prescribed in the battle order. 
As this was not effected until after three 
o'clock, it was too late to make the attack that 
day. As a matter of course in such a contin- 
gency, the corps commanders were called to 
meet Generals Johnston and Beauregard, who, 
having gone from Monterey together with the 
general staff and their respective personal staffs, 
had taken a position, dismounted, on the Pitts- 
burg road, somewhat to the rear of Hardee’s 
corps. The meeting took place about four 
o'clock, General Polk now reported that his 
men were almost destitute of provisions, hav- 
ing either already consumed or thrown them 
away. General Bragg reported that his own 
men had been more provident, and therefore 
couldspareenough forthe emergency. Deeply 
dissatisfied with the inexplicable manner in 
which both Bragg’s and Polk’s corps had been 
delayed, both before reaching and after leaving 
Monterey, as well as by the injudicious man- 
ner in which a reconnaissance had been made 
with such aggressiveness and use of artillery 
as ought to have apprised any sharp-sighted 
enemy than an offensive army was not far 
distant, General Beauregard — though it had 
been upon hisurgent instance that the advance 
had been made — did not hesitate to say that, 
inasmuch as it was scarcely possible for the 
enemy to be unaware of our presence and 
purpose, should we attack next morning we 
should find the Federals intrenched to the 
eyes and ready for us; that the whole suc- 
cess of the movement had depended on our 
ability to assail our enemy unexpectedly and 
unprepared. Therefore, he advised the return 
of the Confederate army to Corinth, as it 
assuredly was not in a condition to attack 
an army superior in numbers and behind the 
intrenchments that would be now thrown up 
in expectation of an onset. 

General Johnston listened attentively to 
what General Beauregard said, and at length 
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replied in substance that he recognized its 
weight; nevertheless, as he hoped the enemy 
was not suspecting our proximity, he felt 
bound, as he had put the army in motion for 
a battle, to venture the hazard. Whereupon 
the officers rapidly dispersed to their respect- 
ive commands for that venture. As I have 
seen it intimated, among others by General 
Bragg, that this conference was a mere 
casual or “ partly accidental meeting of gen- 
eral officers,” it may not be amiss to recall 
that such a conference was the inevitable 
consequence of the arrival of the Confederate 
army at the point from which it was to spring 
upon the enemy, as it were from an ambush. 
Naturally, moreover, by a conference with their 
corps commanders, Johnston and Beauregard 
could best ascertain the condition of all the 
troops and determine the best course to be 
pursued, It was after the reports thus made 
and the mutual blame of each other of two 
of the corps commanders for the delay, that 
Beauregard had been confirmed in his appre- 
hension that the campaign had miscarned, 
and therefore its objective should be given 
up,— much as Wellington once, in Spain, 
after taking the field to attack Massena, 
finding the latter more strongly posted and 
prepared than he had been misled to believe, 
had not hesitated to retire without fighting. 


v. 


TuHaT night, soon after supper, an aid-de- 
camp from General Johnston informed me 
of the general's desire to see me, and guided 
me to where he was bivouacking in the open 
air. I was wanted to issue the order for the 
immediate transfer of Maney’s regiment of 
Tennessee infantry from a brigade in Bragg’s 
corps to a certain brigade in Polk’s corps, 
of which Colonel Maney would have the 
command as senior officer, which order I 
wrote, in the absence of any table or other 
convenience, outstretched upon General 
Johnston’s blankets, which were spread at the 
foot of a tree. After this was done, and the 
order dispatched by a special courier so that 
the transfer might be made in time to place 
Colonel Maney at the head of the brigade in 
the coming battle, something led us to talk 
of the Pacific coast, in which quarter I had 
served eight years. Having been at Wash- 
ington during the momentous winter of 1860— 
61, I spoke of the fact that when Colonel 
Sumner had been sent via the Isthmus 
of Panama to supersede him (Johnston) in 
the command of the Department of the Pa- 
cific in April, 1861, Sumner’s berth in the 
steamer had been taken under an assumed 
name, so that the newspapers might not get 
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and divulge the fact of his departure on that 
errand in time for intelligence of it to reach 
the Pacific coast by the overland route, and 
lead General Johnston to act with a supposed 
powerful disunion party in California in a 
revolt against the Federal authority before 
Sumner’s arrival. “ Yes,” answered the gen- 
eral, with much quiet feeling in his man- 
ner, “ while distrusting me sufficiently to act 
thus toward me, my former adjutant-general, 
Fitz John Porter, was induced to write me 
of their great confidence in me, and to say 
that it was their purpose to place me in com- 
mand of the Federal army, immediately next 
to General Scott.” He had evidently been 
deeply hurt that his personal character had 
not shielded him from the suspicion of doing 
aught while holding a commission that could 
lead his superiors to suppose it necessary to un- 
dertake his supersedure by stealth. (See p. 634.) 


VI. 


THE next morning, as the Confederate army, 
deployed in the three lines prescribed in the 
order of march and battle, moved before sun- 
rise down the gentle wooded slope toward 
Shiloh Chapel, Generals Johnston and Beaure- 
gard, with the general staff as well as aids-de- 
camp, stood upon a slight eminence, delighted 
with the evident alacrity, animated faces, and 
elastic gait with which all moved forward into 
action. Hardly had the last line passed them 
before the rattle of musketry announced that 
Hardee’s corps was engaged. General John- 
ston now informed General Beauregard that 
he would go to the front with the troops en- 
gaged, leaving General Beauregard to take 
the proper central position from which to 
direct the movement as the exigencies of the 
battle might require. Then General Johnston 
rode off with his personal staff exclusively, 
except possibly Major Gilmer, the chief en- 
gineer. Soon the sound of the battle became 
general ; and as during the battle of Manas- 
sas I had been left at headquarters to send 
reénforcements into action as they came up 
by rail, I reminded General Beauregard of the 
fact, and requested to be dispatched to join 
General Johnston. He assented, and I set 
off, accompanied by my friend Colonel Jacob 
Thompson. In a little time I found that the 
corps commanders were ahead of or separated 
from a material part of their troops, whom I 
repeatedly found halted for want of orders. 
In all such cases, assuming the authority of my 
position, I gave the orders in the name of 
General Johnston. At one time I had with 
me the chiefs-of-staff of Polk, Bragg, and 
Hardee, Colonel David Urauhart, the chief 
aid-de-camp of Bragg, and Colonel William 


Preston, the chief aid-de-camp of General 
Johnston, all of whom I employed in assisting 
to press the Confederate troops toward the 
heaviest firing, and to keep the batteries ad- 
vancing. Colonels Preston and Urquhart re- 
mained with me the longer time and assisted 
greatly. Finally, however, Urquhart, learning 
from some of the troops encountered that 
he was in proximity to his chief, General 
Bragg, left me to join him, while I, accom- 
panied by Colonel Preston, fode to the right 
wing in the direction of sharp battle. Soon 
we came in near view of a deserted Fed- 
eral encampment in an open field, with a 
Federal battery of four or six guns unlimbered 
and horseless, while in advance of it were to 
be seen a brigade of Confederate troops at a 
halt. Urquhart now galloped up and informed 
me that, having found Bragg, that officer had 
sent him with the request that I should find 
some troops, and employ them to turn and 
capture some batteries just in his front which 
obstructed his advance. I at once pushed 
across a deepravine with Urquhart and Preston 
to the troops in view, which proved to be 
Statham’s brigade of the reserve under Gen- 
eral Breckenridge; but because it belonged 
to the reserve, I hesitated to take the respon- 
sibility to employ it, and said so; however, 
asking Colonel Preston—the brother-in-law 
as well as aid-de-camp of General Johnston — 
the hour, he replied, from his watch, twenty 
minutes after two o’clock. I then said the 
battle ought to be won by that time, and “1 
think the reserve should be used.” Colonel 
Preston expressed his agreement with me, 
and I rode at once to General Breckenridge, 
who was not far to the rear of his» troops, 
surrounded by a number of officers. Accost- 
ing him, I said, “‘ General, it is General John- 
ston’s order that you advance and turn and 
take those batteries,” pointing in the direction 
indicated by Urquhart, and where was to 
be heard the din of their discharges. As the 
order was given, General Breckenridge, clad 
in a well-fitting blouse of dark-colored Ken- 
tucky jeans, straightened himself in his stir- 
rups. His dark eyes seemed to illuminate his 
swarthy, regular features, and as he sat in his 
saddle he seemed to me altogether the most 
impressive-looking man I ever saw. 

I then turned, accompanied both by 
Urquhart and Preston, with the purpose of 
going to the camp and battery previously 
mentioned, and from that point to observe the 
movement. On reaching the ravine, which 
we had crossed, Colonel Preston, who possi- 
bly had just heard from some of the officers 
of the command just’set in motion of Gen- 
eral Johnston's recent presence with them, 
said to me, “I believe I will make another 
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attempt to find General Johnston,” and rode 
down the ravine to the leftward, and as it so 
happened, did find General Johnston, but 
already unconscious, if not dead. He had re- 
ceived his death-wound with the very troops 
I had found standing at ordered arms, but who 
were unaware of it, and therefore were not, 
as has been written, brought to a stand-still 
by reason of it, and who were put in effective 
forward movement by me within twenty min- 
utes after his wounding. 

A striking incident of the first day’s battle 
may be here mentioned for its novelty on 
battle-fields. A completely equipped Federal 
battery was so suddenly turned and environed 
by the Confederates, that it was captured with 
all the guns limbered up en régie for move- 
ment as upon drill, before its officers could 
possibly unlimber and use its guns in self-de- 
fense. The drivers were in their saddles, the 
gunners seated side by side in their places 
upon the ammunition-boxes of the caissons, 
grinning over the situation, and the officers 
with their swords drawn mounted on their 
horses. Not a horse had been disabled. 


Vil. 


Ar the time of the reception of the order 
given late in the afternoon of the 6th of 
April by General Beauregard for his greatly 
disorganized advanced troops to withdraw 
from action and reorganize for the next day’s 
operation, I had reached a point very close to 
the Tennessee River where it was densely 
wooded. The large ordnance of the gun- 
boats were raking this position with their 
heavy projectiles, creating more noise, how- 
ever, than harm to the Confederates, as they 
tore and crashed in all directions through the 
heavy forest. Riding slowly backward to the 
point at which I understood I should find 
General Beauregard, it was after sunset when 
I dismounted at the tent of a Federal officer, 
before which the general was standing with 
some of his staff and an officer in the uniform 
of a Federal general, to whom I was intro- 
duced. It was General Prentiss. Several hours 
previously a telegraphic dispatch addressed by 
Colonel Helm to General Johnston, as well 
as I now remember, from the direction of 
Athens, in Tennessee, was brought me from 
Corinth by a courier, reporting that scouts 
employed in observing General Buell’s move- 
ments reported him to be marching not toward 
a junction with Grant, but in the direction of 
Decatur, North Alabama. This assuring dis- 
patch I handed to General Beauregard, and 
then, at his order, I wrote a telegraphic report 
to the Confederate adjutant-general, Cooper, 


at Richmond, announcing the results of the 
day, including the death of General Johnston. 

Meanwhile, it had become so dark that 
I could barely see to write, and it was quite 
dark by the time that Generals Hardee and 
Breckenridge came to see General Beauregard 
for orders for the next day’s operations. 
General Bragg, who had also come from the 
front, had taken up his quarters for the night 
in a tent which General Sherman had previ- 
ously occupied near the Shiloh Chapel. This 
chapel was a rude log-hut of one story, only 
two or three hundred yards distant from the 
spot at which I had found General Beaure- 
gard. Leaving General Prentiss in my charge, 
General Beauregard soon after dark took up 
his quarters for the night with General Bragg. 
The corps commanders had meanwhile been 
personally directed to assemble their respect- 
ive commands at the earliest possible moment 
in the morning to be ready for the final stroke. 

Colonel Thompson and myself shared, with 
General Prentiss sandwiched between us, a 
rough makeshift of a bed made up of tents 
and captured blankets. Prentiss and Thomp- 
son had been old acquaintances, and the former 
talked freely of the battle, as also of the war, 
with a good deal of intelligence and good 
temper. With a laugh, he said: “ You gentle- 
men have had your way to-day, but it will 
be very different to-morrow. You'll see! Buell 
will effect a junction with Grant to-night, and 
we'll turn the tables on you in the morning ” 

This was said evidently with sincerity, and 
was answered in the same spirit of good tem- 
per. I showed him the dispatch that had 
reached me on the field. He insisted, how- 
ever, that it was a mistake, as we would see. 
Tired as we were with the day’s work, sleep 
soon overtook and held us all until early 
dawn, when the firing first of musketry and 
then of field artillery roused us, and General 
Prentiss exclaimed: “Ah! Didn’t I tell you 
so! That is Buell, you'll find!” And so it 
proved. 


Vill. 


UP to half-past two o’clock on the 7th of 
April, or second day’s conflict, General Beau- 
regard had his headquarters at the Shiloh 
Chapel or immediately at Sherman’s former 
headquarters. The Confederate troops, now 
hardly 20,000 men, were all either directly in 
advance of that position or, on right and left 
of it, somewhat in advance, hotly engaged, 
only having receded from the places occupied 
during the night sufficiently to be better 
massed and organized for fighting. But our 
losses were swelling, and the straggling was 
growing more difficult to restrain. A little 
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after two o’clock, Governor Harris of Tennes- 
see, who, after the death of General Johnston, 
had joined the staff of Beauregard in action, 
taking me aside, asked if I did not regard the 
day as going against us irremediably, and 
whether there was not danger in tarrying so 
long in the field as to be unable to withdraw 
in good order. I answered that I thought it 
would soon be our proper course to retreat. 
Having an opportunity a moment later to 
speak to General Beauregard in private, I 
brought the subject before him in aimost these 
words : 

“ General, do you not think our troops are 
very much in the condition of a lump of sugar 
thoroughly soaked with water, but yet pre- 
serving its original shape, though ready to 
dissolve ? Would it not be judicious to get 
away with what we have?” 

“ T intend to withdraw in a few moments,” 
was his reply. 

Calling upon his aids-de-camp present, he 
dispatched them with orders to the several 


MEMORANDA ON 
The Offer of Union Command to General A. S. Johnston. 


[Tue following statement was written in response 
to an inquiry by us as to the details of the offer of 
high command referred to in the two foregoing pa- 
pers.— ED.] 


The circumstances which gave rise to the expressed 
desire of the administration in 1861 to retain General 
Albert Sidney Johnston in the Federal army were as 
follows : 

Early in April, 1861, while on duty in the adjutant- 
general’s office in Washington, I learned that Colonel 
Sumner had been dispatched incog. to California, with 
secret orders to assume command of the department 
of the Pacific, and that this unusual course had been 
prompted by the fear that the forts and arsenals and 
garrisons on that coast would be placed in the hands 
of the secessionists by General Johnston, the then com- 
mander, who was reported to be arranging to do so. 

I had just received a letter from Generali Johnston 
expressing his pleasure at the large and handsome 
parade of State troops in San Francisco, on February 
22d, and at the undoubted loyalty to the Union cause 
of the whole Pacific coast, and also his earnest hope 
that the patriotic spirit manifested in California existed 
as strongly in all other States, and would as surely be 
maintained by them as it would be in the Pacific States 
in case of attempted secession. 

Fearing the effect of the superseding orders upon a 
high-toned and sensitive officer, one whom I esteemed 
as a brother, and earnestly desired to be secured to our 
cause, I induced Major McDowell to show the letter to 
Secretary Cameron, and to urge every effort to keep 
General Johnston from leaving the service. His 


corps commanders to begin the rearward move. 
ment. He also directed me to collect as many 
of the broken organizations as I could,— both 
of infantry and artillery,—post them in the 
best position I might find, and hold it until 
the whole army had passed rearward of it. 
Such a position I quickly found on an ele. 
vated ridge in full view of the chapel and 
the ground to the right and left of it, and also 
somewhat more elevated, rising abruptly to- 
ward the enemy and receding gently toward 
Corinth. There I collected and posted some 
two thousand infantry, making them lie down 
and rest. I also placed in battery some twelve 
or fifteen guns, so as to sweep the approach 
from the direction of the enemy. There also 
I remained until after four o'clock, or until all 
the Confederate forces had retired, General 
Breckenridge’s troops being the last, and with- 
out seeing a single Federal soldier. I then 
retired, carrying from the field the caissons 
loaded down with muskets and rifles picked 
from the field. 


Thomas Jordan. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


superior qualifications, his influence among prominent 
citizens at the South, and especially among his rel- 
atives in his native State, Kentucky,— which it was 
exceedingly desirable to keep in the Union,— were 
strong inducements to these efforts. My desire was 
met as cordially and earnestly as it existed, and | 
was authorized to send, as I did through my friend 
“ Ben Holliday,” in New York, for transmission by 
telegraph to St. Louis, and thence by his “ pony ex- 
press ” to San Francisco, the following message: “I 
take the greatest pleasure in assuring yon, for the 
Secretary of War, that he has the utmost confidence in 
you, and will give you the most important command 
and trust on your arrival here. Sidney is appointed 
to the Military Academy.” This message reached 
General Johnston after the arrival of Colonel Sumner. 

In response to the above, and by the same channel 
of communication, I received this message : “I thank 
you and my friends for efforts in my behalf. I have 
resigned and resolved to follow the fortunes of my 
State.” His letter of resignation was soon received, 
and put an end to all hope, especially as Texas— 
which had then seceded — was his adopted State. 

I felt in 1861, as I now know, that the assertion that 
General Johnston intended to turn over to the seces- 
sionists the defenses of California, or any part of the 
regular army, was false and absurd. Under no cir- 
cumstances, even if intended, could such a plan have 
succeeded, especially with the regular army. But no 
such breach of trust was intended, nor would any grad- 
uate of West Point in the army have committed or 
permitted it. It had no better foundation than the 
statement of Senator Conness of California, who three 
years later urged and secured the assignment of Gen- 
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eral McDowell to command on the Pacific coast, on 
the ground that after the war for the Union should 
have ended there would be in California a more pow- 
erful rebellion than that then existing among the South- 


ern States. 
Fitz John Porter. 
New York, December 8, 1884. 


General Robert Patterson and the Battle of Bull Run. 


APPENDED to General Beauregard’s paper in the 
November CENTURY, on “ The Battle of Bull Run,” 
is the following foot-note : 


“It was Patterson upon whom the Government 
at Washington depended to neutralize Johnston as 
an element in McDowell’s contest with Beauregard. 


But, whether from the faultiness of Scott’s instruc- 
tions or of Patterson’s understanding of them, or from 
his failure or inability to execute them,— all of which 
is matter of controversy,— Patterson neither held 
Johnston nor reénforced 


cDowell.—Eb.” 


General Patterson’s duty was to assist in carrying 
out the plans of the general-in-chief when they were 
made known to him. There is no official record that 
General Scott gave any order to General Patterson to 
reénforce General McDowell. 

Some nineteen years ago General Patterson, having 
sought justice in vain through every official channel, 
published his “ Narrative of the Campaign in the Val- 
ley of the Shenandoah in 1861,” in which he thus 
summarizes his defense : 


“(1) That I have already courted an investigation 
of any charge that could be brought against me; (2) 
that my whole course was entire q approved by the 
officers attached to my command, whom I was in- 
structed to consult; (3) that I complied with every 
order issued to me; (4) that I — Johnston from 
joining Beauregard, not only on the day I was di- 
rected to do so, but for five days afterward; (5) that 
I was never informed that the battle had not been 
fought, at the time indicated, though within reach of 
a telegraph, but on the contrary, the only dispatch re- 
ceived convinced me that the- battle had been fought ; 
(6) that for the delay in fighting it I was in no wise 
responsible ; (7) that the pam Pe te when I told 
him I was not strong enough, in my opinion, to attack 
Johnston, could have ordered me to do so, if he differed 
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Some Practicable Retorms. 


THE experience of the recent Presidential campaign 
illuminates the path of political reform with respect to 
two or three matters of great importance, concerning 
which there should be no difference of opinion. 

The first is the separation, in a few of the States, of 
the State and Congressional elections from the Presi- 
dential election. Twenty years ago the State elections 
were held separately in many of the States; but the 
number of these separate elections has been gradually 
reduced, until the only Northern States now holding 
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from me, as I told him all the circumstances, and 
‘Shall I attack?’ (8) that I informed him 

that Johnston had gone to General Beauregard, and 

he himself, in his comments on my testimony (see 

241, vol. II., * Conduct of the War’), admits that be 

knew it before delivering battle on the 21st of July.” 


After a long and useful life, wherein he never hesi- 
tated to obey his country’s call, General Patterson has 
passed away. His son now speaks for him. 


Robert E. Patterson. 


Untrep Service Civs, Puirapecrnta, Nov. 10, 1884. 


[While we gladly give place to the above commu- 
nication, it is proper to say that the object of the 
foot-note was to make clear to the reader the impor- 
tance of certain events in the campaign of Bull Run, 
and not to assign responsibility for those events ; and 
it was to guard against such an inference that we 
expressly stated this responsibility to be matter of 
controversy.—ED. ] 


Uniform of the Highlanders at Bull Run. 


In a foot-note to the “ Recollections of a Private ” 
in the November CENTURY, it is said that the Sev- 
enty-ninth New York wore the Highland dress at the 
battle of Bull Run. If by that is meant the “kilts,” it 
is anerror. It is true that all the officers and many 
of the men did wear that uniform when we left the city 
in June, 1861, and on dress-parade occasions in Wash- 
ington, But when we went into Virginia, it was laid 
aside, together with the plaid trowsers worn by all the 
men on ordinary occasions, and we donned the ordi- 
nary blue. Captain was the only one who 
insisted on wearing the kilts on the march to Bull 
Run, claiming that as the Highlanders wore that dress 
in India, it would be quite as comfortable in Virginia; 
but while chasing a pig, the day before we reached 
Centreville, the kilts were the cause of his drawing 
upon himself the ridicule of the whole regiment. 
When we started for the battle-field on that Sunday 
morning he, also, appeared in ordinary blue uniform. 


William Todd, 
Company B, Seventy-ninth New York (Highlanders). 
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elections before November are Vermont, Maine, and 
Ohio. Pennsylvania was once the “ Keystone State” 
of the political arch, but its citizens grew weary 
of that distinction, and transferred their State contest 
to November. Indiana was a “pivotal” State four 
years ago, but the experience of that campaign suf- 
ficed for Indiana, and the October election was abol- 
ished. In West Virginia the same change was made at 
the last election. The remaining States may well follow 
the good example. The fewer these preliminary elec- 
tions become, the greater will be the injury suffered by 
the States that retain them. The people of these States 
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can do themselves and the whole country a great 
service by simply changing the date of their State 
elections. These remarks will apply to all the States, 
North and South, that still maintain the separate con- 
test; but they are especially applicable to Ohio, which, 
from its central position, its large population, and the 
evenly matched strength of the two political parties, 
has now become the battle-ground of the politicians. 
The Valley of Jezreel in the early ages was no more 
the arena of the fighting nations than are the broad and 
fertile fields of the great central State, the scene of the 
fiercest political struggles of the nation. This is the 
fact already, and it 1s destined to be more and more 
true with every succeeding year. No sooner are the 
issues between the two parties joined than the eyes 
of the leaders are concentrated upon Ohio, and the 
campaign opens with activity and even fierceness. 

Indeed, the strife begins before the national conven- 
tions assemble; for, in the choice of delegates to these 
conventions, the action of the “ pivotal ” State assumes 
a factitious importance, and is discussed with dispro- 
portionate zeal. Practically, therefore, Ohio devotes 
fully six months of every Presidential year to the ex- 
citements of political campaigning. The effect of this 
protracted diversion of the energies of the people from 
their regular pursuits is injugious in the extreme. 
Business is paralyzed; workmen are listless or irreg- 
ular; the schools are invaded by the frenzy; the 
churches are hindered in their work. The additional 
cost of the October election to the people of Ohio 
must be very large. The merchants and professional 
men of both parties complain bitterly of the tribute 
exacted of them for campaign purposes; and one who 
observes the amount of money expended in every 
city and town for bands and torches and fireworks 
and uniforms, and all the various campaign devices, 
can easily believe that these levies must be severe. 

But these are the smallest of the evils entailed upon 
the October States by the October elections. The 
needless protraction of the excitement must affect in- 
juriously the health of multitudes. The young men 
who spend so many weeks in almost nightly parades, 
exposing themselves to all kinds of weather, depriving 
themselves of needful rest, and keeping their nerves in 
constant tension, must suffer serious and, in many 
cases, permanent physical injury. The bitterness en- 
gendered by these fierce and long-continued contests 
even disturbs the pleasant relations of neighbors, and 
mars the peace of society. Above all, the occurrence 
of these early elections affords to the partisans and 
the corruptionists of both parties their opportunity. 
All the political rascality of the country stands ready 
to contribute its services and its resources to carry the 
principal October State. Arrangements are made for 
colonizing voters from the neighboring States ; money 
in large amounts is poured into the State for the cor- 
ruption of the franchise. If Ohiois a “ pivotal ” State, 
it will be the opinion of the average political machinist 
that the pivot must be well lubricated. Thus, upon the 
October States, and especially upon Ohio, are concen- 
trated the worst political influences of the whole coun- 
try. And although the injurious effect is chiefly felt 
in Ohio, the whole country suffers to a considerable 
extent from the disturbance of business interests and 
the uncertainty and anxiety occasioned by the early 
elections. 
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If the States in which the local elections are now 
separate from the Presidential election would amend 
their constitutions so that hereafter all the elections 
should occur in November, a great and valuable re. 
form would be secured. There would still be close 
und heated contests, and the ills of which mention has 
been made would be cured but in part; but it is per- 
fectly evident that a very large part of them would be 
abated by this simple remedy. We are not aware of 
any reasons for continuing the present order in these 
States that could have any force when compared with 
the obvious reasons which have been suggested for 
the change. It is gratifying ‘o hear that the people of 
Ohio are fully awake to the importance of this reform, 
and that a movement to secure it is receiving the sup- 
port of the best men of both parties. It is to be hoped 
that Ohio will spare itself and the nation the curse of 
another October election in the Presidential year. 

In most of the large cities, and notably in the city 
of New York, it would be well to separate the munici- 
pal elections from both the State and the national 
elections, in order to prevent the trading which is al- 
ways practiced in the interest of local candidates. 
There is no good reason why party lines should not be 
ignored in municipal contests. It makes not the slight- 
est difference whether the mayor of New York is a 
Democrat or a Republican, if he is only a man of 
sound character, clever judgment, and firm will. The 
complete divorce of municipal affairs from party poli- 
tics, and the hearty codperation of all good citizens to 
secure clean and economical government, are greatly 
to be desired. 

Another perfectly feasible reform is the postpone- 
ment of the nominating conventions of the political 
parties. The time now occurring between the nomina- 
tions and the election is much longer than is neces- 
sary for a fair canvass of the questions at issue and a 
thorough investigation of the merits of candidates. If 
the conventions were not held before the first of Au- 
gust, the campaign would be quite long enough for all 
practical purposes. If the elections occur once in four 
years, and if the campaign be protracted through five 
or six months of the year, the time devoted .to these 
contests is certainly excessive. A strain so frequent 
and so long-continued upon the industrial and the 
moral interests of the nation is intolerable. If we can- 
not have the Presidential term extended, the next best 
thing to do is to shorten the campaign. And this will 
be done if the business men of the country resolutely 
demand it at the hands of the politicians. 

Still another most salutary reform would be the 
holding of the nominating conventions in halls barely 
large enough to contain the delegates and the represent- 
atives of the press. The conventions could then be, 
what none of them has been of late, deliberative bod- 
ies, and could exercise some judgment in the choice 
of candidates. The presence in the convention of a 
mob of heelers and strikers, from all parts of the coun- 
try, to shout for their favorite candidates and to over- 
power the assembly by sheer brute force, is a most 
discreditable spectacle, and it has proved to be a mis- 
chievous appendage to our political machinery. The 
gentlemen of the national committees can put an end 
to this if they will; and it is to be hoped that a clear 
expression of public opinion will make plain to them 
the path of duty. 
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TOPICS OF 
Three Comments on the Stage. 


By a mere accident, three interesting comments on 
the modern stage have been made by contributors to 
Tue CENTURY within a very brief period. In January 
Dr. Gladden and Mr. Towse made some severe criti- 
cisms; in this number of THE CENTURY one of Mr. 
Howells’s characters speaks his mind on the subject. 
The general tone of these three utterances is neither 
complimentary nor reassuring. Dr. Gladden merely 
suggests an offset to the lower influences of the stage, 
while Mr. Howells’s man expresses a passing, but very 
positive opinion. Mr. Towse alone goes into the ques- 
tion of direct remedies, and his remarks are worthy of 
serious consideration, for he is, especially, a “ friend of 
the stage,” and by profession a student and critic of it. 

We have often thought that if the habitual de- 
nouncers of the stage and its associations really knew 
their subject, they could prepare a much more telling 
bill “of indictment against it than any we have yet 
seen from such sources. In proportion as they do 
know their subject, are their criticisms effective and 
useful. But the usual perfunctory “attack upon the 
theater ” is apt to be a vague, rather ignorant and in- 
discriminating essay, which offends persons of knowl- 
edge and common sense, and naturally infuriates the 
actors of every grade and standing. 

The fact is that the modern stage is probably a little 
worse and certainly much better than its customary 
condemners have any idea of. The mistake they make 
is to suppose that the whole thing is corrupt, objec- 
tionable, and removable. Acting may be called the old- 
est art, as it is the most popular—and, at its best, 
one of the most useful and commendable. It came a 
great while ago, and will doubtless stay as long as 
this globe is habitable. It is, moreover, a very trying 
profession,— we are inclined to think the most trying. 
Some of the worst people in the world are on the stage, 
or in some way or other connected with it,— some of 
the most ignorant, vicious, and pernicious,— and also, 
we verily believe, some of the best. 

We heartily wish that literature were better, a// the 
way through, than it is. There are many very good 
books and periodicals in the world; but there are a 
great many abominable ones, and their number in- 
creases year by year; they are sold cheap, circulate 
widely, and do no end of harm. We heartily wish that 
the stage were better than it is, a// the way through; but 
we know of no medicine that is sure to work its per- 
fect cure. Every one in any way associated with it, 
whether behind or in front of the foot-lights, should do 
his part toward “improving its condition,” for its con- 
dition, as reflected in the three comments we have 
printed, is evidently in great need of improvement. 
The present tendency of some of our best writers of 
fiction to write plays for actual presentation is a hope- 
ful sign of the times. As for ourselves, if sticking pins 
in here and there, and speaking an encouraging word 
now and then, in the future as in the past, will do 
any good, the stage is welcome to our services ! 

In suggesting, as above, a comparison between lit- 
erature and the stage, we do not mean to imply that 
the theater and general literature are in every way com- 
parable. The theater should rather be compared with 
the literature of amusement — say with fiction. Even 
as thus compared we fear that it would be at a disad- 
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vantage. While there may be more that is degrading 
in current fiction, there is perhaps less that is elevat- 
ing in the stage of to-day. In other words, take to- 
gether the bad and the good of current fiction,— while 
the bad may sink lower than anything one is likely to 
see on the stage, the average of fictional literature 
would probably be found to be better and more elevat- 
ing than the average of theatrical entertainment. One 
cause of the vulgarizing tendency of much of the amuse- 
ment offered in our theaters may be found in the double 
nature of dramatic representation. The stage is com- 
pounded of two arts —that of the author and that of the 
actor. Even when the author does worthy and refined 
work, ten chances to one his characters will be debased 
by actors without culture of mind, soul, or manners. 

Authors, actors, and managers are alike under ob- 
ligation to the public to give better entertainment than 
is now the rule; as Mr. Towse has shown, they can- 
not throw their own personal responsibility upon the 
public shoulders, for there is no “art, profession, or 
business in which public credulity, ignorance, or folly 
is accepted as a valid excuse for non-performance of 
duty.” But neither can the public rest blameless if it 
accepts without protest an inferior article. 

After all, the surest way to “elevate the stage” is to 
elevate the audience. The stage, like the press and 
like literature generally, will be apt to take its tone 
from the community to which its appeal is made. If 
the community will demand a better class of theatrical 
representation it will get it. 


Overmuch Wisdom. 


A story is told of a conservative clergyman who 
was present at a woman-suffrage convention when 
a terrible thunder-storm arose, and who made haste 
to interpret the storm as an expression of the wrath 
of God against the “infamous work” in which the 
reformers were engaged. Thereupon the aged negress 
known as Sojourner Truth is said to have retorted: 
“ You ain’t acquainted with God.” The parson was 
silenced, of course ; what reply could be made to such 
a challenge? “ Answer a fool according to his folly,” 
says the wise man. The reply of Sojourner was a good 
specimen of this style of controversy. Does the wise 
man mean that none but a fool can effectually answer 
a fool? Certainly we do encounter, now and then, ex- 
amples of unreason so gross that it seems useless to 
attempt any rational response. The clerical expounder 
of the thunder-storm furnishes a specimen of this stu- 
pidity. None but a densely ignorant person would 
have ventured thus to declare the final cause of a nat- 
ural phenomenon of this nature. A“ Master in Israel ” 
who knows no more than to assign moral reasons for 
particular meteorological changes has not yet learned 
the alphabet of Christ’s religion. Such reasons there 
may be; but the power to discover and reveal them 
does not belong to man, and he who undertakes to ex- 
ercise such power makes an enormous assumption. 
Knowledge of this kind could only be derived from an 
immediate prophetic revelation. Respecting the gen- 
eral course of nature, we may be able to affirm con- 
fidently that it is under divine guidance, and that the 
outcome of all its forces is good. Strauss himself as- 
serts that “ order and law, reason and goodness ” are 
the soul of the universe ; and Matthew Arnold declares 
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the statement that all things work together for moral 
ends to be a verifiable statement. But although as 
much as this may be said concerning the divine Prov- 
idence, considered in its larger relations and in its 
ultimate results, it is impossible to explain any single 
natural phenomenon or any particular event of history. 
The great results which we confidently predict are pro- 
duced by the interworking of a vast number of causes ; 
the process is one that no man can understand ; the 
relation of any given fact to the grand result no man 
can explai;.; nothing short of omniscience can dis- 
cern the moral meanings of particular events, as they 
are combined in the divine purpose, and he who un- 
dertakes, as the clergyman in question did, to declare 
the intent of Providence in any particular occurrence 
assumes omniscience. 

The readiness to expound Providence is a sure 
mark of mental obtuseness. Those who know the 
least are the readiest to undertake it. The barbarian 
always judges that an unexpected calamity or a vio- 
lent or unusual death is a proof of the displeasure of 
the gods. That was the opinion of Eliphaz the Te- 
manite and Bildad the Shuhite and Zophar the Naa- 
mathite, enforced at great length in the Book of Job. 
“ Who ever perished being innocent, or when were the 
righteous cut off?”’ Against this judgment the good 
Sheik sturdily remonstrates, and the argument of the 
book vindicates his protest. 

When the boiler of a ferry-boat exploded on a Sun- 
day in New York harbor, those were not wanting 
who expounded the accident as a divine testimony 
against Sabbath-breaking. The fact that a score 
or more of innocent children suffered in the catas- 
trophe caused these expounders no trouble; the God 
whom they worship would seem to be a being who 
deals out his penalties without much discrimination. 
When a theater was burned in Brooklyn, these inter- 
preters made haste to announce that it was a sign of 
God’s displeasure against theater-going. But when 
casualties of the same description have occurred in 
churches, they have not been so swift with their ex- 
planations. A good woman in the West was killed by 
lightning while praying with her children during a thun- 
der-storm. If she had been playing some innocent 
game with them, certain good people who disapprove 
of diversion would have regarded her death as a testi- 
mony against that particular game. Occurring as it did, 
they would be slow to assert that it was a testimony 


against prayer. The simple truth is, that providentia! 
evils, like providential benefits, are visited on the just 
and on the unjust, and they are wise who refuse to ex- 
pound them. It is singular that any man who reads the 
daily newspapers should venture on such an exposition. 


* Let us Have Peace !"’ 


As THIS magazine has not hesitated to bring to the 
notice of the country whatever social and political 
evils were supposed to exist in any part of it, and as it 
has especially given attention to the condition of the 
freedmen in the Southern States, we will not now be 
regarded as writing in a partisan spirit when we dep- 
recate and denounce the narrow, sectional, and em- 
bittered tone of comment which still lingers in certain 
quarters of the North. That this tone is less frequent 
than it was a few years ago is a token of the mellowing 
of feeling which takes place as the Civil War, with its 
animosities, moves farther and farther back into his- 
tory ; it is a sign, also, of the improved condition and 
spirit of the South, and of the new era of common 
interests and mutual sympathy and respect. 

It is something worthy of remark that at the pres- 
ent moment, whenever the old note of sectional hatred 
is struck, it has a jarring and unwelcome sound in the 
North itself. The true lover of the whole country —un- 
divided and indivisible —is shocked and pained when 
this note is sounded,—a note that was not sounded 
by Lincoln or by Grant even in the thick of the fight. 
It is further noticeable that it is to “the fury of the 
non-combatant”’ that we generally owe this note of 
discord; while the men who did the fighting did it 
“with malice toward none, with charity for all.” Our 
men of war have proved indeed the true friends of 
peace, and not its enemies. “Both read the same 
Bible,” said Lincoln, “and pray to the same God, . . 
let us judge not that we be not judged.” It was Grant 
who stipulated that not one sword should be handed 
to the conquerors at Appomattox. 

While the questions of slavery and secession are for- 
ever settled, there are still to be approached grave and 
delicate problems growing out of changed social and po- 
litical relations. These require the most conscientious, 
cool, wise, and brave consideration. This is the time not 
for the demagogue, not for the reckless agitator, but for 
the philanthropistand statesman. In our day the politi- 
cian who wears the“ bloody shirt ” will be buried withit. 





Norte.—In justice to the author, we should mention that an accidental omission in the January installment 


of “The Knight of the Black Forest” was not discovered until the present installment had gone to press. 
We mention this to explain the abruptness of the beginning of chapter 1X. In the omitted portion are elabo- 
rated the points of difference between Lois and Prentiss. Prentiss’s gaucheries of manner and lack of zesthetic 
appreciation are made more evident, as well as his genuine kindness of heart; while the essential rudeness 
of the more polished Von Lindenfels is shown by his compliments to Lois during a walk taken by the party 
in the neighboring woods. 
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Uncle Esek's Wisdom. 


THERE are people who will argue with you half an 
hour to prove that two and two make four. 
ALL majorities areof the nature of a mob; when 


mankind és into a tight place it always looks to the by the 
or 


minority for relief. 


RHUBARB and sugar is just as good physic as rhu- 


barb and salt, and it is a heap more pleasant to take. 


THE top round of the ladder is an imaginary one ; 


no man ever reached it yet. 


I NEVER judge a man by the length of his creed, but 
th of it. 
Oncle Esek. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


ast Traveler to ad Traveler (in a great hurry): ‘‘ Which is the train for Minneapolis?” 
ad Traveler: ** Just what I want to know myself! The fellow told me to take the train to the left; but 
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Two Valentines. 
RONDEL. 


AWAKE, awake, O gracious heart, 
There’s some one knocking at the door: 
The chilling breezes make him smart; 
His little feet are tired and sore. 


Arise, and welcome him before 
Adown his cheeks the big tears start: 
Awake, awake, O gracious heart, 
There’s some one knocking at the door! 


’Tis Cupid come with loving art 

To honor, worship, and implore ; 
And lest, unwelcomed, he depart 

With all his wise, mysterious lore, 
Awake, awake, O gracious heart, 

There’s some one knocking at the door! 


FOR SAYNTE VALENTYNE, HIS DAYE. 


Goe, little Rhyme, & greete Her, 
Goe, tel Her yt I thinke 

Things infinitely sweeter 
Y= I maie putt in Inke: 

Ye Musick of y® meter 
Shal linger on y® Aire 

Ye whiles She turns y* Leaves & learns 

Ye Secrett hidden there. 


Flye, little Leafe of Faper, 
lye, merrie-hearted Bird, 
& lett your Fancie ma Her 
Some dear & simple ord, 
Soe sweete it sha’n’t escape Her 
& if a Blushe you see 
Steale upp & chase across Her face, 
Return & counsell me. 


Haste, little God! I send Her, 
Bye You, y* MS, 

W hopefull Love has penned Her 
Withe quill in Honie dipt; 

Haste; bidd Her Heart be tender 
Unto y® lightesome Line 

Where I in maske have come to aske 

To be Her Valentyne! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


Aphorisms from the Quarters. 


LIGHT cotton-bale mighty often take mo’ baggin’ 
dan de heavy one. 

Lonc ha’r don’t hide de brand on de horse. 

NEW-GROUNDS take de toughness out de beefsteak. 

It’s was’in’ time to cook de batter-cake on bofe 
sides. 

Muppy road calls de mile-pos’ a liar. 

’Tis hard to make clo’es fit a miserbul man. 

CoaxIN’ some folks is like coolin’ quicklime wid a 
cup o’ water. 

E stopper gits de longes’ res’ in de empty jug. 

HORSESHOE ober de do’ don’t dribe orf de tax col- 
lector. 

De church-bells sometimes do better wuk dan de 
sermon. 

SoME co’ de wus lookin’ animals at de county fa’r 
got to pay to git in. 

DE cleanes’ paf is de wus one to lay down in. 

De wus skeered man is ap’ to miss de safes’ place. 

TALKIN’ to some folks is same as warmin’ your 
fingers by a piece o’ fox-fire. 

J. A. Macon. 


Plantation Memories. 


OH, JULY— DIS LONG Time! 


(Putnam County, Georgia, 1858.) 


Mr. Coon, Mr. Coon, he rack mighty fas’, 
Mr. Coon, Mr. Coon, he slip froo de grass — 
En yit Mr. Coon gits kotch at las’! 

Oh, july! Dis long time! 

Dis long time! Oh, July! 

Oh, July! Dis strong time! 

Dis strong time! Oh, July! * 


Mr. Rabbit, Mr. Rabbit, he run en squot, 
He lif’ he foot lak de groun’ mighty hot — 
En yit Mr. Rabbit lan’s safe in de pot! 

Oh, July! Dis strong time! 

Dis strong time! Oh, July! 

Oh, July! Mighty long time! 

Mighty long time! Oh, July! 


Mr. Fox, Mr. Fox, he git over groun’, 
He run cross-ways en he run all ’roun’— 
En yit Mr. Fox will be run down! 

Oh, July! Dis long time! 

Dis long time! Oh, July! 

Oh, July! Dis wrong time! 

Dis wrong time! Oh, July! 


Mr. Mink, Mr. Mink, he slicker dan sin, 
He make ’im a hole en den he slip in— 
En yit Mr. Mink will lose he skin! 
Oh, July! Mighty wrong time! 
Mighty wrong time! Oh, July! 
Oh, July! Mighty long time! 
Mighty long time! Oh, July! 


WALK-A CHALK. 


(In and around Sapelo, Georgia Coast.) 


*E WALK-A CHALK, da honkry man, 

’E eat um rice, ’e sop um pan; 

"E sop um pan, ’e lick um dry, 

*E smack ’e mout’, ’e roll 'e y-eye: 
Ki! Walk-a Chalk! 


Da’ honkry man, ’e Walk-a Chalk, 

’E mout’ so full ’e no kin talk, 

’E shed ’e y-eye, ’e wuk um jaw, 

’*E no kin talk, ’e chaw um chaw: 
Hi! Walk-a Chalk! 


*E wipe ’e mout’, ’e shed ’e y-eye, 

’*E ’tretch um out, lak gwan fer die, 

’E flup ’e head smack in da pan, 

’E dream ’e yerry da buckra-man! t 
"E Walk-a Chalk! 


Joel Chandler Harris. 





*This refrain chorus belongs to a dozen different songs. Its 
meaning must be taken literally. July is a long time, a hot time, 
and a strong time to those who work in the sun. 

The white man; overseer, or boss. 











